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PREFACE. 



Is this Naval History of England, no more of our 
general history is included than was necessary for 
forming a connected narrative, and for tracing the 
causes and consequences of those events which 
are the proper subject of the work. After the ac- 
cession of Elizabefli, it may best be continued in a 
bic^raphical form ; because there are then materials 
fw such bi<^aphy, whereby -we are enabled to un~ 
derstand how much depended upon the character 
of individual commanders. It was not, indeed, till 
her reign that the military and naval services began 
to be .considered as distinct. 

The evils which maritime enemies have inflicted 
upon this country, and which we in return have in- 
flicted upon others, may seem an unpromising and 
ungrateful subject. Yet such a history will not be 
without interest, while men retain their admiration 
for the great, their sympathy for the brave, and the 
love of their native land. Entertainment, therefore, 
it may be expected to afford ; and the information 
which it may convey must be in proportion to the 
research that has been employed in collecting it ; 
and a higher end will be attained, if the reader should 
feel that the sense of right and wrong, and the ways 
of Providence, have been borne in mind religiously 
throughout. 

Knwici, Feb. 11. 18S3. 

A 4 r- I 
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THE BRITISH ADMIRALS, 



NAVAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 



According to the Welsh Triada*, the earliest 
name by which Britain was known was Clas Mekd- 
niN, the sea-defended green spot. Such an appel- 
lation may seem to have been prophetic But the 
sea defends no people who cannot defend them- 
Belree ; and it was with this feeling that Wordsworth) 
the great poet of his age, poured forth a lofty strain, 
when, looking from a valley near Dover towards the 
coast of France, and " the span of waters" whldi 
separated us from that then most formidable neigh- 
bour (for it was while Buonaparte was in the plenitude 
of his power), he said, — 
« E»en ra doth God protect us, if we be 

Virtuoui and wiie ! Wmda blow, and waten toll. 
Strength to the braTC, and Fdvot, uid DaCj ; 
Yet in themielf es ate nothiug 1 One decree 
Spike Uvi to lieiKt *nd aaid, that by the eouI 
Oolf, the wrtioiu sb&ll be great and fite."t 

* Cambro-Briton, 1. 8. 

f Sdtaoeti dedicated to Libertj, part i. eoonet iL 



2 OBJECT OF THIS WORK. 

With all the ports of tbe Continent in hie pos- 
aeesion, and all its navies at his command, that nar- 
row channel was found impassable by the moat 
ambitious, the most powerful, the most enterprisiog, 
and the most inveterate enemy with whom tliis 
nation ever was engaged in war ; for Great Britain 
had manfully won and victoriously miuntained the 
dominion of the sea. It will be neither an miworthy 
nor a useleBS task for an Engli^man who loves his 
country, and who,' in doing his duty towards it in 
hia station, trusts that he may deserve to be held in 
remembrance by posterity, to record the actions of 
those brave men by whom that dominion was ac- 
quired ; and a series of their lives, (" wherein," to 
use the words of a wise and good man *, " I intend 
to do them right with the truth thereof, and myself 
with the freedom,") will be the most convenient 
form for a compendious naval history of England. 

It is, however, no wish of the writer tbat the 
work he has thus undertaken should be the cause 
of inducing any hopeful youth, who otherwise might 
not have be^n so inclined, to enter the naval ser- 
vice ; the ways of that service are as little ways of 
pleasantness as its paths are paths of peace ; and 
rather would he that his right hand should foi^et 
its cunning than that his writings should produce 
such an effect. Nevertheless, as for that profession, 
with all its determents and its moral dangers, ad- 
venturers never will be wanting, so long as, in the 
order of Providence, such means of national defence 
are needful,., it is good that they should be provided 

* Sir Han? Wotton. Panllel betveen tbe Entl of Esiez 
■nd the DuXe of Buckinghun. 
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OBJECT OF THIS WORK. 3 

with a manual of this land, wherein, ae in a chart, 
they may discern what they are to seek and what 
to shun, by perceiving what things in the conduct 
of their predecessorB ought to be regarded as warn- 
ings, and what as examples. And as every way 
of life, from the highest to the humblest, has its 
besetting sins, so, let it be remembered, each ma^ 
and ought to have its appropriate virtues ; and those 
which the seaman is called upon to practise are of 
a high order. He lives in a course of privations, 
self-deuiol, and strict obedience, always in insecurity, 
oflien in danger, not seldom in the iace of death. 
Through such discipline nomancan pass unchanged; 
he must be brutahsed by it, or exalted; it will 
either call forth the noble qualities of his nature, or 
worsen a bad dispositioD, and harden an evil heart. 
The more necessary is it, therefore, that he should 
be taught where to look for examples, and where 
ibr assistance and support : the former are afforded 
him by history, which is always most useful when 
it is related with most fidelity; for the latter be 
must look to that Heavenly Father who has created 
and preserved him, and in His infinite mercy has 
given him the means of grace. 

S^lors are taught m their part of our incom- 
parable Litui^y to pray that they may be a safe- 
guard to the sovere^ and his dominions, and a 
security to such as pass on the seas upon their lawful 
occasions. They are required, before a battle, to 
call upon the Lord, and entreat Him " who sitteth 
on the throne, judging right," to "take the cause into 
His own hand, and judge between them and their 
enemies;" and they are enjoined, after the victory 
B 2 
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has been giren them, to acknowledge that He has 
been their strength, and to pray that "the mercies 
which they have received at His hands may be im- 
proved to His glory, to the advancement of His 
Gospel, the honour of their govereign, and, as &r 
as in them lietb, to the good of all mankind." Thus 
solemnly are they instructed; and it is not pre- 
■umptuons to believe, that while the service is car- 
ried on in this spirit, and in this faith, the [mitecticni 
which has hitherto been voudisafed it, and which 
is thus im^ored, will never be withdrawn. 
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LIVES 
THE BRITISH ADMIRALS, 



INTRODUCTION. 
CHAPTER I. 



Tbi flrat inbabiUau of Great Britain were a maritime 
people, a Imuich of duwe whoqi the Grreeks called Kim- 
merioi, and the Latim Cimbri; s name which theCam- 
Iwiana, «T, more jwoperly the Cytsaj, retain in iheii own 
tongue to this dajr. According to tradition, which there 
IB no caose for impugning, ihey came from Asia, or the 
Summer Countrj, but by way of the Haz;*, or German 
Ocean. The KdU, a kindred people, came next, from 
the oppodte coaat of Ftance ; and it ia probable that the 
Pheaidant at an early age did more than vidt tiua island, 
othowiae there would not have remained bo many veBtiget 
of IheiiUnguage, their mythology, and their supentitionB. 
CcMT conld obtlun no infonuatioa either GaDceming the 
extent of the land or the condition of its inh&hitanta, for 
iMme but merdiants were allowed to enter the ports; and 
Iheae, as it i^pears, the ports only. A country could 

■TOidi^QUptcd In Tmuer^ Wifarj of Hit Ad^ Sunu, i % (Udld 
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hardly have been thus jealoual; defended without some 
maritime force ; but when Cesar determined upon in- 
vading the Britons, he had previoudj destrofed their 
fleet in the great naval victory which he obtained over 
them and their allies, the Veneti. The description of 
the Gallic ships whidi he enconntered in that action 
roust be understood as descritang the British also. * Their 
bottoms were flatter than those %f the Roman ressds, 
that the; might be the better accommodated to tide 
harbours and to a shod coast ; and they were elevated 
both at the prow and the poop, because that mode of 
building was then deemed best adapted to our stormy 
seas. They were couatructed wholly of oak, for strength; 
the anchors were secured by iron chains instead of cables ; 
and the aaila were made of skins and thin leather, either 
because the peo^e were not acquainted with the use of 
linen, oi becanae it was erroneously supposed (and this 
was thought by Ciesar more likely) that no weaker ma. 
terial could withstand the winds to whidi they were 
liable in these parts. It was by disahiing their rigging 
that he defeated them ; and tbis be effected by affixing 
keen biU-hooks to long poles, and catching with these the 
ropes whereby their sails were fastened to the mast ; this 
hold having been caught, the Roman'rowers put forth aU 
their strength, and when the tackling was cut the ship 
became unmanageable. Thus the Romans obtained a 
victory which they knew not how to seek by any oth^ 
means ; for the beaks of their galleys could make no im- 
pression upon the strong oak timbers of the Gania and 
Britons; and even when they set up towers, the enemy 
looked down upon them from their lofty poops, and threw 
their weapons at advantage. An opportune calm enabled 
Cssar to complete his success, when the ships which 
had saved their cordage endeavoured to make off; and of - 
two hundred and twenty sail, of which the allied fleet 
consisted, so few escaped, that their naval force was in 
that action destroyed.* 

• Caur, da Bdlo OiUhx^ L iU. ) 13— 1& Urn Quunm, SeUcnl Open, 



Ab it thns appears that the BritADE had good war ships 
before the Roman conquest*, so is it certain that they 
were hardj seamen, and used to cross both the English 
and Irish channels in vessels constructed of wicker work 
and covered with BtinB.t Coracles J thus made, di%r~ 
ing only in the material with which they are coated, and 
carrying only a rin^e person, are still used upon the 
Severn, and in most of the Welsh Hvers. They are so 
Bmall and light, that, when the fisherman lands, he takes 
his boat out of the water and bears it home upon his 
back. In the management of such slight and unsteady 
Tessels great hardihood and dexterity must have been 
acquired, especially in a climate so unixrtsio, snd in 
such stormy seas as onrs. 

Ctesar's success against the Britons, when he in- 
vaded them, was not such as he had gained in his 
naval action against the Veneti. Over these he exer- 
cised, in iiill rigour, what were then deemed the rights 
of conquest, • . putdng their senators to the swoid, and 
selling the people for slaves by raihtary auction. But 
the advantages which he obtiuned over the Britons af- 
forded him little more than a pretext for withdrawing 
from the island without dishonour. On his return to 
Rome he dedicated to Venus a breast^plate, adorned, it 



diB»t«d the diFODologlcil ^tome ( 



(rf BritUQ i CarreawT, 



Swrv. Dtar llerda ' flbe modem Lertf^), when he wu advinciQS aniost 
Afiuliu and PKnIui. ~ ZK %tl. Od. i. I. 1 H. 

■uAable flu tiM free R^n or (hs BidSet j IDIhalUicmlUwrighuWcir- 
pentenwho eumlneif it, declued llut. Id their nin Ian, rtsii of (aieign 

(towth In 1 Mrtoet ellmUe, It would leem to Ik, tliit ihne ciniw were 

breiu^ tigen, hlptwpoUidiim. and other inhabitant* of aouthcra cauo- 
tHah vboH muua luie bcco btougfat to l^bt bat. 
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was said, with British pearls *; euch an ofl^ring to Uie 
■ea-born goddess was intended to denote that be had 
acquired the dominion of the seas, and this became the 
theme of hia encomiaats ; and it was not an empty boast. 
For the naval superioritj of the Romans could no longer 
be disputed in the British seas; and it enabled them ia 
the reign of Augustus to exact that ai a tribute from Bri- 
tain wWch Csesar bad only imposed in the form of a duty 
upon all imports and exporta. Caligida's insane hravado 
upon the opposite Batavian coast, where he d»w up hia 
anny upon the sand, and made them collect shells as 
the Epoila of the sea, unequivocally proved big crazinesa; 
but it also shows of what importance the Romani es- 
teemed their maritime dominioli, and that they conai- 
dered it as depending in these parts upon the pouession 
of this island. And when Claudius invaded it, and car. 
ried into efibct the threat of his frantic predecesxor, he 
caused upon his triumphal return a naval "h crown to bo 
affixed beside the civic one on the summit of the Pala- 
tine palace, and he also was pan^yrised aa " aovereigi) 
of the ocean." 

It was chiefly by means of his ships that Agricola 
completed the leducilon of the island, aa far as it was 
leduced. From that time the Romans kept a fleet upon 
its coast ; and if the title arcbigubernuE is not rather 
to be interpreted chief pilot, Seius Satuminus was the 
first high admiral of the British fleet whose name ap> 
pears in history, and the only Roman one whose name 
has been preserved. He held that station (wiiichever 
it may have been) in the reigns of Hadrian and Anto- . 
ninus Pios.^ But there is nothing uncertain concern- 

• C. FUn. HiiL Nat lib. U. ; ST. Fllcy ihhii to luipect thil th> pearli 
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iug the nnk and cbaimct^ of die next peraea, win, 
after an inietral of tno centurieB, kept theBiiiiih leas, 
and first made Britain a marittrne power. This peraoa, 
CaiuE Ciraiuius b; name, and by birth a Menapian at 
the lowest origin, bad been, for hia approved courage 
and nautical akill, appointed to the command of the 
Homan fleet, which had its station at Geasoriacum (now 
Boulogne) ia his nadve country. With tliie Beet he 
was to Bconr the seas, and clear them of the northern 
■ea-Toverg, who had now begun to infeil all civihied 
coasts within their reach. But be, whose object at that 
time was* to enrich himself, compounded with the pi- 
nles, instead of destroying them ; and when he learnt 
that this practice was suspected, he suffered them to 
pass lutmolesled on their outward voyage, and intercepted 
them on their letum, laden with booty, which he took 
to himself, distributing it among his men so as to secure 
their fidelity. Maximion, who then governed the western 
division of the empire, rightly apprehended that Carau-^ 
sins was meditating some scheme of usurpation. In 
those sges, power constituted right; and auy means 
seem to hare been thought allowable for retaining, at 
least, if not for sequiring it. The readiest means, per. 
hapa the only ones, which occurred to the Emperor for 
preventiDg an intraided tresson, waa to make away with 
the traitor; and, as a Mahommedan Sultan would now da 
towards a governor whom he suspected, he sent a mee- 
soiger to assassinate him.* The attempt was either 
fineaeen or frustrated; jmd Carauiius, sailing across to a. 
Britain, penuaded the Roman troops there, and the ^ 
f«aple in general, to take up his cause, assumed the pur* 
jde, and took the titles of Emperor and Augustus. 

The sdventurer was well qualified for the perilous 
station which he had attained: he increased his navy 
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by building a great number of ships upon the Koman 
model; he courted the friendrfiip of the Franks and 
other barbarous nations, invited their young men into 
his fleet and his aimy, trained them both to the land 
and sea senice ; and being in possession of both sides 
of tbe channel he harassed the couta of Gaul, and Spain, 
and Italy. A new naval force was to be created before 
any efibit could be directed against hira ; bat sailors can- 
not be made ready upon any sudden demand, like soU 
diers; Carausiui obtained an eaay victory; and Dio- 
cletian and Maximian saw they bad no better course 
than that of making peace widi him for the present. 
They acknowledged him, therefore, by the name of 
Marcus Aurelius Valerius Caiausius, for their brother 
Emperor, and resigned Britain to him. He soon re- 
covered from the Picts and Scats all that had ever been 
possessed by the Romans ; and he repaired the wall of 
SeveruB, which he is said to have strengthened with 
seven castles, or rather towers. A remarkaUe monument 
of antiquity on the river Carron, known by the name of 
Arthur's Oven*, among other guesses concerning its 
origin, has been supposed to have been erected by him. 
Cultivating, also, the arts of peace as well as of war, he 
endeavoured to make the Romanised Britons sensible that 
it was not less for thrir advantage than their honour-that 
theEmperor should reside among diem. He struck sundry 
coins, specimens of which yet remuu; and skilful artists 
came hither from tlie Continent, attracted by the encou- 
ragement of a munificent sovereign. But the greatest 
proof of his policy is, tbat he formed a league with the 
piratical tribes who were then settled on the Thradan 
Bosphorus; the olaect of which was that they should 
send a strong fleet up the Mediterranean to join him on 
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tile Bridsh seu, and act agunit the Roniuu. Little 
pretence even to good faith was made in those imperial 
ages • and the peace which he hod concluded with Dio- 
cletian and Maxiniian wu tacitly intended on both 
eides to continue only till a favourable opportunity tor 
breaking it thonld arrive. The old Emperors, who at 
this time had adapted each a coadjutor and luccesaor, 
exerted themselves now to crush an enemy, who, it was 
evident, would not long content himself with the poa- 
session of Britain. Msximian, accordingly, fitted out 
a fleet of a thousand sail in the BaCavian porta ; and 
the Cesar ConBt&ntius marched with an army to bed^e 
Caraosius in Gessoriacum. This undertaking aeema to 
have been begun before the naval armament was ready 
to co-operate ; and Coustantius had no other means of 
cutting off the enemy from the succours which he re- 
ceived by sea, than by building a dam across the har- 
booc. He, no doubt, bore in mind the example of 
Alexander at Tyre, and did not take into consideration 
the force of Che tide. So strong, however, was the mole 
-which he erected, that Carauaiua, despairing of .any 
othra- deliverance, broke through the Roman camp, with 
a few followK^, in a dark night, and embarking in a 
amall veesel, crossed to Britain. It is said, that on the 
following night the sea swept away the mole, and left 
the port open ; but this, for which be must long have 
looked willfully, occurred too late for Carauaius, for 
the town aurrendered, and with it a considerable part ' 
of his naval force. Constanlius then waa enabled to ^' 
leave a sufficient squadron on the coast, and proceed 
with the rest of hia fleet against the Franks, whom he 
entirely defeated.* 

Carauaiua, thus deprived of hu dominion on the op- 
posite coast, and of his allies also, was reduced to act 
on the defensive ; and be might have maintained him- 
Mlf in Brittun, and not improbably recovered the com- 
mand of the channel, if any abilities could be secure 
■gainit domestic treason. One of his chief officers, who 
■ ffiti)ic(i,lLlS^IST.;SniedlUoa). Henry, LSj. 
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WM also his moat troBCed friend, Allectus by name, tnor- 
dered him, and aEsamed the purple in his ateod. This 
wai joyful news foT the RomuiB, who looked upon ihe ae^ 
paraiion of Britain from tbeempire as nn intolerable re» 
proach, and w a grievona lou ilao; being a country Aat 
produced corn in abundance, waa rich in pastures and 
in mines, yieUed a lai^ revenue in ila customs and 
tributes, and waa environed with havena, the importMica 
of which wa* now perceived when the coasts of tbtt 
empire were infested by maritime enemies : yet nearly 
three years elapsed after the ninrder of CarausiaB, before 
Constantiiu could complete hia preparationB for invading 
the island. At length he sailed with one part of hie 
armament from the Scheldt; the other, putting to sea, 
St the same time from the Seine, nnder favour o[ a 
fog, passed the British fleet which was lying off the lale 
of Wight to intercept tbem. This division landed 
without opposition, and their commander, Asdepiodotaa, 
set fire to his ships, because tfaey must otherwise have 
taiiea into (he enemies' hands. AEectus manifested more 
courage than ability in his measures ; marching hastily 
against this division, he left Constantins to land un- 
resisted ; fmd be fell in the first action, having cast 
off the purple, not in the hope of escape, it is said, for 
of thst be despaired, but that it might not be known, 
he was slain ; but his body was discovered upon the 
field.* His army consisted slmost wholly of FrankSj 
Sasoni, and other Northmen; scarcdy a Roman, that is, 
a civilised Briton, being found among the dead. Those 
who escaped made with all speed for Loudon, intending 
.to sack the dty, and then take ship for their own 
country; but a part of Constantius's force, which, having 
parted company in the fog, had landed in ihe Thames, ar- 
rivedatLondonjust in time toprotect the inhabitants; and 
Ulese barbarians were slaughtered in the streeta.f Their 
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le»deT, GrBus, waa drivm into a rivnlet, and drowned ; 
and from him that rivulet is laid to have been called 
Wdbrool*, ..a name retained by the parish under 
which the atieain now flowB. 

Constan^HB vu extolled by hie encomiast far the 
recovery of Britain, aa if he had conquered another 
world, and added ibe main ocean to the Roman empire> 
The eril whidi he had put an end to might have spread, 
it was truly said, far as the ocean seas stretcli, and 
the Mediterranean gulft extended, for no place which 
the piratea could approach was safe from them. " They 
pat UB in fear," laid the orator, "as far as either sea 
reacheth or winda blow. But now were the seas purged 
aad bmngfat to pei]>etual quietness. Now were the coasta 
of Ganl in securi^ ; now was Spain safe ; now Italy ; 
now Africa, and all natious, even to the marahea of 
MRotis, relieved from their perpetual apprehensions." f 
The Importance of ConatantiuB's auccesB was not, indeed, 
OveT'Tated as to its immediate consequences; but the 
quietness, idiich the orator had promised should be per- 
petual, waE of short duration in the British seas j the 
epiritof maritime enterprise whic^ posBeased the northern j 
nations had received only a temporary check; they 
Boon recovered so much activity, tbat the Romans found 
it necessary to keep a fleet on the south and east coasts, 
and to build a chain of forts along the coast from the 
Imrders of Lincolnshire and Norfolk to the Isle of 
Wight; and before the end of the third century, the 
commander-in-chief of those garrisons had the title of 
count of die Bszon | shore in Britain; the name of that 

■ •■ Id tb* BrtOdi uagat, Natl-Oill, ud br eba Suoni Wilbnok."— 
dnpleALIT. I hive nut net sltli Cunrixll'i iiithorltj. Tliii deh. 
Tuttn k ■»» Ukdr thin tku ilnii ^llt. MWitliicila (BnaUa of 
BitljDd,nil.i. puniLp.«BJ,wSDa7i,tbUHtbtoiCnuiinitthi«iA 
■n «p«ttan nudi In laidDn ml, kt M ii riT» l Ui« tvia* of wtU ilRW. 

t HoBubcd M IMj^}. L mi-est., when the nitatince of a put*. 

tTb* Count eftha Smcn •bore ndded at will In any of nine niaiWnM 
towiHCD thoSnan, K«l,EMii,«id HiiiJUkowti<'qui[ied«Ji>rolD. 
^tnliiu, aa man ilapeUa «t nliiEfpaH dlploiuiU idtectai, Hnpet KdHiit" 
VwH port) ««n^ Oaonafaithehundnd^of DanfrlD Khx; Dubni,l>>. 
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fonnidable people being thus given to a part of die 
isUnd long before thej atleapted a settlement on it.* 

During the fouith centuiy they not only infested the 
BeMj but acted in concert with their kindred people, the 
PictB and lowland Scots, and baffled all the efibm of 
the Romans to repress them, till Theodosiua, father to 
the Emperor of that name, and himself, far more worthy to 

■ * haTebeencalled theGreat,wasappointed to thecommuid 
here. By a series of victoriw over the Saxons, he obi 
tuned the honouiahle dtle of Baxonicus ; be regulated 
die internal a&ira of the island with osinuch ability as 
be displayed in its defence, and left it safe and pros- 
perous far a time, with die blessings of the people, f 
But no prosperity conid he stable under an unsettled 
system of government, which tempted every amUtioiu 
adventurer with the prospect of a thrtme. The Britons, 
at the latter end of the fourth and beginning of the 
fifth century, were deeply engaged in the wars which 
such adventurers raised ; great numbers perished on the 
Continent, or, inatead of returning from it, settled in 
Armoiica ; and the country, having thni been drained of 
its best population, bad no time for recovering its native 
strength, before the Romans, pressed on all sides by the 
Teutonic and Sarmatic nations, and then in the laat st^e 
of their own d^eneracy, found it necessary to withdraw 

^ ^ their troops from Britain, and leave the island to its fate. 

42a They had taught the Britons many of the arts, and com- 
forts, and refinements of civilisation ; but they had sub> 
dued die spirit of indc^>endence ; and the peqile, who 
by their departure were emancipated from foreign do- 
minion, were in a condition which made them r^rd 
it rather as a deserdon than a deliverance. Taldng 
heart, however, in their necessity, they made a great 
eflibrt agiinst the Picts and Scots, recovered from them 
the cities which they had taken, and drove diem within 

Kaulbiu, R«u1t« ; Ritlur^i, or RhutupUt, UthcmMilb ofUisWantwoi* 
hi Kat, lUnxiKd u be RichboraUBb ; AaSthtat, on the R«l»r ; NeiT«n- 
d«i mid Ponui Adumi, Aldrlngton, neu Slwntiaiii."— &Uni, Mori 
OaaLHin, Op. U, 1999. 
*Uaaj,'-Xn-*^ tItU.i-71,n. 
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dieb own borden. Bol the nnanimit; which had given 
than tltii bucccsb ended irith it. Every unbilJous chief, 
who could keep together a snfBcient bod; of foOowen fin- 
deling his ndghbouTS, made himself a petty sovereign. 
The country wax divided among mch royalets, and de- 
vaBtaled by their perpetnal wars. Thus it became again a 
prey to the Picta and Scots, who, though more barbarous 
than theinaelvea, had yet some mde regularity in their 
goveminent, or rather some principle of auccesaion in 
dieir chiei^, which rendered them more efficient aa a 
people. The Britons were not able to govern, and there- 
fore not to defend, themselves. One tti their Idnga 
called Id foreign aid; and the arrival of two northern 
adventurer! at Ebbsfleet, in the iaie of Thanet, with 
three ships, and not more than 300 men, led to con. 
seqnencef of more permanatt importance than Cesar's a. 
iuTBaion of the island. Thanet was then separated from * 
the main land by an estuary nearly a mile in width : 
that eatnary is now reduced to the narrow channels of 
the river 8toui, and of the Nethergang, a still smaller 
stream ; but at that dme it was wide aiongfa to render 
the isle a strong hold for its new occupants, because 
they had command of Uie water. 

These first adventurers were Jutea, Saxons, and 
Angles; others of the same stock, speaking the same lan- 
guage, and under the same inslitntions, c)vil, mihcaiy, 
and religious, followed them, and finally subdued and 
replenished the better part of the l»nd. They were one 
people, though, as every chief conquered for himself, 
divided into many petty kingdoms. The Jutes lost their 
name, and the whole were at length collectively called 
Saxons or Anglo.i3axonB, and, lastly, English. As they 
had frequented the seas only as pirates, no sooner 
had they effected a settlement here than they ceased 
to be seamen. War was the only employment which 
they desired ; they had enough of this in winning the 
country from the Britons, and contending for it among 
themselves; and they had nothing to fear from ma- 
ritime enemies, so long as the ties of affinity were 
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remembered in the countries from whence they had 
emigrated. Those ties grew wetko' in every gener- 
ation ; and when England, by the converEion of ita 
northern conquerors, once more became a part of Chris- 
tendom, and btgui to partake of those bteeaiugB of civil- 
iaation which Christianity, corrupted a« it wai, brought 
with it wherever it was estabhshed, the^orthmen were 
again tempted to its coaata by the desire of plunder. OSa, 
the most ambitiousand powerftil king who reigned during 
the polyarchy, aaw how necesatry it waa for their own 
security that the Eoghsh should become a maritime 
people : he encouraged them, therefore, to build ships, 
and trade with the Continent themielTea, instead of 
letting forcigneia be the carriers of their produce ; and 
when Charlemagne denied them admission into his ports, 
this king, whose high spirit wanted only a wider theatre 
to have made bint a most conspicuous actor in the wicked 
drama of those ages, exercised his right of reprisals ; 
and terminated the dispute by a oommerdal treaty *, 
which was negotiated by Alcuin. 

Offa'a policy waa too late ; he waa a great but wicked 
man, and the hand of retributive justice was upon him 
I' and his race. Some seven years before his death, the 
■ Danes, with three ahipst from " the land of robbers," 
made their first invauon of England ; and during the 
following half century they became more formidable to 
it than ever the earlier Northmen had been ; for they 
had now made piracy a part of their political system. 
The shores of the B^tic and of the adjacent ocean were 
possessed by a most enterpriaing and ferocious people, of 
&e same stock as the Saxon occupants of tins island, but 
probably with a fresh infusion of a more barbarous and 
perhaps di&brent race. Upon the death of a king,' one 
of his sons was chosen to succeed him, the rest had the 
■eas for their inheritance; ships and equipments were 

■ Tomen An|lik.Snnii, L 41»-4ia. VnUlun of UilmeibuiT, Bhupe'i 

i Sbihi CbrgnLcle, Iiunm'4 cdlLloh. TEL It li expRulT lUtHl thnv, 
Uijit ihett wm Uw Snt uilpi Af DuiIiIuda thtl uu^t the laud ot tbv 
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proTided for theat, and they paesed tlieir lives in piracy, 

which among these people was the most honourable, the 
moat exciting, anil the moat gainful of all ocmipationa. 
Haboiuiuedaii aoveieigna usual); at this day commence 
their reign by putting U> death * their brethren by whom, 
or in whose namea,^ Buccesuon might be disputed; the 
■yatem which aent the younger and r^ected branches of 
a royal family to rove the ocean as sea-kings, inflicted 
wider eril, but was leas malignant in itself : for this 
allowed the natural affections and domestic charities to 
grow up and flourish; but where these are extirpated, 
as they are in oriental dynasties, the heart is utterly 
desecrated ; and for the people among whom fratricide is 
thus established as a custom of the realm there can be 
no hope; they can only proceed from degradation to 
degradation, till they perish as a nation. 

The Vikingr, as these sea-roTcrs were called, were, 
to all shores within reach of their incursions, what the 
buccaneers were during the seventeenth century to the 
coasts of Spanish America : like them, they were the 
bravest and most inhuman of mankind. But the itge 
in which they lived, and the institutions in which they 
were trained up, are to be regarded, and it will then 
appear that the diS^nce between them in wickedness is 
great indeed. The state of nature is not a state of war, 
though erring philosophers have so represented it ; but 
false religions and barbarieing customs have rendered it 
so from the earliest times after the dispersion of mankind, 
always in the uncivilised parts of the world, and too ge- 
nerally in those where civilisation has taken root and 
flourisbed. Before the norlh of Europe was converted 
to Christianity, all free men were considered there to 
be as certainly and properly.bom for war, as sheep and 
oxen are reared for slaughter. With all the infinite 
Tariety of individual dispositions, collective men are, 
nevertheless, like clay in the potter's hand ; they receive 
the stamp of fheir age and country, and it is in iron ages 

■ The boBk at Judin ihowi hov ralj thil pncticc (vhlcb it (lit ijitaiD 
VQUl. Q 
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that tlie deepest impress is produced. The Ian of na- 
tions being then nothing but the law of the strongest, no 
eountiy could be at peace*, unless it were able at all 
times to resist all invaders ; and none could at any time 
he secure, because all were always exercising themselves 
in war. The Vikingr in those days were the Arabs of 
the sea; . . their hand was against every man, and every 
roan's hand was against themj their world was in a state 
of warfare ; all men were common enemies, those alone 
excepted who were united in friendship by some special 
tie ; and they only did to others what others would have 
done unto them. When we see what men are, in the moat 
enlightened and Christian countries, living under good 
laws, and in the profession of a religion which was pro- 
claimed with peace on earth, good will towards men, 
and hy the due observance of which peace on earth 
might be establiahed, and peace of mind here as well 
as endless happiness hereafter would become the assured 
portion of every one who accepts the prafiered salvation, 
. . can -ne vonder at the worse than brutal condition to 
vhidi our fellow-cieatares may be brought by insti- 
tutions which, instead of seeking to repress the evil pro- 
pendties of human nature, are designed for exciting 
them to the strongest action ? 

There have been fouler and bloodier superstitionB 
than that of the Scandinavians; hut none, either among 
earlier or later idolatries, that has produced so great a 
degree of nationat ferocity; none that has ever made war 
the great and aU-absorbing business of life, and repr^ 
■ented the souls of the happy in paradise as cutting each 
other every day to pieces for amusement, and assem- 
bling after such pastime, when heads and dissevered 
limbs were reunited, to drink together out of the skidls 
of their enemies. Not to die in batde was esteemed 
among them a misfortune and a di^race ; a death of 

Thin blHKd puce 1> la hii tmstbour dek- 
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age or Eickness was to be punished by exclusion from 
the battles-royal and the akull-cupa of Volhdk; and, 
*B a me&ns of averting such a miserable destiny in the 
world to come, there were many who committed suicide. 
Some of the Vikingr boasted that they never caroused 
over a hearth, nor slept under a smoking roof ; but com- 
monly they seem to have roved the seas as long as they 
continued open, and, when they were Jce-locked, to have 
revelled upon their spoils in some friendly port during 
the winter. There U so much of hardihood and of en- 
terpriae in a seafaring life, that it will always attract the 
most adventurous spirits wherever a people addict them- 
selves to maritime pursuits ; and the more hazardous and 
the more audadoue the adventure, the more eagerly will 
such tempers eng^e iu it. Thus, though a great pro- 
portion of the Nordimen literally inhabited the seas, the 
Iand--kingB themselves made piracy their summer occu- 
pation, when they were not engaged in wars at borne : 
all strangers were enemies: they went, therefore, as ene- 
Biies wherever the wind carried them, and they returned 
with the stores of every kind which more industtious 
nations had laid up; gold and silver, church ornaments, 
domestic utensils, rich or uaeful vestments, mead, ale, 
and wine, and such priaoners as were spared to perform 
the bndnees of agriculture and other servile work for 
dieir new masters. But mercy was no attribute of the 
gods of Valhalla ; and that generosity which leads to it 
was seldom found among their votaries. Their conrse, 
on whatever coast they landed, was tracked with fiie and 
blood; neither age, nor sex, nor infancy, were spared; 
for it was not in the ability with wluch thdi excursions 
were planned and executed that they had their chief 
delight, nor in the excitements of hope and danger, but 
in tite act of carnage ; so totally hsd they corrupted their 
humanity. We read of barbaric lungs who fed their 
captive princes* like dogs under their table, carried 
them about in cages, and set foot upon them when they 
mounted on horseback ; hut compared with tJ 
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of his prisoners by a Baltic hero *, this may he i»lled 
' courtesy ; and in the cruelty which the Northmen exer- 
eiaed uptm those whom they put to death, they were 
BCarcdy exceeded by the North American savages. 

The discipline which existed among the Vikingr seems 
to hsTc been preserved by a stem t eqiudity, suhmittiiig 
to DO Other control than its onn laws, and that obe- 
dience to their diiefs, which, for their own sake, was 
indiapenaable. There could be no bolder or better aail- 
OTS. Ssrly education on thrar own stormy seas had 
given them full confidence in themselves : skill in swim, 
ming, and dexterity in managing the oar, were among 
die accompUshmenta of which thdr princes % boasted ; 
and it is related of king Olaf Tryggeson ^, that he could 
walk on the oars without the boat while the men were 
rowing. But it was not upon skill that they relied in 
naval battle ; they sought then only to lash ship to ship, 
and let the issue be decided by strength and courage. 
Perhaps it was because courage could confer so little 
disdnctiqn among men, who were sU in the highest 
degree courageous, that they vied with each other in 
ierodty. Fear is an infirmity, which even the feeble 
overcome when they are compelled either to endure the 
worst, or to exert themselvea for averting it ; but there 
are fe^ngs of humanity which the bravest partake, and 
of which the wicked cannot divest themselves without 
some effort; and therefore they, whose hearts were suited 
to this way of life, gloried in manifesting how com~ 
pletely they had subdued in themselves the last remains 
of humanity. They devoured raw flesh, as if to show 
that such diet accorded with their ferocious nature ; and 
they made it a sport in their inroads to toes babes one to 
ttnother, and receive the infant on the point of a spear ! 

* StBTk 06dtT'» Crutment of fall prUonva It rdAt«d, viA, u it i«nU| 

MOttrK ftiittvmvtiantnd lOfHluiD tedU. id TAirgandum tlvum ; «t mulu 
SUapMSlin («)•'' Quoted bjUulbcri, Dinnemirkl Ri|« tllilarir.TiiLl. 
|lM. Tc(Ui<iOddnllieStningwu>hnoarthehlili«trenoin>,iiHtapo« 
■iKiiiriu 1 Mppofe) hebelbeMmepciMn (torn whom in tcclaiHlic mttn 
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Some who aspired to the highest degree of ttrocioua tfr- 
nown, were called Beiserkir : these men wrought thenu 
Belves up by an effort of thf will to the eame pitch of futy 
which the Malayi excite in themselves by a deleterious 
ditig, before (hey run amaek: they became mad with 
Tagc, like a rabid aoimal, bit their shields, threw off their 
clothing; and naked, and howling like wild beaits, rushed 
upon their enemies. This practice was sanctioned by 
the example of their god Odin, wherefore they who fol- 
lowed it were at one time respected as being favoured 
with a divine influence; but it was eo horrible in its 
manifestatioDS and efiects, so like the worst which can 
be imagined of demoniacal possession, that the BerserHr 
at last became olgecta of fear and loathing to the North- 
men themselves ; and the Berserkic madness, as it was 
then called, was prohibited by penal laws.* 

This system of piracy was in full vigour about the time 
when the Danes commenced their depredations upon the 
British islands. Former invaders had come to conquer 
the land, that they might occnpy it, and reap its pro- 
duce : the object of these + waa to plunder, and to lay 
waate, and to destroy. The Saxon chronicler^ says that 
their inroads were foretokened by dreadful signs and 
warnings, portentous lightning which terrified the peo- 
ple, and tempestuous winds and fiery dragons flying 
tfaroa^ the air. Blood also i^ said to have fallen from 
heaven like drops of rain ; and crosses of a bloody co- 
lour to have appeared on men's gannenis as they walked 
abroad. § Such portents are in most ages easily ima- 
gined, or readily applied; at this time. Indeed, it was 
erident that more than ordinary evils were about to visit 
the land. The consequences of a scheme of policy so 
framed and so pursued as that of the Vikingr, were 
lamented in helpless foresight by Charlemagne himself, 

• TUrrer, u M. MS. 
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■ mu) deserving of the honourable epithet which has 
been inseparably united with his name. He was at 
dinner in the city of Narbonne, when oneof their fleets, 
the first which had entered the Mediterraneanj came in 
dght. It was evident, by the construction of the vessels, 
and the manner in which they were navigated, that they 
were not merchants j Charlemagne, therefore, rose from 
table to look at them ; and perceiving too surely what 
tbeywere,tear8came into his eyes. " I fear not," he said, 
" that they can injure me ; but I weep that they should 
dare, in roy lifetime, thus to approach my coasts; for 
I foresee the misery they will bring upon my descend- 
ants !" * He fortified the entrance of his rivers^ and 
stationed fleets or erected forts along the coasts both of 
die channel and of the German Ocean. f The British 
islands had no such protection. Even Chariemagne'H 
defensive measures were of no avail when hia dominions 
had passed into weaker hands : but Britain was open to 
the spoQers ,- it was still divided into petty kingdoms ; 
and the people, being,' as one of our historians says, 
" naturally hard and high-minded, continually scourged 
each otherwith intestine wars,". . thus, during the inter- 
vals that the Danes allowed them, wasting their strength 
in internal conflicts. The pirates were often resolutely 
and sometimes successfiiUy resisted ; hut defensive war 
was waged, at miserable disadvantage, in a large island, 
the coasts of which were every where accessible, against 
an enemy who were masters of the seas. Frequent vic- 
tories encouraged the invaders ; occasional defeats ex- 
asperated them ; and when such of them as were made 
prisoners were put to death, the Skalds, who composed 
death-songa in their name, exhorted their kin and coun- 
trymen to vengeance in heart-stirring strains, and in- 
Tented circumstances of horror J to inflame them, if that 
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weie possible, with fiercer enmity, and make them seek 
after revenge as the holiest of aU dutieB, and the keenest 
of sU delights. 

Their first incursion waa on the coast of Wesaex, where a.o. 
the Reeve thought to drive them, as a handful of robbers, 7^'^' 
to the king's town*, but was slain by them. They are 
next spoken of as making lamentable havoc in God's 793> 
chtirch at Lindisfame, . . a venerable edifice, wbich suf- 
^ed so often by their invasions, that the remains of 
St, Cultabert were at length removed from thence, to be 
depoated whne they might rest in peace. In another 794, 
deacent, they plundered the monastery at Weermouth, 
remarkable as faaving been the first edifice in this island 
in which glass waa nsed in the windows, and whither 
the first glass-makers were hro<^ht over at that time, and 
settled by St.BenedictBiscop, its founder. There, bow- 
ever, some of their leaders were slain ; some of their ships 
foundered on the coast, and those of the crew who suc- 
ceeded in swimming to shore found there as little 
mercy as tbey were wont to show.'f' But even these 
inroads had no efibct in suspending the destructive 
feuds by which Northumbria was distracted ; and the 
Danes met with so little resistance, because there was 
no ruler there able to raise any power of men by public . 
aathority to encounter with the coniraon enemies ^, that 

cIIdikU u NonhumbeE^Dil, ind imaDg i people irho deiiglited to ttvt 
their navlt^ the itj^t oT in enemy'* ■uO^naJt l^ut the veiig^nce which 
^*. -.-!^ ^..1.. .- 1. ^at StephmuB StephsDiui Lhiu dociibet lo 

□ttlDUea Bcuvalefl, victor IgnomiDii 

tmat, gUdlun tinn kwuLu ad tplnim 

ni tdlgebU, coUique nuiiUidiBO per cs>]>orii longltudlnEDi helo nil. 
nere. glrinqiu m qiinl Mpuitat i qun id tuteni iMucts, alii npnienl- 

deUnein. GloaiTluiD Giuihliiniu HS. ejoimodl rulniH tin fUgaa to. 
talur." Tn l"^'ngr, " T^nc come* EilunB In dono HalRlini ■quillnun 
eidUTit plapEA, itA ut fdidluui dona adigvret. omiietque cttlai ■ iplnS 
Kpararet, iiitjuB id liuDDoi, Lndeqiie pulnwdei entrAxiL" In OnmugA, 
"OrmeriueragiiuEoslwUo lb dxtnaBivja «)uilinu3 inflixLt plasun, ib 
paTAlu A dono eoAit, wt pulmunLbui exenpUa." 

VAry pvD^jKbly the ^praid eagle or henldr? waa on^aiUy dcflgned to 
tdu>ii tne Fevevbrance of Kme uich uiumph over an &i«nr. 
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they were emboldened not merely to repeat their eipe- 
ditionB, hot to invade die country with the inientioii of 
winning and possesaing IL Adventureis were soon 
ibund in sufficient numbera to engage in an enterpriae so 
intidng; for barbaroua u Northumbria then was, il was 
far advanced beyond the sborei of the Baltic, and of the 
Eaalem Sea, in comparative civilieation, aad in the conse- 
quent comforts of life : even its climate might 06^ some 
attraction to the ScandiDavians. Fleet followed fleet : 
they had to. contend with a people weakened not only 
by mutual sUughter, but by the exile or voluntary nd- 
gration of many of the chief persona, both ecclesiastical 
and civil; and ihey established themselves in this part of 
England by an easy conquest, for which discord and 
anarchy had prepared the way. 

This conquest seems to have occupied the whole at- 
tention of those Northmen whose views ware directed 
toward England, for nearly forty years. During this 
time, other parts of the island were advancing through 
scenes of turmoil and treachery toward a more general, 
1. and therefore a more efficient govemmcDt, than had been 
]. enjoyed since it ceased to be a Roman province. Egbert, 
who had succeeded to the kingdom of Wessey, first ren- 
dered the greater part of Wales tributary ; auiicessively 
compelled the kings of Kent, East Anglia, Merda, and 
Sussex, to acknowledge themselves his vasssJs ; and being 
thus undisputed lord of all the states sonth of the Humber, 
hemarchedagunst the Angles beyond that river. They 
also submitted to his authority as Bretwalda, a title 
equivalent to that of Emperor of Britain. But the 
Sasons and Angles, who began about this time to he 
collectively called English (for the Jutes had long lost their 
name as a separate people), yielded to the assumption 
of a power which, as it was felt to be useful, was also 
deemed legitimate, when there was sufficient strengd) to 
'support ita claims. There was an enemy noW rooted in 
the land, and that enemy possessed the seas ; and Eg^ 
bert had to sustain more frequent and more obstinate 
contests with the Danes than with all the royaleta of the 
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declining heptarchy. They ravaged the ide of Shepey*; a.d. 

ttad in the enBiiing year landed from a fleet of five aod S32. 
thirty ships at Charmouth in DoFBetsbite, and " began 
to make Bore war in the land." Egbert gathered an army 
with what speed he could, and gave them battle t at a 
place called Cairum ; but after an obstiaate action, the 
day, which seemed to have been in his favour, turned 
against him by some chance of war. Tbe bishops Here- SSS. 
ferth of Winchester and Wigferth of Sherburne, with 
two of the chiefs or ealdermen, Dudda and Osmond by 
name, were slun, and he himself escaped under cover 
of the night.}: A councU was held at London^, for 
providing means against these formidable enemies, and, 
as it seems, with good effect ; for when, in the year SS5, 
the Danes landed in ComnEUl, which, with the adjacent 
country, was then called West Wales, and the Britons ||, 
glad of an occasion to wreak their old vengeance upon 
the Saxons, joined them, Egbert, with a far smdler 
BTiDy, defeated their united forces near Kingston Hill ; 
shortly after this victory he died, leaving a name^ which, 836. 
owing less to his own deserts (though he was a brave 
and able prince), than to die error, of our earlier his- 
toriaus, has become a land-mark in English history. 
' Egbert had leamt much while he was an exile at the 
court of Charlemagne ; but if he had learnt Jrom tbat 
Emperor's example the impolicy of dividing his domi- 
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mow, that lesson nas not inipresKed upon hia BOn, who, 
'teserving Wessex to himself as his paternal kingdom, 
gave up to his sdn £the!slan * all hU falher's con. 
quests, which inclnded Kent, Essex, Sussex, and 
Surrey. This was in him a greater error than in the 
western Emperor; his extensive and ill- compacted domi- 
nions could hardly have been kept together hy any one 
lets able and lese vigorous than himself; whereas the 
petty states of the Anglo-Saxon polyarchy were weak if 
they were diaunited, and never was their whole strength 
more neediiil than at this juncture. Ethelwulpb was 
of a gentle disposition, suited for better times, and for 
a happier station than that to which his birth called 
him. Following the bent of that disposition, he had 
made a religious life his choice, and entered the mo. 
nastery at Winchester, under the care of Swithin, a 
meek, unworldly, pious man, afterwards Bishop of that 
diocese, and stilt well known as the Aquarius of the 
English Almanack. He had even been ordained a sub- 
deacon; but, on the death of his elder and only brother, 
he was simimoned from the convent, a papal dispens- 
ation released him from his sacerdotal vows, and, when 
he succeeded to the throne, nowant of vigour or of ability 
was found in him. He had to struggle with a maritime 
enemy, against whom no means of naval defence had 
been prepared ; and the annals of his reign record, year 
ftfter year, the miseries which these invaders brought 
upon the people. Hardly had he divided his kingdom, 
before three and thirty s^ of pirates entered the South- 
ampton river ; after an obstinate battle, the Danes were 
defeated with great slaughter ; but another eqnadron 
defeated and slew Ethelbelm, the ealderman, in Dorset- 
shire. Herehert, who held the same rank, was slain 
'. D. the following year, among the Marshlanders, and his 

838. people routed : we read then of great slaughter in Lind- 

839. sey, and East Anglia, and Kent; then at London, and 
at Canterbury, and at Rochester. Ethelwulph in person 
attacked a force which had landed from five and thirty 
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sUps at diarmoutb ; but they remained masters of the 
place.* " Long dme and often aaeailing the land on 
every sidSj" says the chronicler, " now invading it in 
this place, and now in that, the Danes did not at the 
first BO much covet to conquer it as to spoil it ; nor to 
bear rule in it, as to nasle and destroy it. If they 
were at any time overcome, the victors were nothing the 
more in quiet, for a new navy and a greater army were 
ready to make some new invasion ; neither did they 
enter it all at one place, nor at once, but one company 
on the east side and one on the west, or on the north 
and south coasts, in such sort that the Englishmen knew 
not whither they should first go to make resistance 
agaiast them.'''|~ 

The English, however, were not yet wanting either 
in courage or in conduct. The Somersetshire men 
under the ealderman Eanwulf, and the Dorsetshire 
men under the ealderman Osric, and Eabtan hishop of 843^ 
Sherbom, met and defeated an army of invaders at the 
month of the Bridgewaltnr river.]: The heathens (for 
by that name the Northmen were often called, because 
of the ferocious hatred which they displayed against 
Christianity and its professors) suffered another mem or' 851. 
able defeat at Wicganhurgh in Devonshire ; and in the 
same year, nine of their ships were taken at Sandwich, 
and the rest of their fleet dispersed by ^thelstan the 
Toyalet of Kent (whose name never occurs afterwards), 
and by Ealchere the ealderman. The victorymusthave 
been incomplete, or over an inconsiderable part of their 
forces ; for a fleet of three hundred and fifty ships en- 
tered the Thames that year ; the Northmen landed, 
plandered Canterbury and London, routed the Mer- 
cians under their king Bertulph, and then turned south- 
ward over the Thames into Surrey. There, at a place 
called Aclea, that is to say Oakley, or the field of 
oaks, king Ethelwulph and his son Ethelbald, with the 
force of Wesses, met and defeated them with greater 
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slaughter than eyer before, or for many year* after, was 
heard of id this island.' Nevertheless, the Danes this 
year, for the Brst time, wintered here, in the isle of 
Thanet, where their predecessors, on whose posterity 
tfaejr were now, as it seemed, Ttsiting the sins of their 
fathers, had fint established themselves. They were 
attacked there by the Kentish men and the men of 
Surrey, under their ealdermen Ealchere and Huda : in 
this battle many on both sides were stain or drowned, and 
both the Saxon chiefs fell ; but though the Danes were 
defeated, either the remainder of their force, or a fresh 
body of invaders, wintered in the isle of Shepey. There 
it was that Ethelwulph, with the advice of his hisbopa 
and nobles, granted a charter of ecclesiastical immuniiieB, 
which some have supposed to be the original grant of 
tithes of all England, but of which the esact meaning 
and extent cannot with any certainty be deterrained f 
from the copies which have been preserved. The grant 
was made as"awholesome couosel of general remedy," 
" seeing," said the king, " that perilous times are 
pressing on us ; that there are in our days hostile burn- 
ings and plunderings of our wealth, a most cruel de- 
predation by devastating enemies, and many tribulations 
from barbarous and pagan nations, threatening even our 
destruction."]: 

But Ethelwulph, though he thus fully understood the 
perilous state of bia kingdoms, seems, when he granted 
this charter, to have rested upon the merit of so good a 
work. Taking advantage of a short intermission of in- 
vasion, he went to Rome, and took with him his youngest 
son Alfred, then !h the seventh year of his age. There 
he remained a year, and on bis way homeward through 
France he married Judith, daughter of Charles the 
Bald ; a marriage which his time of life rendered un- 
seemly, and which gave Ethelbald, his eldest son, a plea 
for forming a party to depose htm. The popular pre- 
text was, that be had crowned her, and used to seat her 

• Su. Chriin. 92, 93. t Tbid. 9i 



besiJe him on the throne or in a chair of state, amtnrj 
to a law said to have been made in consequence of the 
crimes of Ofik's daughter Eadburga, forbidding, for 
her sake, that the wife of a king should either be seated 
beside bim or called queen. But the real cause was s 
mspicion that Alfred, child as he was, being the father's 
favourite, would be appointed to succeed him ; and Ethel- 
hald had determined to securehimseLf against such an act 
of injustice h^^diepossesEing the old king of hia authority. 
There were loyal hearts and hands enough to hare Eup- 
ported the old man : but to hate engaged in what he 
rightly deemed a worse than civil war, would ill have 
accorded with the lessons he had received in his youth, 
and the gentle disposition with which God had blessed 
him. He addressed the force which had assembled to 
maintain his cause, in a mild, conciliatory speech, dis- 
missed them in peace, and consented to a partition of Mb 
dominions; £thelbsld taking for himself die western and ^ 
better part, and rel^ating his father to those eastern 8, 
piOTUices which had been iBthelstan's portion.* 

Ethelmilph soon died, and Ethelbald survived him 
onlj two or three years ; the next brother, Ethelbert, 
then succeeded to the whole of bis father's dominions. 
Ethelwnlph'a last exertions against the Northmen seem 
to have deterred them a little while from repeating their 
invasions; but he had expended, in costly presents to 
ike pope, and in largesses to the Roman clergy and 
to the people of Rome, treasures which a more politic 
king wonld have employed in raising a naval force for 
the protection of bis country ; and EthcLbert had not 
reigned long before a large fleet of Vikingr came up 
the Southampton river, landed, and stormed the city of 
Winchester. But the Hampshire and Berkshire men Si 
ctrilected under the ealdermen Osric and Ethelwulph, 
advanced to meet them, gave them battle, and put ihem 
to flight. The pirates made for their ships, and coast- 
ing round, took up their winter quarters once more in 
the isle of Thanet. Hitherto there had been no want 
* ^^dliuBDfHilaiEdnui.llS, ISS. Tunwr, 1. 51S— SU. 
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of courage in the Anglo-Saxons, nor of that commoii 
■ense by which, if there were no worthier motiresj brave 
men are induced to defend their coantiy. A want of 
bath was first betrayed during this king's reign, and by 
the men of Kent, who made a truce with these Danes, 
gave them hoatftges, and pronjiaed money. The Danes 
thought they could take for themselves more than the 
Kentish men would give, and having deceived them by 
entering into such a u^otiation, they stole a night 
mitrchfrom their camp and over-ran the whole province 
eastward. But this roused the Kentish men ; they mus- 
tered in force, and drove ont the rav^era.* 

The base example of purchasing a deceitful respite 
from such invasions had been set the Kentish men by 
the grandson of Charlemagne, Charles the Bald ; it was 
BOOD followed by some of their degenerate countrymen. 
.. Ethelbert followed his brother to an early grave ; and 
S. in the first year of Kthelred, the eldest of the two sur- 
viving brethren, a lai^ heathen force invaded the east- 
ern coast, and wintered in East Anglia, where the 
inhabitants made peace with them ; that is to say, 
;. submitted to them. Here the chronicle says they wei« 
horsed.f To keep a firm seat on horseback was among 
the accomplishments on which a Scandinavian hero{ 
prided himself; but that a whole host of sea rovers, 
trained, as it is certain that they were, from childhood to 
the sea service, should be able to act on horseback like 
Cossacks or Pindarrees, and that, in a country so wasted by 
invasions and by intestine wars, horses enough for mount- 
ing them should be found, are facta which, though not 
to Hb doubted, are not easily to be explained. The Danes, 
we know, came at this time in lai^ numbers ; and the 
number of horses which could speedily be brought to- 
gether upon their lequiaidon impUea a greater population 
and a greater state of agricultural prosperity than, from 
Other circumstances, might be supposed to have existed. 
The army crossed the Huxaber and advanced towards 

• S.!. Chion. 96, 97, wmum of Mrioialjuii.OT. 
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York, then, as it bad been in the time of &e Romans, a 
place of great importance. The Norchumbrisn Angl[>- 
Saxons,. .forthereweteateady Danes establiBhedin that 
land, . . had been consuming their strength in a struggle 
between the rival royalets, Osbert and Ella by name. 
On this emergency, there was enough sense in the peo- 
ple and generosity in the chiefs to suspend their strife, 
and unite against the common enemy. They met 
them at York, and the city itself became the scene of 
battle. Whether the Dane* were in possession there, 
and the Northumbrians entered it by assault, or whether 
the latter, having sustained a defeat, retreated into it as 
to a strong hold, is rendered doubtful by contradictory 
statements*: but the result was, that the city was burnt 
by the Danes ; that both the Northumbrian chiefs 
were slain ; that die greater part of their followeni 
perished by the sword, or n^ore miserably by the flames ; 
and that they who escaped deadt submitted to the 
invaders. 

Etbelred, like his elder brethren, waa a man well 
suited to his times ; so bravely and so strenuously had 
tbey contended for their counti^, that it is not imputable 
to diem that their valour did not succeed in its object. 
Bnt the Danes were masters of the four seas ; they could 
]&nd at wiU ; they had now countrymen establi^ed in 
Tarious parts of the inland, tributaries or confederates 
in others; and when they were defeated, they had nothing 
but lives to lose whii^ the next fleet replaced. To 
fidlow the series of their battles would be to write the 
history of England during these ages. In the last 
year of his shiort and restless reign, Etbelred fought 
nine general battles with them south of die Thames ; 
the less important actions in which he, and Alfred his 
brodier, and die ealdermen, and the thanes, were engaged, 
were so continual that the annalist forbore to note them. 
Some great and signal victories they obtained; one of 
the Danish kings fell in battle, nine of their earls, and 
of the commonalty without number ; but the invaders 
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had hope, and enCerprite, sod perseverance on their dde, 
wbile provincial jealousies distracted the Anglo- SaKona. 
The Mercians purchased a separate peace ; the East 
Angliana, who had striven to throw oS the yoke, were 
'• compelled a second time to submit, after their brave 
' king Edmund had heen put to death, in hatred as much 
of his religion as of his person. And when Etbelred 
died, in the sixth year of bis reign, and Alfred, the onlj 
surviving sou of Ethdwulph, succeeded, even the West 
SaxoDS, vho had till then shown themselves the bravest 
,of the land, suhmjtted. 

The life of Alfred is the most beautiful part of £□. 
glish history. There is no other name so justly ca. 
nonized by the lore and reverence of succeeding ages 
for all that is admirable in a sovereign, all that is 
amiable in an individual ; . . bis stiu^les, his wisdom, 
his virtues, his sufierings ; . . all that he did, and all that 
he attempted or designed 'to do. But it is only the 
naval transactions of his reign that appertain to the pur- 
pose of the present work, and these exhibit the campre^ 
hensivenesa of mind which lo eminently characterised 
. him. When hia fortunes were almost at the lowest 
^b, he fitted out a Jew ships*, put to sea in them, and 
encountered a squadron of seven vessels ; one he cap. 
tured, the others escaped by flight The elements gave 
bim a far greater advuitage two years afterwards. The 
Danes had got possession of Warebam, at that time a 
strong place j Al&ed was weak enough then in policy as 
well as in means to purchase peace from them, and to think 
that he secured it by exacting an oath from them upon 
their holy bracelet, which it was thought they esteemed 
the most sacred of all pledgee, and which they had never 
plighted before; he swore them also upon some relics. 
The Northmen regarded one as littie as the other ; and 
wbile his forces trusted to the peace, they surprised tbem 
by ni^t, slew his cavalry, mounted their own people 
on the horses which they had so treacherously obtuned, 
hastened westward, and got possession of Exeter. Alarge 
fleet, going with the intent of rdnfordng tbem there, was 
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enrdoped ia a fog, and one hundred and tirentf of thciir 

■liipa were wrecked in Swanage Bay. The force at Exeter 
then found it espedient to enter into a new n^otiation : 
they again iwore that diey would depart from the king- 
dom, and gave hostages for the performance of the en- 
gagement, which they observed as faithlesalj as tbey 
had done all former ones ; for in the following year 
they over-ran the whole of WeawK, took posseBdon of 
it, drove many of the people over sea, and hunted down 
the others or reduced them to submiBuon *, Alfred being 
fain to conceal himself in the moors. 

When Alfred, after those adventures, which impart 
to hiB history a charm like that of romance, had re- *"• 
appeared, given the Uanea, in Wessex, a signal defeat, ^^^ 
compeUed Guthrum their king to receive bapiismf', and 
driven others of them out of the land, he resomed his 
schemea of maritime defence, went again to eea, and, 
meeting with four pirates, took them all ; the whole 
crewa of two being slain, and a great part of the others 
before they enrrendered. Having expelled the North- 
men from London^, and from Rochester, where they B3S> 
erected a fortress, he sent a fleet &om Kent to act against 
diem on the East Anglian coast. At the mouth of Har- 
wich river the squadron engaged sixteen Danish ships, 
took ihaa all, and slew the whole of Ifaeir crews ; but as 
they were returning with the boaty they fell in with a 
large fleet of tlte Vikingr, and after a second engage- 
ment were themselves defeated. § Alfred now fortified 
London. At this time the whole English nation, except 
those who were held in subjection by the Danes, are said 
to have acknowledged him as king |j ; and by this some- 
dung more than a rect^nitlon of his superiority as Bret- 
walda seems to be meant. The remaining states of the 
heptarchy which had hitherto retained their own kings, 
probably felt that they were better protected hy being 
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umesed lo the Idngilom of Wessex ; but, Gtrengtbened 
as he thus was, and liigli in reputation as he now stood, 
and skilfu] as he had b«come in war both b; tea. and by 
land, all his efforts were required against the most able 
and most enterpriung man that had yet appeared among 
the Vibingr, flaatings, whose name at this daj ex- 
ists among Qs aa the title of a noble familj, probably, if 
not with absolute certainty, derived fiom him. He ia 
first heard of ae being eo Wilful a seaman that R^ner 
Lodbrog made choice of him to train up one of his sons 
BB a eea rover. The grandson of Charlemagne bought 
of him a precaiiom peace for France ; and he is then said 
to have sailed for Italy, upon the bold hope of irinning 
the dtjr of Rome, and with it the iniperiat dignity for 
his mastei. But bo httle was his knowledge cominen- 
surate with his ambition, that he raistook a city called 
Luna, for that which had so long been the seat of empirCj 
attacked it, took it, and returned when he had dis- 
covered his mistake, and knew not how to proceed. 

'■ After having again been for many years the scourge of 
France, he made his first recorded attempt upon Eng- 
land, and seated himself for about a year at Fulham ; 
from whence he made for the coast of FUnders, sailed 
up the Scheldt to Ghent, and took an active part in 
those hostililies by which that part of the continent was 
ravaged ; but being defeated at length by the imperial 
forces, he marched to Boulogne, constructed a large 
fleet there, and sailed once more to try his fortunes in 

'' England ; hoping, it has been supposed, if not to con- 
quer that country, at least to divide it, and make hiniBelf 
be chosen king of the Anglo-Danes, the Northmen hav- 
ing then no other chieftain of equal celebrity. 

Alfred was evidently not prepared for such an in- 
Tadon. The Dane crossed from Boulogne with S50 
ships, large enough to bring his horses with him, landed 
at Hithe, the Portus Lemania of the Romans, then called 
Lemene*, marched to Appledora, where he easily got pos- 
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se«don of mi old fort. 111 constructed, and not better de- 
fended ; left part of his force there in a winter camp, 
then sailing himself with eighty ships up the Thames, 
he navigated them into the East Swale, landed at Mil- 
ton, and there intrenched another camp, the vestigee 
of which remained for many ages. The two camps 
were but about twenty miles asunder, and the fertile 
parts of Kent " lay at their mercy, while the sea coTered 
the left of their position^ and the rirer their right, for 
the apposite coa«C of Essex was posseteed by the East 
Anglian Danes. They, as well ae their Northumbrian 
countrymen, had recently engaged themselvcB to Alfred 
by oath, not to break their peace with him, and the East 
Anglian* had given him hostages : but they regarded 
the fate of their hostages as little as the sanction of their 
oath ; and Hastings well knew that he was in no danger 
of molestation from them at any time, and that when- 
ever a favourable opportunity occurred they would act 
as his confederates. He knew, also, that as soon aa it 
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was Iniiited abrosd in the north that he bad esUbliihed 
bimKlf in Keat, m Hengiat snd the fiiat invaders had 
done before him, he ihould continualij be joined by 
roving aqnadroDB of his countrymen.* 

Tlie £ait Angliaoa preBently nianifeitrd thdr wonted 
contempt of ffeadea ; but Alfred dittcgarding them, uid 
trusting London to its recent fertificaCioni and its own 
means of defence againit them, he cdlected bis forces, 
. and encamped between the two diviaiiAii of the Danes, 
I' at the nearest point where he could find a position de- 
fended on the (me flank by the wood, and by water 
on the other, so that he might strike a blow against 
either army, if they veutored to take the fidd against 
him. HaadngB and those wba acted under the Vi- 
kingr's command were too wary to a&brd him any such 
advantage : they confined themselves to maiaading in- 
roads wherever the land was defenceless. But the iMnds 
who were thus amployed were aneountered by other 
lunds appointed to this service, either &om the king's 
army, or Crom the towns, who were night and day 
upon the alert, so that, although the Danes collected 
much booty, it was not with impunity. In those ages 
of desultory wufare, s campaign conducted with wari. 
ness and patience on both udes is proof of extraordinary 
ability in both ; but the Vildngr was now a Tet«raD 
commander by land as well as sea ; and Alfred, who had 
formedy been censured tmc temerity, had corrected this 
as w^ as all the other errors of his youth. Against 
such an enemy as Hastings he prepared not for a sud- 
den eSbrt but for a long war : mustering, therefore, a 
sufficient force, be divided it into two parts, who reheved 
each other at stated times, half being always in service, 
and half pursuing their customary occupations at hmue, 
Hsstiugs was at this time as little roaster by water as by 
land, for he saw do other means of seGuring his plund^ 
than by conveying it into Esaex, and there meeting his 
ships upon the East Anglian coast; but he had no means 
of crossing the Thames, except by marching far up Into 
• Turner, J. 106, lOT. 
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die country, and to attempt thU wilh anjf good hope of 
success, it was necessary to deceive Alfred and UDtte hll 
fbrcei. In this he succeeded, by treating with him and 
engaging to leave the country* ; and in proof of sin- 
cerity, he Eent two of his sons to be baptized, and, if 
Alfred thought fit, retained as hostages. Baptized diey 
-were, Alfred taking die one child for his godson, and 
his son-in-law, the ealderman Ethered, the other ; the 
ling then gave diem many presents, and nidi thii gen- 
erous treatment sent them back to their father. While 
Alfred listened to these propoeals, the Danea broke up 
from their encampment at Appledore, passed bis army, 
leaving it far on their right, and made for the Thames at 
some fordahle place. Some such perfidy on their part 
had been sospected, for Alfred was close in pursoit ; and 
bis son Edward, with a force which he had collected, 
moved upon the same point. They came up with the in- 
vaders at Farnham, attacked and routed them, recovered 
from them their spoils, and drove them as far aa the 
Thamea, where they had no time to seek for a ford, but 
swam it they who could : their chief, who wa« des- 
perately wounded, was carried over on horseback. These 
were men who, even when defeated, lost neither thrir 
courage nor thdr presence of mind : though flying be- 
fore a victorious enemy diey kept together in force; 
and being pursued into Essex, and across it, where they 
probably found countrymen to succour them, they gM 
into the Isle of Mersey ; a place so defensible, that it baa 
been said, it "ma; be almost kept against sll the 
world."t The advanced part of Alfred's army beset 
them there, and continued this sort of l«)d blockade aa 
long as they had food : but, in the words of the Baxon 
Chronicle, these besi^ers " had their time set and their 
meat noted ;" and when the time expired, and thdr 
rations failed, they broke up the siege, not waiting to 
communicate with the king, who, as be advanced thither 
with odier forces, met them returning home. He, how- 
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erer, proceeded lowatd the isle, from whence the Danei 
had made no attempt to effect their escape, because theit 
chief was not in a condition to bear removal *; a fact 
which is proof of both honour and humanity among 
themselves. 

While Alfred vaa preparing to renew the blockade, 
he received intelligence that the East Anglian and Nor- 
thumbrian Danes had made a powerful diversion in 
favour of their countrymen. One fleet of forty sidl, which 
went north about ^and pos^hlj may have come directly 
from the Baltic), reached the Bristol Channel, and then 
laid siege to some strong place on the coast of Devon- 
shire ; while a Mndred smI, collected on the eastern 
coast, sailed to the south, went down tbe Channel, and, 
disembarking on the south coast of the same county, 
besieged Exeter. There was no part of Alfred's do- 
minions in which the Danes coald fix themselves with 
greater danger to him, nor nith greater convenience to 
themselves, that county being accessible by sea on two 
sides, and having neighbours, both in Cornwall and on 
the opposite coast of Wales, from whom good will, if not 
active assistance, might be expected. Leaving, there- 
fore, the siege of Mersey island to be carried on by the 
forces of the country, he hastened into Devonshire. 
The Danes in the island sued for peace f , and promised 
to leave England ; a promise which, with whatever 
fidelity it might be observed, it suited the English to 
accept, the alternative at this time being whether they 
should choose to be duped or defeated. For Hastings, 
when the other division of his army broke up from Ap- 
pledore, got out of the Swale, crossed the Thames, and 
began to erect a fortification at South Benfleet, near 
Canvey isle, on the Essex shore ; where, regardless of 
their engagement, the Danes from the Isle of Mersey 
joined him. But while he was on an expedition from 
thence, harassing the land, the eastern army, who had 
been fain to withdraw from their blockade, were rein- 
forced by the Londoners, and by men from the west ; 

•Su.ClinD.lia tTunn'.U.Ill.lU. Su. dmo. lid 
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and iheir united forces ftttacl:ed the -worka at Benfleet*, 
broke them down, and took all thai was therein ; the wo- 
men and children of the invaders, among them Hastings's 
wife and her two sons, and the money and other spoils 
which he had collectetL Theyeithertoolt,burnt,Dr other- 
wise destroyed the ships which they found there, carry- 
ing some of their prizes lo London, Eome to Rochester. 
The wife and children of Hastings they sent to the 
king, and he sent them safely hack to the Vikiugr : the 
Saxon Chronicler says that he did this because of the 
reUtionehjp which he had contracted toward them at 
their baptism ; but it is less likely that Alfred should 
bave been influenced by that consideration, or by the 
vain hope that any act of generosity could affect an 
enemy like Hastings, than that he obeyed the impulse of 
a benevolent heart, obeying at the same time the die 
tates of a religion which he believed and loved.t 

The Vikingr could not mistake this for an effect of 
fear, but probably be ascribed it to superstition : courtesy, 
humanity, and kindness towards an enemy were to him 
unintelligible notions. Collecting his scattered parties, 
he took possession of Sceobyrig, now the village of South 
Shobary, near the south-eastern point of Essex, and there 
constmcled defensive works, the remains of which may 
still be traced. There too the loss which he had sustained 
in ships and men was more than replaced by the arrival 
of Eucconra froin East Anglia and Northumbria. Thus 
reinforced, anil thinking to strike terror into the heart 
of England, as he had often done into that of France, 
Haatings sailed up the Thames as far aa his vessels could 
aacend it, and semSng them back to bis station on the 
eastern coast, entered Merda, and, plundering on all 
aides, proceeded toward the Severn, not improbably ex- 
pecting that the Welsh would join him when he ap-- 
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proached their couatry. The ealdermen and tbe Ung^fe 
thanes Bummoned agsinst these invaders the men of 
every town from the east of Pedredanj (now South Pe- 
therton, where Ina^ tbe greatest of Alfred's predecessors, 
had a palace,) and from the vest of Selwood, and from 
the parts east and north of the Thames, and from the west 
of the Severn. This comprised the whole disposable force 
of Mercia and Wessex, except those men of Wessex who 
were then serving in theii' own country nnder tbe king ; 
men were also sommoned from some part of North 
Wales, which at that lime acknowledged Alfred's au- 
thority. With this force they pursued the enemy, 
overtook him at Bnttington, on the Severn (near Welsb- 
' pool), and there beleaguered bim. Hastinge threw up 
"Works on both sides of the river, hut on both ddes he 
vas beset : he had no vessels, neither had he any means 
of ohtuuing suppUes when his provisions began to fail. 
Some expectation of relief he must have entertained, fijr 
he remained there many weeks, till Ihey had eaten moat 
of their horses, and the others had died of hunger. He 
then made a. desperate effort to break through the block- 
ading force on the eastern side : many of the king's 
thanes fell, and many of the Northmen. The Saxon 
Chronicle daima a victory ; hut Hastings efiected hia 
olfject ; and it is evident that be was not pursued with 
the same activity in his fiif^t as on his advance, for he 
reached his stronghold at Sceobyrig without farther 
iDoIestatioD.* 

There be found the ships which he bad sent back 
from the upper Thajnes, and there he probably found . 
also the remains of the larger fleet from Devonehire. 
For when Alfred approached Exeter, the Denes has^y 
broke up the si^^, re-embarked, and made sul np the 
Channel : they landed on the coast of Sussex, and attacked 
Chichester ; but the townsmen made a brave defence, pnt 
them to flight, slew many hundreds, pursued theoi to 
die water, and took some of their ships t; the rest pro- 
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ceeded tow&rd the eastern coast. A great change hid now 
been mought in the rdative strength of the contending 
pntieg : the Northmen, who aome ;ean before had mtde 
this island the chief, if not the only object of their 
ambitioti, were attracted now toward France and tbe 
Mediteiranean, where Qkj foond richer countries, a bet- 
ter climate, and leas reslBtance. The Ei^lish, on the 
odiei hand, under the wise arrangements of dieir king, '' 
had learnt order as well aa confidence in dienueltes, and 
were ready as weU to attack aa to reeist.* It was only 
iioin tbe Anglo-Danes that Hastings recdTed any ef- 
ficient aid : they seem, in Aill reliance upon bis enter- 
prising talents, to have supplied it zealously. With their 
assistance he collected a great force before tbe winter 
came on ; and, committing the women, the ships, and 
the booty, to tbe East-Anglian Danes, be made a rapid 
movement acrosB the Island, marching on the stretch. It 
is said, day and night, to Chester, t The En^sh army 
followed, and with good speed, hut conld not come up 
with him till he was within the waiia of that, even then, 
ancient city ; but they slew such of his men as tiey 
orertook, drove away all the cattle from the vicinity aa 
well as all that the maranders had collected, and burntthe 
com or trampled it down with their horses. They did 
not persevere in bedeging him ; the arrangement for sap- 
porting aa army in the field was too imperfect for this ; 
■nd Hastings, when the country was thus laid waste 
kTOund him, was as little able to establish himself there; ^■ 
which, if he could have done, the whole north of Eng- ' 
laud would have been under the dominion of the Danes ; 
and this was, probably, his oltject now, and in his former 
expedition. Necesaity compelled him to abandon it: 
he made an inroad into Wales, swept it of what be could 
collect there; bat not attempting to holfl Chester, nor to 
march again through Merda, where an active enemy 

• Wlllum oTIiblicHibiiTT, 1S4. 
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would have encountered him, he look a circuitous course 
through Northuinbria mto East Anglia, and bd to the 
former quarters ofhiacouDtrjinen in the Isle of Mersey.* 
Thus far the Vikingr had lost little in reputation, and 
he had abated nothing of his hopes. Before the winter 
he towed his ehips trom the Thames into the Lea, and 
erected a fortress upon that river twenty miles above 
London, . .it is doubtful whether at Ware or at Hertford. 
A great body of the Londoners, and of others whom they 
called to their assistance, attacked these dangerous neigh- 
bours in their stronghold, but they were defeated in the 
A.D. attempt, and four of the king's thanes fell. This occurred 
S96. during the summer; and when harvest-dme approached 
Alfred deemed it necessary t« encamp in person near the 
city while the people reaped their com, that the Danes 
mi^t not despoU them of the crop. He then farmed a 
plan, which if the &vourable season did not suggest to him 
it enabled him to accomplish, that of digging three new 
channels for the waters of the Lea, whereby he rendered 
it impossible for the Danes to bring out their vessels ; 
and to protect the men who were employed in these cuts, 
he erected works on each side of the river, and encamped 
in the vicinity. He succeeded in his purpose ; but the 
navigation of the river in that part was obstructed till 
after about seven hundred years it was restored to its 
old channel, chiefly by lord Burleigh's means.t Not 
waiting then to be attacked by a stronger and better 
directed force than that of the Londoners, the Danes 
sent their women to the care of their countrymen in 
East Anglia, and once more made their devastating way 
through the midland counties to the Severn. Alfred pur- 
sued them, while the citizens made spoil of the deserted 
ships. He found them at Quathiidge (probably the 
present Bridgenorth), and so fortified, that he made Do 
attempt to molest them in their intrenchmenta : but they 
seem to have been confined there, and the spirit, and 
perhaps the health, of his able enemy was now broken ; 
■ Su. Chion. 119, IKL TunHr.lLIIS-Ua, 
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for in the ensuing Eummer his army dispersed, some 
going into Northumbria, some to East Anglii, and those 
wbc had not enriched themselves with plunder taking 
a^n to the seas. Hastings himself went to France, 
obuincd a grant of territories there from the king, and 
was living there in peace when his countryman, Rollo, 
invaded Normandy.* 

The condusian of this war agunst a maritime iniadm 
connects it with an important circumatance in the naval 
history of England. The marauders, who had been driven 
beyond the Humber and the Ouse, thought to revenge 
themaelvea by sea for the defeats and disappointments 
which they had sustainedonshore, and they harassed the 
south coast of Wessex by frequent descents : these ei- 
pedidona were mosljy made in certain vessels called 
sscs t, which they had built many years before, and 
which seem to have been of a different construction from 
those in common use, probably longer and of greater 
burden. The Northmen were bolder and belter sailor*- 
than the Gauls and Britons ; but their vessels were of a 
mder stmctuie than those wliich Ccesar encountered in 
faia war with the Veneti : like them, they were broad-bot- 
tomed ;( ; but their keels were framed of light timber, and 
the mdea and upper works were of wicker, covered with 
strong hides; coracles,in fact, upon alarge tcsle,and with 
a wooden kecL The £BC3~were suptrior, it seems, not 
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only to these, but to any of Alfred's ships ; for he gave 
orders that long ships should be built to tlct againat 
them, full nigb twice as long he those which they were 
to engage. " Some," saji the Suon annalist, " had dxty 
OBTB, Mine more, and diey were both swifter and lees un- 
steady, and also hig^r than the otbers. They were 
neither mode after the Frisian nor the Danish manner, 
but so u be himself thought that they might be most 
serviceable." * From this description, which is the 
only one that has been transmitted to ub, it b evident 
that they nere gBlleys,Buch as were used in the Mediter- 
ranean t, and of which a model might eaaily be obtained. 
However little niiled for general service in the Britiah 
sesg, they were well adapted for defending the coast, 
and for attacking squadiona of greater collected force, 
but consisdng of ships less manageable, under all circum- 
stances, and individually far inferior in size. 

Nine of these galleys Alfred manned partly with 
Frieslanders, always a brave and hardy people, and 
then Ko noted for their maritime skill, that their ^ips 
were accounted among the best in the north. He sent 
them in pursuit of six of the Anglo-Daniih vessels, 
which going first to the Isle of Wight, and then to 
Pevonshire, committed great ravages every where on 
the coaat. They found diem at the mouth of some 
river : three of thdr vessels were aground, having been 
left by the tide, and the men bad landed from them ; 
the other three, seeing that it was intended to prevent 
thek escape, stood boldly out and gave battle. Alfred 
had ordered his people to take as many as they conld 
alive ; fbr he had determined now upon treating the sea 
rovers not as enemies, entitled to the laws of warj but 
aa robbers poniahable with death. The kings of Den- 
mark tbemsdvea had began to treat them thus, so into- 
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lerable had the syatem of piracy becomej even to the 
countries where it origiimted. But these orders were 
either disregarded in the heat of fight, or the DauM 
ibngbt with a desperation which rendered it impossible 
to regard them : on board two of their ships erety man 
was killed^ sll but five in tlte tlurd^ and these were se- 
verely wounded, yet they got off with their ship. There 
was eicber a great error of judgment in Alfred's com- 
manders, or the galleys were ill navigated by men who, 
though excellent sallorsj were not accustomed to sach 
vessels ; for upon making toward the bay where the other 
pirates were aground, three of the gaUeya got aground 
near them, and were there left by the tide, so that tbey 
conldreceiTenosupportfiom their comrades. TheDanes, 
•dzing the opportunity, attacked them on the sand : in 
ttw severe conJBict which ensued 62 English and Fries, 
kndera fdl: among the latter three were of suffident emi- 
nence to have their Dames recorded ; among the former, 
were Lucamon, the king's Beeve, and Bthelfortb, the 
king's neat-herd. On the part of the Suies ISO fell ; 
they were inferior in numbers, but the advantage in skill 
was on tbedr side; and the tide floated their vessels before 
the galleys could be moved, so that they were enabled to 
pudi ont aqd endeavour to escape. As far as the galleys 
were concerned they efifected this j but they were so weak- 
ened by (heir loss, and so many of the remaining crews 
were wounded, that only one of them reached an East- 
Anglian port; the othere were driven ashore on the coast 
of Sussex, because .the men were unable to navigate 
them : the crews were sent to the king at Winchester, 
and he ordered them to be hanged. In the course of the 
year twenty Danish ships were captured, and the men 
executed as pirates. After this England enjoyed, for 
about three generations, a respite from such hostilities.* 
Alfred, then, was the first English king who esta- 
blished a naval force ; and as he went out with his first 
fleet himself, he may, without impropriety, be considered 
as the first English admiral. He invited into his navy 
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not Frieslanders alone, who were probably at Ihe time 
. his allies, but adventurers of whatever nation who were 
willing to forsake a piratical course of life.* But he well 
knew that though great present advantage might be de- 
rived from their services, no durable power could be 
established bj such precarious means ; and that it is only 
by maritime commerce that maritime dominion can he 
supported. On this, aa on all other Eut(jects, his viewa 
extended not only beyond those of his contemporaries, 
but it may almoM he uud, beyond the possibilities of 
his age. He sent an ambaseador to India, to the Chris- 
tians in Malabar, and on the Coromandel coast, countries 
which no Enghshman visited again till the l€th cen- 
tury ; and whether the navigators made their voyage 
in his service + or not, he obtained from Wulfstaa an 
account of the manners and political state of the conn- 
tries towards the east of tbe Saltic ; and from Obthere 
a description of the land sa far as the White Sea and 
the rooKths of tbe Dwina ; parts which Richard Chan- 
celer, in the year 1558, was the first European navi- 
gator who re- discovered. 

Bede, Alfred, and Vogtr Bactm, are the three En- 
glishmen who attained all tbe knowledge that in tiieTr' 
respective times and stations it was possible for tbem to 
acquire, and who made the best use of that knowledge 
for posterity. Bede preserved for us tbe only roateriala 
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twa lomtd in inuij Hpsdidou. OnanaaecHion he uri, " hrwiihed 
to flDd out bow luic that land iCntcbid to the north, or whettiei taj mia 
■bode to tbe north itf Ibdw Mitn." ElmhenlMHyi," hewentchictr 
IniklDDftir thehojue-whtletCwilniiK^ibecauH they hnvcTfrrfooct bono 
(iTOTi) la thole UMh." IWwr. 11. SM, OS. It lui iIh been uld, not br 
HiUet ind Voltaire lime, thun arhoB little RKirch wai Id be FipnleC^ 
hut bj Campbell [L 39.), on Bpelman'a alleged authorllp, that Ohtheni 
Torise wu undertaken for the dbcovei]' of a nsitb.«iat panage la IihUl 
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which exist for bo ineonsidersble nor nniraportsnt por- 
tion of OUT national history. Roger Bacon anddpttted 
some of the most momenloua chemical discoveiies which 
were made in after ages ; he had a clear foreaigtit of 
others ; and it was in hiE then unpublished writings that 
his namesake, the more celebrated, but not the greater 
Bacon, found the principles of that experimental and 
indnctive philosophy * distinctly stated, which he pro- 
duced to the world as his own invention. No other 
BOTereign ever manifested so earnest a deure for improv- 
ing the moral and intellectual condition of his people as 
Alfred ; no one ever entertained wider or wiser views of 
national defence; and modem legislation has nowhere 
yet attempted to institute a syslem of policy for the pre- 
vention of ounces, and the security of persons and pro- 
perty, so efficacious as that which he established throi^- 
out his kingdom. 



Even Al&ed's far-sighted wisdom could not procure 
peace for his country in an age of violence; but he 
procured for it strength, and renown, and prosperity, 
dtning three generations. Upon his death the Anglo- 
Danes would soon have made themselves lords of Eng- 
land, if hia son Edward the elder, whom he left to 
encceed him, had not inherited much of his father's 
pnnnptitade and vigour. They took np the cause of 
Ethelwold, who, as son of one of Alfred's elder a.d. 
bethren, claimed the succession : they received him SO'- 
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for their kingj expecting thus to divide the English, ani] 
lubdoe one pirt by help of the other; but they were too 
rude or turhulent long to obBerre the respectful conduct 
towards him by which alone such Yiewe could be sue- 
ceufully pursued ; and Ethelwoid gathering a piratical 
force put to sea, and fluding alliei among ibe Northmen 
who had ettahliihed themielveB in France, returned with 

- B great fleet, landed in Ewei, which he subdued, per-* 

' suaded the Eait-Anglian Danes to join hint j and ^ter 
ravaging part of Mercia and of Wesaex, and being pur. 

:. ined by Edward to the feni in Lincolnshire, fell in a 
well-contested victory which he obtained over the rear of 
the king's Tetreatii^ army. The peace with the Anglo- 
Danes which followed lasted only till they felt them- 
telves strong enough to break it; and Edward then col- 
lected a fleet* of about 100 sul, with which to guard 
the south-esGlem coast, probably against any new inva- 
aiim on that dde. The Danes thought that he had 
embarked the greatest part of his army in the fleet, and 
that they might go plundering whjther they would 
without danger ; hut Edward, like hie father, kept the 
land force of the country always in readiness. He sent 
troops both from Wessex and Merda to pursue them, 
as they went on marauding from the Avon to the Se- 

. vem: these troops inlercq>ted ihem on their return, 
and defeated them with great Bla)q;hter ; two of their 
kings, who were sons of Regner Lodbrog, and ten othec 
chiefs, of sufficient note to have their names recorded t, 
falling in the battle. 

The next invasion was from Armories ; but it was by 
a fleet of Northmen (, not of the Keltic and Chiistiaii 
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inhabitantB of th&t country. They went weat afcoot, en- x.n. 
tered the Bristol cbannel, wasted the Welsh coait, and 9is. 
landing high up the Severn, entered Herefordriure in 
foTM, and there made a British bidiop, Camalac by 
name, prisoner : theking ransomed him for forty pound*. 
He was taken in a pert of that country called Irchra- 
fdd* : the men of that district had by their hnverj 
obtained die honourable privileget, that "when the army 
was mBTchiug forward against the enemy, they were to 
form the aTountward, and iu llie return home die itfe* 
ward." On this occasion they did not belie their renown; 
and when the Northmen would have pursued their de- 
vastating csjeer, they, with the men of Hereford (then, 
it is supposed, newlji founded by Edward) and of Gloa- 
eester, and of the nearest hurghs or fortified places, gave 
them battle, slew one of their leaders and the brother 
of the other, put them to flight, drove them into a wood 
or park as it is called, and there beset them, till Ihey 
eng^ed to depart from the realm, and gave hostages for 
their good faith. The king, who knew by his own ex- 
perience and his father's what that faith was worth, 
took care to guard hit side of the Bristol channel well, 
from the mouth of the Somersetshire Avon downwards; 
nererthdeEs they landed twice with the intent of re- . 
vet^ng themselves for their defeat, . . once above WaU 
chet, a second time in Porlock bay. In both descents 
they were defeated with great slai^hter; and the field of 
slao^ter near the former place is still marked by three 
funeral mounds called Glrab barrows.* The remidnder 
took refi^ in one of the islands in the channel $ ; and 
there they remained, probably confined there by stress 
of weather ; but many of them died for want of food. 
At length they escaped to the Welsh eoBStJI, far down 
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the channel, and in the Batumn made their way from 
tbence to Ireland.* 

ODce, duriag die latter part of Edward's reign, the 
Anglo-Danes invited some Vildngr to their aid against 
A-D. him ; but they were defeated at Maldon, and the king 
93l> curbed them by a chain of fortresses, bo judiciously 
925, placed, that they soon became inhabited towns. Upon 
the dOith of- this able king, and of his eldest son, Ethel- 
ward, who surriTcd him only a few days, the witena- 
gemot chose his iU^tJmate son AthelsCan, then thirty 
years of age, to succeed him. He proved the most suc- 
cessful and die most powerAil of the Anglo-Saxon kings; 
and not only annexed Northumbria to his dominions, 
but compelled the Welsh kings and Constantine Idng trf' 
the Scots to acknowledge his snprentacy. This was no 
willing submission on their part, and upon the first op. 
pornmity that seemed faTourable, Constantine threw off* 
his Taasalage ; but AAelstan was prepared both by sea 
and land, and while his army ravaged Scotland as far 
£>S4. as Bunfoeder and Wertmoref, his fleet laid waate the 
coast as far as Caithness. The Scottish king again sub- 
mitted, with as little intention of remaining subject as 
before, and with an exasperated desire oF ver^ance, tor 
which he formed a more extensive confederacy than any 
that had ever before been brought into action upon 
the >ame theatre. The Anglo-Danes of East Anglia 
and Northumbria raised their Baven Standard against 
the English monarch. Eugenius, the royalet of Ciim- 
bria, joined them by necessity or by choice, and the 
Wdsh princes with alacrity. Anlaf, the son of a Nor- 
thumbrian Idng, came from Ireland, where he had ob- 
tained a sovereignty, in the hope of recovering what he 
looked upon as his inheritance : he entered the Hiunbei 
with a fleet, which is said to have consisted of 615 

tlmetWU called Weal WaIbi ; ai 
marwn, Pembroke, and CaMisa_. 
•SalCllniiilai, 13!. Turner, IL 319, 



flhipg, and which seems, thereforej to have included the 
confederate forces fiom Norwaji and from the Baltic. 
AlbelstaD, oQ hia part, was asBisted by the Vikingr, 
with 300 companions, who were ready to serve on 
any ude, and Rollo sent him an auxiliary force from 
Normandy. He defeated the confederates in the great i.d. 
battle of Brunnaburgh, in which, according, to the con- 9S8. 
temporary poet, more bodies were left on the field for 
ihe yellow-footed kite, and the eagle, and the grixzly 
wolf of the weald, than had fallen under the edge of the 
Eword in any battle since the An^es and Saxons first 
came over the broad sea. Five of the allied kings were 
■lain, and seven of the northern earls. Constantine 
was one among the slain j and Athelstan .became the 
first undoubted monarch of England, for the Anglo- 
Danes were completely subdued. This was a real con- 
quest ; and he was even nominal lord of Wales and 
Scotluid.* 

The first treatyf between France. and England was 
made in this king's reign, who engaged therein to aaaiBf+' 
bia nephew, king Louis d'Outreroer, with a fleet against 
his ambitious nobles and Otho the king of Germany, 
The fleet, accordingly, appeared off' the coast of Flan- 
ders as soon as Otho passed the Bhinc ; it protected 
the maritime cities, and made some descents for the 
sake of plunder upon the enemy's territory. . This ex- 
pedition, although not otherwise worthy of record, is 
remarkable as being the flt«t instance in which an S39. 
En^sh fleet put to sea for any purpose relating to 
the affairs of the Continent. Hitherto, since the re- 
treat of the Romans, there had been no political relation 
between this island and any of ihe continental states, 
except that its fugidve or exiled princes repaired, some 

• Tnnwr, U. K9-3U. S«. Chroo. JlO—itS. Anulei ir. MaiiMmnUB 
^udO'CDDar. ReniiBHUicrn. Script Ut. MS. 

fC'atltpfaiilercxaiiiiilaqueDiiuiiiioniduKDiitrefainolTe.ncinitnle. 
BBBt d'vn uut oAntire entn ■■ Fnnccvtl'AtJBlBterEC, mis encore 1* 
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of them, to Frsnce for an sBjlum, Bome to the Baltic 

for the aid of those fieebooters who were reidy to en- 
gage in any enterpriae wherein a proapect of plunder wu 
held out. Bat England had now made a great advance 
in power and in dviliMtion ; and Athelstan, of whom 
it was B(ud by the grateful people, after the lapie of many 
generations, that a more just or a more learned king 
had never goTemed the kingdom, encouraged commerce, 
like his illuBtrioug grandfather Alfred, as the only 
meam of keeping up that naval foroe which the country 
needed for its security and strength. With thit view 
be eBtablished mints in all the coneiderBble towns of 
Kent and Wessex, as well as in London, enjoining withal 
that there should be only one coinage thronghont his 
dominion*,* And in order to raise the mercantile cha- 
racter by maldug commerce a way to honour as well as 
to wealth, one of his laws enacted, that a merchant who 
made three voyages over the high seas, with a ship and 
cargo of his own, should from thenceforth enjoy the 
rank and privileges of a thane, f The king of Norway, 
Harold Harfagre, whose son, Haco the Good, was in- 
trusted to Athelstan, that under his care he might be 
educated in a more civilised country than his own, sent 
the English king a ship with a golden beak and purple 
sails, and fitted up with its defences of gilded shields 
all round. In the selection of such a present, Harold 
probably considered as much what was most Lkely to 
gratdfy Atheletan's inclinations, as what could most ad- 
vantageously display the skill of the Norwegians. | 

England had heen greatly strengthened, and in a stiB 
greater degree improved, during the reign of three buc* 
cessive kings, who were equally remarkable for the 
wisdom of their measures, and for die vigour with 
which they pursued the oljjects of their steadfast policy. 
One of those otijects they had effected: the Engliiji 
were no longer a divided people ; throughout the former 

t. 3X. TuriMr, IL MS— GI4> 
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IdngdomH of ihe poljuchy, wherever die popolation 
wu £ngH^, die Idng ef England wm now oot the no. 
minal raerelj, but the real loveteign. But the Anglo- 
DaneB occupied a Isi^e part ^f tbe land, and thej had 
been conquered too recenUj for any approximation to- 
irarda an union ; there were little, if any, obstacle* of 
language; Uttle, if anj, of teligion; a great one in 
manners ; and s greater in that cherislied hatred and 
derire of vengeance which the recent conTersion of 
the more harbarona rac« had left unmitigated aa 
well as unaubdoed. Athelatan's earl; death, and the ^ 
accenion of his brother Edniuiid the Elder, at the in- 9 
experienced age of eighteen, aSbrded them the oppor- 
tiuitf for which thej longed; and at their invitation, 
Anlaf sailed a second time from Ireland with a great 
armament, and entered the Hiuuber. The Vikingr 
poMessed in thdr hahila and vocation surer means of 
raisiiig and maintuning a naval force than tbe Engliah 
goTenunent had at its command; the joiing king, 
who was totally miint:pared at sea, foand himself also 
inferior by land ; and, after two defeats, he submitted to 
a diahonouraUe peace, whereby he divided his kingdom 
with Anlaf, resigning to him all the country north of 
Wading Sb«et, with the condiljon, that whoever sur- 
viTed should become monarch of the whole.* Tbe 
great disparity of age between them'made this a favour- 
able condition for £dmund ; and Ankf, who pi-obably 
meant to keep the treaty no longer than till he could 
find an inviting opportunity for breaking it, or, perhaps, 
like many Mngs, took no care for any thing that might 
happen after his own time, died in the ensuing year. 

The Vikingr a^n invaded England in the following 
reign. A son of Harold Harfagre, Eric by name, hac^ 
after hia father's death, been driven from Norway for 
his crimes, having killed some of his brothers for the 
sake of their inheritance. The fratricide made for tbe 
Orkneys ; collected, aa it waa easy to do, a predatory 
force ; and began to plunder along the coast of ScoU 

•THnur.li.SSa-SfS. 
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land. This was during AthelsCan's life ; uid that king, 
tLough he had assisted his pupil Haco with a fleet which- 
enabled him to expel Eric, sent, oeTertheleBa, ■ mesaage 
to Erie now, aaying, that living been in strict friend- 
ship with the father, he desired to prove the sinceiitjr' 
of that friendship bji showing kindneas to the sou ; he 
invited him, therefore, to reign as his vassal in Nor- 
thnmhria. Subjects who were too turbulent to live 
contentedly under the goTemment of Haco the Good, 
repaired thither to join him; his inclination accorded 
well with theirs, and he made it the amusement of hia 
summer months to pirate upon the coasts of Scotland, 
the Hebrides, Ireland, and Wales. Having been ex. 
peUed from Northurobria, either by Edmund or by the 
people, he took to the seas again, agun found adventurers 
in the Orkneys, was joined also by some Vikingr among 
the Hebrides, and, after some descents upon Ireland 
and Wales, made again for England at the commence- 
ment of Edred's reign, and was received once more as 
their king by the resdess Northumbrians. Edred, like his 
brother Edmund, had succeeded to the throne in youth 
but no incapacity had yet appeared in the race of Cerdic. 
A.ii. The revolt of these Anglo- Danes eiasperated him, for 
<j4G. they had just before sworn fidelity to him on hia ao- 
cession : he marched against them ; and in the short but 
destructive war which ensued*, Eric and five other 
sea-kingB met vrilh the fate which they deserved. Aflet 
this victory, Northumbria was partitioned into baronies 
and counties,' and from this lime it remained as in- 
aepuable a part of the EngHsh monarchy as Kent or 

During the short reign of Gdwy the All-Fair, whose 
tragic story aSbrds one of the finest subjects for an his- 
torical drama, riothing relating to naval a&ira has been 
recorded ; but in that of his brother and Buccessor. 
959. Edgar, more than is true. A charter has been pro- 
duced, in which he boasts of having, by divine assistance, 
subjected to the kingdom of England all &e islands of 
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the ocean, with thdr ferocious kinge, sb fur as Norway, 
sad the greater part of Ireland, and its noble dty of 
Dnblin * : but of these conquests, this charter ia tbe only 
evidence that exists; and its own authenticity seems, 
therefore, thus to be satdsfactorily disproved. With 
equal exag^ratioD, and not on the incidental falsdiood 
of a foiled instniment, but in credulous history, be is 
said to have had three, and even four fleets, of ISOO 
ships each, stationed in the four seas, for the defence of 
the whole islaad.t One ancient writer states the whole 
force at 300 ; and even this would show a lai^e in- 
crease in the course of half a century. It has been 
related also, that every year, as soon as the solenmities 
of Eaater were over, he ordered these ships to be col- 
lected at their i^speeliTe stations; cniised with the 
eastern fleet to the western part of the island ; and then, 
dismissing that, proceeded himself with the eastern 
fleet to the north, and so agun with the northern fleet 
to the east jl, • . a parade of idle force, in which there 
would have been as little policy, as there is likelihood 
in the relation. It is also sdd of him, that be sum- 
moned tbe king of the Scots, the king of Cumbria, 
Macdius the archpirate, who was king of Anglesey 
and of the isles, and five other British kings, to meet 
him at Cheater, and there do him homage : so far there 
is good authority § for the statement ; and if Edgar*s 
character were entitled to respect. in other points, we 
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ought hope that Uter wricera bate cahimniAled hfm, 
when ihejr added to thit *, Ihat arderiog them on board 
bii Tcaiel, and ukiog hii leat at the prow, he compelled 
them to lov him ontthe riTer Dee, in provd manifeat- 
XtJonofhuiuperiot power: "chen,"he is reported tohttve 
■aid, " might bit twxetvm account theinselTe* king* of 
£ngl£iid, when they cBjojed such prerogative of high 
■nd nipreme hononr." 

Edgar is the hen) of monastic miten, because he 
mppoTted the monks in their nsurpationB upon the 
cantuia, having indeed made a cxnenant with ihem, that 
they should defend him agaiost derils, and he would 
de&nd them against men.f It was said of him, in 
prose and verse, that no king of England, either of his 
ownor former times, could be compared with him ; and 
that ever while he lived he dwelt in peace, wielding all 
as pleased himself without imstance, Idngs and earia 
A.D. bowing suhroislively to all bis ckims.^ Yet it appears 
966. that Westmoreland was ravaged during bis reign, appa- 
969. lentlybf tbeAn^o-Danes^; and that Thanet-huid was 
ravaged by his own orders, perhaps to punish &e inha^ 
980. bitanta for favouring the sea-rovers. Two years only 
after tiia death, a piratical squadron attacked South- 
ampton, dew or earned into captivity most of the inha- 
bitants, and laid waste the coaiL In the same year, 
Thanet was over..Tun by the Vikingr, and the county tk 
Chester also ; Devon, Cornwall, and the coast of Wales, 
were infested in the following year ; Dorsetshire in the - 
932. nest. A respite then occurs of five years, during which 
the great murrain of cattle first ^peared in Ms island. 
The next invaders attacked Watchet ; but here the 
people seem to hare inherited the spirit of their fathers, 
and defeated. them, though not viithout couBiderable loss, 
6oda, the thane of Devonshire, falling in the battle. || 
This was the only instance in which the Danes were 
• WlUu of HiliuaAurf, 17CL HoUiuhB], 1. 89L Tama, li 410. Pit. 
t Tuna, IL 411. SprisuD, CMdl. 440. 
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(accenfnll; opposed, sod almoat the only one in vhich 
uaj rigouT wai exerted inopposing them. For . . though 
itwu nid thit nothing could be more holj than Edgar's 
life, bating certain rices, and certain crimes (not of the 
Ji^iteat die) for which he did peaance and wu ab- 
solved ; and though after a convenient interval of time 
miiBcIes were woiled bj his remains, as jf with > view 
to his cauoniutioD, . . that Idng was a voluptuary ; and 
under his rdgn the English are said to have become a 
cornipted nation, undoubtedly in great measure owing 
to his examjde, for a licentious court never fails to make 
a licentious people. It ii taid, that his intimate inler- 
counw with fbieigneis oceaaioned an importation of 
foreign viees ; and that the Eaglisb, who till his time 
had been a simple and a sober people, learnt drunken- 
Dess from the Danes, effeminacy from the Flemings, 
and from the Saxons what is denominated a disordered 
fierceneH of mind.' These vices are not incompatible ; 
and for introducing ihe corruption of manners in which 
they took root, it is admitted by his panegyrist that 
Edgar has been justly accoied. The splendour of his 
kingdom died with him ; tlie ostentatious strength in 
which he gloried, proved to be but a pageant in the hour 
of need ; and one volupCnoue reign undoing the good 
which had been efEected by Alfred, and the elder Edward 
and Athelatan, (three of the ablest monarchs that ever 
mgned in succeseian) , . the people lodng, in the course 
- of one generation, their discipline and their courage, to> 
gether with these habits in which their moral strength 
ctntsiBted, found tbemeelves once more at the mercy of a 
maritime enemy. " This, by the way," says our old 
hirtoriant, "is noteworthy; that the Danes had an im- 
perfect, or rather a lame or limping rule in this land, 
ao long as the governors were watchful, diligent, politic 
at home, and warlike abroad ; but when these kind of 
kings discontinued, and that the reins of the regiment 
iiell into the bands of a peziant, not a puissant prince, 

• Williani oT UilmetniiT, ITl. HoUubad, L SO. 
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a man evil qnilifled, digaolnte, iltck, and licmiioiu, not 
r^arding the dignity of Ida own person, nor ftvoiuing 
the good estate of his people, the Danec, who before 
were courted from cout to coast, and ponued from 
pUce to place, u more willing to leave the land than 
desirous to tarry in the aaine, took occadon of atomach 
and courage to re-enter this isle ; and waxing more bold 
wid confident, more desperate and Tenturons, spared no 
force, omicied no opportunity, let slip no advantage 
that tbey might possibly take, to put in practice, and 
fully to accomplish, their long conceived purpose." 

But to suppose that the Danes had ever before this 
time entertained any purpose of conquering Ei^land, or 
that at this time they entertained it, is ascribing too 
much policy to diero and to the age. They had in- 
fested its coasts at the beginning sa roving freebooters ; 
then, like the Angles and Saxons before them, had 
seized upon portions of the land ; and kept what they 
had won, by main force at first, Bfterwards by compact, 
aa a people reduced to submiasion, but too numooaa 
and perhaps too powerM to be espdled. These Anglo- 
Danea, thus denizened, were now also natives, difitring 
in nothing from the Anglo-Saxons, or English as they 
were then called, except in some difference of dialect, 
which was rapidly lessening, and perhaps in retaining 
more predilection fbr.sone of dior heathenish customs. 
The Danes, aa a nation, had never vet engaged in ti 
national war agunst the fingUsh * : their own country 
was in too unsettled a state; they were boMed wldk 
nearer concerns ; and r^arded England only aa a land 
which drew oS* the Vikingr of other countries from their 
coast, and afibrded usefiil occupation for their own 
LacklanoB, who would have otherwise been restless and 
dangerous at home. A great change in these relatioiis 
was DOW about to be efibcted. 

A Danish force, in the year QQl, plundered Ipswich, 
and advanced to Maiden. Brithnodi, then ealdermaa of 
Essex, who is described as of commanding stature, elo- 
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quent, strong, and alwa^B alert in time of duigeTi 
«dranced to meet them upon tbe fint intelligence, and 
defeated them with great slaughter. The few who 
escaped to their ihipi carried the newt of their losi to 
their own country, and excited so strong a feeling among 
their countrymen, that a lecond and stronger expedition 
was equipped, with which they sailed for Blackwater. 
bay ; and haring landed near die scene of their former 
defeat, sent a proud message to Britfanoth, saying they 
were come to avenge it. Yetitseenis that the; were more 
desirosa of booty than of vengeance ; for it is said, that 
when the eatderman, collecting as manj of his people aa 
could hastily be gathered ti^ther, marched against 
them with aU speed, lest the invaders shonld, owing 
to his delay, be enabled to occupy a single foot's breadth 
of the country, they changed their tone, seeing his host 
in battle array, and demanded gold from him by a 
herald, asking why they should wage war and slay each 
other, when he might buy off the danger by delivering up 
his treasures ? Brithnoth bravely answered, that " his 
treasnres were not so easily to be obtained, but that point 
and edge must determine between them in the grim 
game of war." fine he attanpted, with inferior num. 
bers, to defend the passage of the estuary against them ; 
and fell, with most of hia followers, in the attempt. 
The conquerors mangled his body, and carried his head 
to Denmark, there, probably, to malce a drinking cup 
of hia skull ; and when the abbot of Ely removed the 
mutilated remains for interment to his church, to which 
Brithnoth had been a distingaished benefactor, a waxen 
head was substituted,* 

After this victory, the Danes so mis^ably harried the 
defencelessland,..defencelessbecanse of the imbecility of 
the rulers and the corruption of the people, . , that king 

pncloui remajni of Anglo-SiiDn pscOr- The Elr Chronicle, in ntnct 
nom whiib i> Ihne g\ven In Ulmtration of Uut pomi, ihowi h"* 11 hw 
lumiwd that BiHhDoth'i death U twke Niud in Ibe Suoo Cbnmida 
tf. ISI- 16a) in Ibe mat iceDei nod Id dilkiail Jtta. 



Btbelred the Unreidy vta advised by his council to 
iMf off the inraders. The men of Kent httd tried that 
dii^Tsceful experiment more thsn a century before, ia 
Bthelhert"* reign*, when the negotiation had failed only 
because the Danes preferred taking all they could find, 
to receiving what the Kentish men were wiUing to give. 
Archbishop Siric u aaid to have been the person who 
now proposed this miserable expedient; which no one 
would have been base enough to propose, if l|e bad not 
known that the king andthe witenagemot would be ptiEtl- 
hnimouB enough to entertain, and the nation so poor is 
spirit, ao loBlin character, aa to approve it.t Ten thou- 
•and pounds was the sum which was voted on this occasion 
to the enemy, " for the great terror which they brought 
upon the sea coast;" and thb payment ia noticed by 
early writers as the beginning of direct taxation in this 
Gonntry.} The Danea took the money with the intention 
of coming for more as soon as they might think pro- 
per ; and, in justice to those by whom the measure was 
advised, it shonld be remembered that they coniidered 
themselves not as having purchased peace, but a respite 
from war, and that they employed that respite in plan- 
ning vigorous measures, and preparing for them. They 
>. collected all the serviceable ships that could be gathered 
!■ ti^ethcT at London, and raising a land force at the same 
time, intrusted the command of it to an earl, two 
bishops, and JGIfric the ealderman. Nothing has been 
more clearly proved by experience in war, than that in 
the multitude of commanders there is danger; in this 
instance, the evil arose not ^om jarring opinions, but 
from treachery. The intention was to surprise the 
enemy, who were again upon the coast, and to surround 
them in some port, by land and water ; and this was 
likely to have succeeded, if ^Ifric had not apprised the 
Danes of their danger, and then deserted to them 
the night before the attack was to have been made. 
They escaped^ therefore, with the loss of one ship's 

I Tiuiiar, IL Wt FMUniu, 139. 
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crew. The ihipa from London and Eut Anglia met. 
their fleet, and a fierce action en«uedf in which .Xlfric's 
veaEel was taken, hut he himself eeetped ; and the 
Idog, with a crueltj which must be imputed to foil as 
great a degree to his own cowardly natore a« to the 
barbaritf of the age, took vengeance npon him hj put- 
ciag out the ejea of hia son." After this, -^fric feigned 
repentance, and was pardoned ; and it it not surpiiBing 
that he then avenged himielf bf s second treason. 

Treason, indeed, had now become common, as it ever 
will in times of anarchjr or miarulej and more e^>eciaUy 
where national differences are still preserved in full forc« 
among the people. Bebbanburh (now Bamborongh) 
was pimidered and destroyed by the Vikingr : their fleet, 
then entered the Humber, and ravaged the land on both 
aides ; the people gathered together to defend them- . * 
selves ; but their three commanders were of Danish S 
blood t, and, at the moment of joining battle, they act 
the example of flight. At no farmer time hod England 
been sofeebly defended nor bo formidably attacked; for 
the king of Denmark, Svend-Otto of the forked beard, 
the Swejne of English iietory, who from the com- 
mencement of his reign had encouraged the piratical 
espedidons against this island, came now in person to 
take part in them. In the course of his adventurous 
lifb he had been driven from his kingdom by Eric of 
Sweden, and fled hither as to s place of refuge ; hnt. 
Edgar had refused to harbour him, suapecting, it is 
said, that his flight was simulated, and dtat his real 
purpose was to spy the weakness of the land. The sus- 
picion was false, though the faithless and ambitious 
character of Sweyne might well give rise to it ; he then 
repaired to Scotland, where he was hospitably enter- 
tained, till, upon Eric's death, he was enabled to return to 
and to recover his kingdom. He had allured Christianity 
in hie youth, that by the help of the heathen party he 
might make war upon his father and dethrone him ; 

• Sax. Chnxi. IfB. Williiin of Malmaiburr, IH. 
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dtmi^ hu abode in Scotland he becune again a Chiifr' 
tian in profesEion, perceiving ihit heacheiusm had be- 
come the weaker aide ; but he had not forgotten his 
repnlse at Edgar's conrt, and the desire of revenging 

< himself upon the people of En^and upon that score, ia 
said to have been the motive which induced him first to 
encourage the VUdngr in their expeditions, and now to 
join with them.* 

He was impelled, also, by a mixed motive of honour 
and of barbarous piety. His father, Harald Blaatand, 
had fallen in the war which Sweyne, with the aid of a 
heathen party, waged against him ; nerertheleBs, this 
son performed obsequies to the parent whom be had 
dethroned and etain, and the ceremonies are strikingly 
chaiacterislje of Scandinavian manners and feelings. 
He invited to the feast, . . for such it was, . . die Jar] Sig- 
valld, and Bui the Thickset, and their brothers, of the 
newly founded republic of Jomsburg, that they might 
make potations in honour of their father at the same 
time. They came with the bravest of their people, in 

* forty ships, from Vindland, and twenty from Scania. 
Great multitudes assembled : on the first day of the ao- 
lemnitlEs, Sweyne, before he aacended the throne, drank a 
capacioua cop of strong drink filled to the brim, to the 
sacred memory of the late king his father ; and then he 
made a vow, diat before three years should have elapsed 
he would invade England, and either slay king Etbelred, 
or dispossess him of the throne, and drive him into ex- 
ile. The guests who had been invited pledged him in 
that same cup. A second then went round, in memory 
of our Lord and Saviour, . . so awfully ivere things 
sacred and profane blended ! . . and a third to the arch- 
angel St. Michael. Jarl Sigvalld, next in order, drank 
to his father's memory ; and made, in hke manner, r 
vow that within three years he would invade Norway, 
and either glay Jarl Haco, or expel him irom the land. 
Thorkell the Tall vowed that he would accompany hie 
brother Sigvalld, and never forsake him, in this adv«ii- 
• FsDUmu, US-IU. H<db«l, L 97. 
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tore. Bui the Thickset swore to the Bftme effect j and 
Vsgn Akason vowed that he would go with them, and 
not retnm till he had shun Thorkell Letra, and taken 
his daughter Ingibiorga foi a coneubine, without aski&g 
the content of her Mn. The ViJdngr of Jomeburg con- 
fessed, on the following mDming, when they were sober, 
that they had vowed greater things than were expedient ; 
bnt the; resolved that for that reason it was necessary 
to undertake the performance without delay. The ful- 
Glment of Sweyne's vow was delayed mudi longer, but 
the time was now at length come for csjrying it into 
effect.* 

The aea king, with whom he now united hig forces, was 
a Norwegian, Anlaf ot Olaf by name. They sailed up 
the Thames with ninety-four ships, and appeared before 
London on the festival of the Virgin Mary's nativity ; 
they made a fierce attack upon the city, and endeavoured a.d. 
to set it on fire; "but they suffered," says the Chronicle +, **^ 
"more harm and ill than they ever thought anytown^' 
people could have done them ; for the hol^ Mother of 
God, in her mild-heartedness, on that day considered 
those townspeople, and they rid theraselvea of their ene- 
mies." But theprotection of the tutelaryQueen of Angels 
was vouchsafed only on her own day, and extended only 
to that place ! No other people imitated the brave ex- 
ample of the Londoners. The fleet turned back, indeed, 
from London; but it was only to " wreak the greatest ill 
(hat any host could do," in biuning, and plundering, and 
slaughtering, not otdy on the Kent and Essex shores, 
but in Sussex and in Hampshire ; and then they took 
horse, scoured the country far and wide, and committed 
"unspeakable damage," till the king, with the advice of 
his base counsellorE, sent to o9br them tribute and pro- 
vision for the winter, and la ask with what sum they 
would be satisfied. They consented to accept sixteen 
thousand pounds in money ; and going to Southampton, 
took up their winter quarters there, and were fed by the 
people of Wesaex. As their force is computed not to 
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hfl*e exceeded 10,000 men, it hu been BUEpected that 
there wbb more of treachery than of cowardice in the 
king'i council, and that some, who vtse of Deniih blood, 
had already formed a design of Q'ansferring the throne 
to a Danish dynasty. The fact, that the whole burden 
of lupporting these invaders was thrown upon a part of 
the country where the people were purely English, in- 
Etead of requiring diat they should quarter themselves 
among the Anglo-Danes, may seem to corroborate thia 
niapidon.* 

Disgracefbl as Oub transaction was, it was the means 
of converting an active enemy into a friend. Olaf had, 
-pnAably, manifested a wish to be instructed in the Chris- 
tian religion; for bishop ^feah and the ealderman 
Ethelwcrd, were sent to accompany him from South- 
amplon to Andover, where £thelred then held his court, 
Jeaviiig hostages in the fleet for his safe return. He was 
then baptized, the king bcii^ his sponsor, thus adopdng 
him as his son, according to the usage of that age ; and 
he promised that he never agmn would come to England 
' hut aa a friend, which promise, the Chronicle observes, 
he kept +, . . an obBeryalion that shows how httle reUance 
was placed on the word of a Northman. But the money 
which had been psid to king Sweyne purchased oidy & 
respite of two yeas. The Danes then entered the Bris- 
tol channel, plundering the coast on both ^des; landed 
once more at Watdiet, and wreaked their old hatred 
there with flre and iword ; then, tnming back, and 
roundii^ the Land'aEnd, they coasted the south of Com< 
,, wall to the mouth of the Tamar, ascended that river 
r. spoiled Lydfoid, burnt the minster at Tavistock, &nd 
J. returned with a rich booty to their ships. In the en. 
suing year they entered Poole harbour, and stationing 
their fleet at the mouth of the Prome, ravaged Por- 
setshire. Forces were often collected to oppose them. 
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but irhenever the; were' about to join battle, Bome irre. 
Bolulion appeared, whether arising from the apprehen- 
sion of treachery in tbeir leaders, dislnist of their courage 
or conduct, or that fear which a succession of defeats may 
bring even upon brave men ; and the invaders were always 
victoriouB. Another time they made the Isle of Wight 
thdr quarters, and purveyed for themselvea in Hamp- 
shire and Sussex. The seas, which since England became 
a great maritime power, have secured it against all fo- 
reign enemies, served, in those unhappy ages, only to 
expose it on all ddet to predatory invauon ; and tlie in- 
vaders having now learnt to despise a divided people, a 
feeble government, and a pusillanimonB ling, sailed up 
the rivers at their will, and penetrated into the country 
whithersoever they would." 

Nest year they came ^ain into the Thames, entered « 
the Medway, and defeated the men of Kent near Ro- 9 
diester, because the English had not the support which 
they ought to have had. Then, taking horse, they over- 
ran that county. The king and his council determined 
to ftct against thero now by sea and land; shipa were 
collected and manned, but the chiefs were neither so 
ready nor so faithful as the men ; from day to day some 
reason for delay was found in the irresolution, the dis- 
cordant opinions, or the treachery of Ethelred's wretched 
coansellors ; and when they acted, the enemy always 
received such dmely intelligence, that they were never 
to be found where they were sought. Thus, says the 
Saxon chronicler, these sea- armaments and land-arma- 
ments served for nothing but to harass the people and 
waste their means, and strengthen their enemies. The 
treason by which all the efforts of the people in their 
own defence were frustrated, is explained by the great 
intermixture which by this time had taken place botlt 
with " the Danes and Britons, who were like enemies to 
the Englisht;" there being few, it is said, either of the 
nobles or commons who were not, in some aegrec, am^ 
nected with them. This, however, though highly daD' 



gKWiB, could never have produced encfa geiMTtd evil, im- 
len the nuBrule and coniequent anarcfa; had bem bo great 
diit men felt themBelvei disdiaiged from all re^ian«i- 
bility to snch a goTemment, and r^arded only their 
t.n, own interest or their own Bsfietf. A year's interval re- 

looo-cntred,- the Viklngr, a« if to le«Te En^ad fallow for 
that seaatin, having directed dteir course gainst Nor- 
numdy, and Swejne being engaged in war with the 
king oi Norway. Etbelred employed thii interim, not 
in preparing against the certain renewal of their hosti. 
litiea, but in wasting Cumberland with an army, and 
^e lale of Man with a fleet. * The enemy returned in 
the enaoiDg year, landed in Hampshire, and advanced 
to £tbelinga-dene, now Alton, ravaging all before them. 

1001. There they were encountered by such a local force as 
conld haatUy be brought together. On the part of its 
leaders there could have been no treachery ; for Ethel- 
ward and Leofwin, wlio were two of the king's high 
gerefas, feU, and three other peraons of such distinc- 
tion that their nunes were recorded. But the people 
must either have been wanting in numbers or in heart; 
for, at^r lodt^ little more than fourscore men, they left 
the Danes in possession of the field, though the con- 
queroTH, it is affirmed, had su^red much greater loss. 
The conquerors proceeded westward without opposition, 
and on the Devonshire coast they were joined by another 
fleet of freebooters, collected by Palligt (probably some 
Vikingr), on whom Ethelred had bestowed domains and 
gold and silver, for the sake of securing hia services, 
but who, with piratical contempt of faitii, broke all the 
promises and oaths which he had made. ^ 




The; now bnrat TeigntoD, and miWB goodly towna 
than &e ehronickr could name ; till the JnbabilMite, 
finding they were not spared, because ^hey idbted no 
i«sistance, made peace with them : which means, that 
they compounded for their own safety, without any 
reference to their ineffidoit goremmenL Another 
force had now heen employed under two of the king's 
gerefas, but this was defeated and put to fli^t at 
Finhoe. The Ticttmoua Danes turned eastward then, 
and, quartering ihemeeWes in the Isle of Wight, com- 
pelled the people of the adjacent country, by fire and 
sword, to make terms widi them. When die coim- i 
ties were thoa treating &>i themselves, the king and ^ 
his conndl might easily make themsdrei bdieve that it 
would be not less a prudent than a popular measure 
once more to parchaae peace for the nation. The eal- 
dennan Leofsige was the negotiator on this occasion ; 
and the Danes consented, on conditian of receiving 
24,(KKH., and being moreover supplied with provisions, 
to denst from their ravages. That the Danes wonld 
soon have repeated their viata, their devastations and 
their exaedona is what the experience of such transac- 
tiona renders certain ; hut they were prevented now by 
an act of greater perfidy and more atrocioua wickednesp 
than they themselves, wicked and perfidious as they 
were, had ever committed or imagined ; for, upon a 
pretext that they intended to kill him and his council, 
and make themsdves masters of the kingdom, Etfadred 
iiaued secret orders for the well known and never to be 
forgotten massacre of all the Danes in England.* 

The Saxon chronicler, {□ whose time this massacre 
occurred f, seema to accredit the plea that it waa a pre- 
ventive measure; and if any inference might here be 
drawn from the nlence of one who so briefly recorded 
paanng erenta, it would appear that he felt no shame 
for die baseness, no indignation at the cowardly inhu- 
manity, no horror for the guilt of mich an expedient. 

• 8m. Chron. 174— 17K. 
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ETen if that plea were not, aa must be suspected, a mcxe 
pretext, . . even if the Danish chiefs had fanned the in- 
tention which was imputed to them, it would affi>Td do 
excuse for auch meaaa of prevention. It may he hoped, 
and indeed beliered, that the accursed drcumatances 
which Danish historians have repeated, are only such. 
exaj^OTatioDS aa the event was Ukely to occasion ; but 
it ia certain that women and children were not spared, 
the intent being to extirpate the Danes in England. 
More than any other erent in English history this mmt 
be deemed a national sin, because it waa so widely car- 
ried into execution that Uie greater part of the nation 
were not only consenting to it, bnt actually engaged in 
it. It was a national sin of the blackest character, and, 
as such, it was punished by national judgments, die 
heaviest of their kind for the then existing generations ; 
yet so directed by that almighty and all-merciM Pro. 
vidence, which, in its omniscience, ordereth all thin^ 
for the best, as to produce great and abiding good ftf 
future times. In little more than the course of three- 
score years the people who had contracted this guilt 
were twice brought under the dominion of a foreign 
king; their princes were driven into esile; their nobles 
dain in the field, or pat to death as subjects who had 
rebeUed against their liege lord ; their churches were 
tilled with foreign prelates and monka ; their knd was 
divided among the conq^ueiors ; -their laws were enacted 
and administered in a foreign tongue; and thdr very 
language was disused, not in their laws alone, but in 
their religious ceremonies, till, long after, it had, in pro- 
cess of time, melted into a composite speech with that 
of their Norman masters. 

~ The foUy of this atrocious measure was as enormous 
as its wickedness. For, if it had been carried into 
effect with the most remorseless resolution, so large a 
part of the population waa at that time Danish, that, 
even in England, the Danes must have been weakened 
In a much less degree than they were exasperated ; and 
their couutrymen were a formidable nation, masters of 



ibs sea, and with an nble and active sovereign at tlieiT 
head. Wherever the people venlured 1u obey the exe- 
crable orders of their government, they seem not to have 
ahnmk from the crimes which were required at their 
bands ; but as no struggle is recorded, it must be in- 
ferred that no attack was made in any part of the 
country where resistance was to be expected. Sweyoe *.d. 
was goon upon the coast, thirating now more for venge- iO03. 
ance than ever before for booty. His siater, Gunhilda, 
had been put to death, with her husband and son, in the 
presence and by command of Ediic Streone, who haa 
left the most infamous name in Anglo-Saxon history. 
Brotherly feeling may have had little influence upon one 
who had shown no sense of filial duty ; but no additional 
excitement was needed, or could indeed be felt, incensed 
aa he and bia people justly were to tbe highest degree. 
The first year he ravaged Devonahire, Doreetahire, and 
Wiltabire without resistance; the next he came with 1004. 
hia ships to Norwich, and burnt the town. Ulfkytel, 
who commanded in East Anglia, agreed niih tbe other 
chiefa, that seeing the enemy had come upon Ihem un- 
awares, before he had had time to gather his forces, it was 
better to purchase peace with them before they did too 
much harm in the land. The Danes would now have 
deserved more reproach for serioualy listening to such a 
proposal, than for entertaining it only with the view of 
taking vengeance the more securely. While they amused 
him, as they thought, with negotiatiug upon the terms, 
they made a secret march upon Thetford ; but he, to9, 
was on the alert, gathered hia forces aa secretly as he 
could, and sent orders to destroy their ships. Tllst at- 
tempt failed ; for they had not left them unprotected. 
Having plundered and burnt Thetford (then a populous 
■nd famona place, but which has never recovered its 
former prosperity), after a night employed in havoc, the 
Danes set out in the morning to return to their fleet, 
tllf kytel intercepted them ; and so brave a battle eniued, 
that, if his whole force had been collected, the enemy 
would never have effected their retreat. They con- 
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letted that tbej never had mettrith "woise hand-play"' 
ID' Englaod than what Ulfkylel then bron^t thern. 
Bnt their nnmben gave them the victory, and many of 
hiB Teteraa Eut AngliuiB fell.* 
A. A. The next leaaon brought with it a Kvere famine, which 

1005. seems for that year to have rid the countiy of Ae 

1006. Danes. On the following they returned to prosecute tlieir 
just vengeance, landed at Sandwich, and spoiled, burned, 
and slanghtered whererer they went. The whole po- 
pulatioo, of WetKX and Merda were ordered out to 
oppose them, and even lay under arms during the har- 
vest i hut it is said that this availed as little as it had 
often done before ; that the enemy went whither they 
would ; and that the people aufiered more from being 
kept in the field than they would have done in battle. 
After Martinmai, the Danes retnmed to their quartets 
in the Isle of Wight, providing themaetve* by plunder : 
in winter they went into Berkshire, as to their ready 
farm, says the chronicler; lighting, according to custom, 
their camp beacons as they went; that is to say, marking 
their way by flames. A force was brou^t against them 
at Kennet, and defeated there; and th^ tnmed back to 
their quarteta with their booty. " Then might the people 
of Winchester see them pasdng thedr gates, and fetching 
thdr food and plunder over an extent of fifty miles from 
the sea coaat" Ethelied, who aeems to have taken dielter 
in the centre of the kingdom, as if the safest place 
were that which waa farthest from the aea, once more 
took counsel wi& advisers who were as base as himsdf, 
and once more they concluded that thai only resource 
was once more to offer tribute. The Danes accepted 
S6,000f., and the English were again compelled to feed 

That money purchased two yeans' respite. During 
the firat the government could nact nothing more from 
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its ezbanited sniuects : in the second, it called upon 
them to build and preeent a ship from eveiy SIO 
hides of land, and from everj eight hides to Air- 
niah a helmet and breast-plate. This ia the remotest 
precedent that bu been discoveied for the tax of ship- 
mone;: according to the beet calculatiM), it would have 
produced nearl; 800 ahips, and have anned more than 
S0,000 men. In tbe third ;ear tbej were read;; and a 
."die hook tella ns that never befbre were so manj ships K 
gathered together in England in an; king's days." All 
were hronght rotmd to Sandwich, " that they mi^t lie 
.tbere,aiuldefeDdtheluulagainstaDyout>force.'' If such 
were indeed the arrangement, and this whole formidable 
fleet was collected at one point, instead of being Btatiimed 
in difierent parte . for the defence of s coast which was 
every where attadced, the writers of that age might well 
complain of treason in the king's coundla. But, before 
Sweyne could profit by this diapcaitioD, the naval pre-, 
parations of the English had ended in bringing upon 
themselves more confusion, loss, coniitemation, and dis- 
grace. There was a feud at this time between two 
chiefs, JBribtric, brodier of the notorions traitor Edric, 
and Child Wulihoth, father of the not less notorious 
.earl Godwin. The former preferred an accusation 
against die latter ; and Wul&oth, thou^ he is said to 
have been uiyustly accoaed, justified the accusation by 
his condnct ; for he deserted with twenty ships, com- 
menced pirate, plundered the aonth coast, and, though 
it was his own country, wrought every kind of raischief 
there. Brihtric was despatched against him with eighty 
■ail, thinking to take him aUve or dead. The fleet was 
driven ashore hy a Demendona storm ; and WulAiolh 
■oon came and burnt it, where it lay stranded. When thii 
news came to the Idng, be and hia ealdermen and 
UDbles are said to have regarded all as lost, and to have 
fbruken the remainder of the ships, which were Ihen 
brought back to London, and all thought of naval , 
defence waa abandoned. * Thus lightly, says the chro- 
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uicler, did the; let the labour of all the people go to 

Presently, as if thej had waited only for this disper- 
sion, the Danes came to Sandnich. Tburkill was the 
commander of this armj, and it was known by his 
name. They would have stormed Cantecburyj if the 
people of East Kent had not purchased a respite for 
3000/. ; then they made for the Isle of W^ht, and 
from their old head-quarters ravaged Hampshire, Bo'k- 
shire, and Sussex. The whole country was called upon 
to arm and act against them on all sides ; yet nowhere 
did they meet with any effectual resistance. Once, 
when the Idng might, with a good force, have inter- 
cepted them when laden with booty, the traitor Edric 
frustrated his purpose. At the fijl of the leaf they 
stationed themselves for the winter upon the Thames, 
and they often attacked London ; but the annalist, who 
perhaps had his dwelling there, exclaims, " Glory be 
to God, that it yet standeth firm, and they always meet 
with evil fare there ! " They crossed the Chiltern hills 
daring the winter, burnt Oxford, and plundered on both 
sidea of the river downward from thence to Staines. Then, 
avoiding the force vrbich the Londoners had gathered 
,. against them, ihey continued their destructive move- 
0. ment till the spring, when they returned into Een^ 
and there repaired theii ships. They sailed next for 
the eastern coast, entered the Orwell, and, landing at 
Ipswich, went in search of Ulfkytel, to revenge them- 
selves for the victory over him, which had cost them 
so dear. In this battle they had their revenge; for the 
East Anglians soon fled ; and though the men of Cam- 
bridge ctuod firm, many good thanes and a multitude 
of the people fell, and the invaders remained masters 
of the field and of the country. They soon mounted 
themselves, so as to have East Anglia at their ^11 ; 
entered the fens, slaying men and cattle, and burnt 



Tbetford and Cambridge. One part went southward, 
then toward the Thamea ; the othere to their fleet. 
Thej are spoken of next as entering Osfordshirej then 
Buckinghamshire, and so along the Ouse to Bedford 
and Tenriaford, where, at the confluence of the Jrwell 
nnd the Ouse, the vestiges of a camp* and the remains 
of a castle long continued to mark theii winter-quarters. 
Meantime, whether imbecihty, of cowardice, or treachery 
prevailed in Ethelred's council, (he effect was the same : 
his levies were either di&banded at the time when their 
Bervices were moat needed, or they were in the west 
when the enemy was in the east, and when the enemy 
was in the south they were in the north. All the 
lung's counsellors were summoned to advise how the 
country might be defended ; but no plan was persisted 
in longer than for a few months, and at lengdi, the an- 
nalist says, there was not a chief who would collect b 
force ; each fled as be could, and no shire would stand 
by another, f 

Under anch circumatancea, Bthelred and his Witan a 
might easily persuade themselves that their only re~ ID 
source was to purchase another interval of rest, and 
that compositian might be made upon better terms by 
the government, than by each part of the kingdom 
compounding for itself. At this time sixteen counties 
had been over-ran. J " AU theae misfortunes," says the 
chronicler, "fell uponua through ill counsel;" that they 
would neither oBer tribute in time, nor fight in time ; 
but when most mischief had been done, then they made 
terms with the enemy. And notwithstanding these 
terms, and the promised peace and amity for which the 
tritmte was paid, the Danes went every where in troops, 
plundering, and spoiling, and slaughtering our miser- 
able people." Hitherto, the Danes had generally kept 
such treaties faithlullyj; and this was said to be their 
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only TUtne ; occauonal infractions being rather imputed 
to independent freebooterB than to the nation. But 
thej did not now fpve the miserable English the mea- 
■nre of peace which had been bargained and paid for : 
and with what decency could a goremmeat that had 
plotted the maaMcre of the Danes, and a people who 
had perpetrated it, complain of bad faith i At this time 
diejr* are Mid to have been instigated b; the traitor 
£klric Hi* brother (probably that Bribtric under 
whose command the eighty ships were lost) had accused 
the oohles of Kent before the king, and entered forcibly 
upon thm possessionB. They, in return, surrounded bim 
in one of his houset, and set fire to the house ; and he 
either perished in the flames, or was killed as he at- 
tempted to escape from them. The mannen of the 
nation, indeed, were luch as to deaerre the evils which 
were brought upon them. Id revenge for his brother, 
Edric, who bad always been in secret communication 
with the Danes, is now charged with proposing to then) 
that they should drive Ethelred from the throne, take 
the whole north of England for their own, and leave 
turn, as their friend and ally, in possession of the rest. 
This agreement having been made, he urged them, for 
bis own ptupoKS of vengeance, to h^n with Canter- 
bury.* The citiceos made a brave defence, being ani- 
mated by the preieiice and the exhortations of their Arch- 
bishop, .£Ife^, w Elph^e. They held out twenty days^ 
till their provisions were consumed; and then the prelate, 
who was eminent for the holiness of his life, sent to the 
Daniah chief, not to propose terms of surrender, but to 
entreat that he would spare the immcent t, and t^e heed . 
how he ahusetl that power with which, for the sins of his 
people, God bad armed the Danes. There seems reason 
to diiuk that ThurkiU was dispoeed to grant the mercj 
that was thus supplicated ; but he had little authority in 
such things over his men, and still less over the En- 

■ <M«ni, ut Hpn, S37. 
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glish*, vrho formed part of his army, ud itlio wen 
either the letunerB of Edric, eager lo iTenge hii quairel, 
or Anglo-Danes in whom the remembranoe of the mas- 
sacre was burning. Tbey began to Honu the d^; 
and, throwing firebrauda from the moandi and towen 
wliich thej'had conatruded, set some of the dwellit^ 
on fire. A strong south wind spread Hie conflagration ; 
and at this crisis, when the citizens were confounded, 
not knowing whether to abandon the walla to the assail- 
ants, or their houaes to the flames, EUiiiar, the arch- 
desciw, whose life had been spared for tome former 
crime by Elpbege, ia charged with having treuJteronsl; 
admitted the enemy t: . . if he did eo, itwasaan of m- 
pererogatfon ; for the place at that moment wm at their 
mercy. Unntterahle cruelties were then eommitled 
upon the inhahitanCa ; and when rapine and cmdty 
were satiated, it ia affirmed that military esecniion fol- 
lowed, and that the survivors were decimated, . . not in 
the manner which that word usually implies, but nine at 
every ten being put to death, and only the tenth spared. 
Four of the cletgy and eight hundred of the people are 
swd to have been all that were left alive. 

Canterhory having been thus laid waste, diey car- 
ried Elph^e on board their fleet, expecliiig to exact 
a large ranson for him; and then sailed for Green- 
wich. The old system of negotiatian had been once 
more renewed, and the snm of i8,000l. agreed 
tipon as the tribute. Edric, and all the elders of the '■b. 
Witan, clergy or laymen, came to IxHidon to see to the '^Oln. 
collection and the payment. Meantime Elphege at. 
tempted to escape by ni^t. One monldab bit^rapher, 
who, like all such biographers, is never at a loss for a 
miracle, says, that the Devil appeared to him in his prison, 
but in the form of an Angel of light ; mi, saying that 
he was sent to deliver him, as St Fetn and SL Fanl 
had been delivered, led him into the midat of the 
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maratiee, then Teniahed, and left him there in the dark- 
ness ; that die Aidihishop, perceiving then how he had 
been deceived, prated to our Lord, when an Angel was 
sent to guide him back to prison, and comfort him by 
the ptomiBe thkt on the morrow he should he rewarded 
with a crown of glory for all his sufferings ; that, as he 
was about to re-enter hii prison*, the guards saw, caught 
him, and beat him crueUy before they thrust him in ; 
and that during the night a celestial splendour illumined 
the place, and he was refreshed with heavenly odours, 
and many taints appeared to Mm singing hymns of 
thanksgiving and of jay, among whom he recognised St. 
Dnnstan, who told him they were come to let him see 
the blessed society which he should partake through all 
eternity, if he would persevere only one day more in 
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sofifering pstiendy «luit«Ter God might for HJb gloiy 
penult Mb perseculorB to inflict upon him. On tlw 
morrow he was brought before the Danish chiefs when 
the; were assembled at ti dmuben feait, a cargo of wine 
having juGt been brought them from the south.* Thejr 
demanded the sum which they had flzed for his raneora ; 
aud as he had it not to produce, and cou]d make no pro- 
mise that it should l>e paid, they threw their hatde-axes 
at him, then the heads and bones of the oxen which had 
lieen slaughtered for the feast, and then stoned bim, till 
gome one whom he had formerly confirmed, cleft bii 
bead in compassion with an axe."+ 

There are falsehoods which so truly characteriBe the 
manners and the spirit of different ages, that the; oi^ht. 
not to he rqected from the history in which they occur. 
It is related, that when the Danish chieis, to whose 
drunken fury Elphege had fallen a victim, ordered bis 
body ta be cast into the river, the great multitude of 
theii Boldiers, whom he had canverted to the faith, re. 
fused to permit this ; and, though they had made no at- 
tempt to save him, took arms to prevent such an indignity 
from being offered to his remains. A council, however, 
was held by common consent, in which it was agreed 
that trial should be made whether or not Elphege had 
been a holy man ; which, if he were proved to he, hi> 
body was to be at the disposal of th(»e who beUeved in 
him, and they might inter it with what honour they 
would. The proof was to be made by smearing an oar 
with his bloH)d, and planting it in the ground that night : 
if on the morrow it remained barked and sapless, as 
they now beheld it, his converts were to acknowle*^ 
themselves convinced of error ; but if, on the contrary, 
it should put forth leaves, the pagan chiefs should then 
confess tbeir fault. At daylight, accordingly, the oar 

• Su. Cfanm. 1S!I. 
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•mtB fbnnd to have ftuiimed the appeuuice of a floariih.' 
ing young ash. The body wu then borne to the tiHiib 
upon the shoulders of it« hunuliated uid penitent mur- 
derers, and inniunenble miradeB woe immediately per- 
formed by it : there was a present cure for the tune, 
the blind, the deaf, the dumb, llie diBCosed; and all 
who reftieed still to be conTerted were cut off by sotne 
speedy and dreadAiI death.* With such inrentions, the 
monks adorned, as they thought, tlte disgraceftil fact, that 
the primate of England, having been made prisoner in 
his own city, had been carried by his captors to Green- 
wich, detained there in rigorous durance for aeTen 
iDontha, while the great council of the reahn was sitting 
at London, and put to death, because there was none 
to ransom him ; and this not forty years sAer Edgar 
had commanded the four seas 1 

Whatever may have been the reasons which witb> 
held the Wltan,. or the clergy, from ransoming £1- 
phege when his life might have been saved, his body, 
after he had thus sufiered, waa thought to be worth any 
price, and large offers were immediately made for it. 
Having obtained it i, the Londoners conveyed it, with 
triumphant joy, to St. Paid's, and there deposited it aa 
a treasure. The whole of ihe tribute, or Danegdt, by 
which name the humiliating impost waa called, seems 
at this time to have been paid. The Danes swore to 
keep the peace which had been purchased, and then 
their force dispersed as widely sa it had before been 
collected. Tburkill, with five and forty ahips, entered 
into Edielred's service X, and engaged to defend the land. 
Ml condition that they should be fed and clothed. But 
die kingdom was in a miserable state of eibanstion ; and 
when the wretched king aasemUed his Witao once more, 

t " Sin tnM (H pRao," un Oibem ; fflc to hrn Hlmitud Ihil tb* 
Duts iMH, iftB latb inaif of bli HnirUti, mnUd hme thcows »me 
dKRcUe npoD the Blncutoui p>R oThli ibny. 
^Cr«i«i(|i.s»)tiinim« IhntohHtbMn.dtfmirt irHiywith tlie 
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at apheecalledHaba, they found tbetDBclvei BO helpless, 
80 hopelesi, bo deatitiite of all hnmui reaonrces, that 
almoBt the only hasiness which they performed was n> 
order that an estraordinary fast should be kept for the 
three days be&re St. Michad's day, on bread, raw heibs, 
and water, on which days die poor were to be provided 
with a meal by the more fortunate claeBCB, but without 
mest ; that in every pkrjsh on these days processione 
should be made baiefootj that every one should con- 
fess and perform penance, every priest say thirty masses, 
and every inferioi clerli and monk thirty psalms for the 
Icing and the kingdom, and that in every church the 
mass contra pagaitos should be song daily. Every ser- 
vant was to be exempt from work on these days, that he 
might the better perform the reHgJooa duties which were 
required ,- but on his own account he wia at liberty to 
employ himself as he chose. Any one of the servile 
dass who should break this fast was to be punished in 
peraon, as he could not in purse * ; a poor freeman was 
to be mulcted thirty pence for the same transgression ; a 
king's thane ISO shillings ; and these fines were to he 
divided among the poor. Robbery, selling men into 
forogn slavery, and the abuse of justice for hatred, for 
favour, or for the lucre of gdn, were denounced as 
crying sins ; and the people were exhorted to serve 
God and obey the king, as their ancestors had done, 
that so they might better defend the kingdom.t "All 
these humiUations,'' says a church historian %, " being 
extorted by fear, did not produce that effect wluch 
otherwise diey would have done." Thst they could not 
but ful might have been expected, because they were 
performed in fear, as well as extorted by it. Against 
the natural visitations which God, in the course of his 
providence, appoints, there is no other resource, no other 
refuge, than to Himself, in earnest and continued sup. 

■ " CortD 1110 oniqHHiat" 
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plication ; but when a people call upon Heaven to aid 
tbem against their enemies, they must put np their 
prayers in hope, wad help themBelvei, if fliejr would be 

If Sweyne dedrod any other plea than his own will 
and pleasnre for renewing hottilities, he may have found 
it in the Ling of England's engagement with ThurkiU, 
who WBB a Danieh subject. The Danish party was in 
itsetf strong, and was at this time increased by that 
numerous class of persons who are always ready to for* 
sake the losing side. Wliile his own people lu^ed 
Sweyne to invade England, for the purpose of pun- 
ishing Thurkill ■ as a traitor who had revolted from 
his allegiance, the Anglo-Danes, and those who now 
made common cause with them, iRvited him to the easy 
conquest of a fertile land ; where the Icing, having 
abandoned himself to women and wine, was hated by 
his subjects, and despised by other nations ; where the 
chiefs were jealous of each other, and the people pre- 
pared for defeat by their weakness, thrir distrust, and 
their fears.t Little pertuaaon was needed by one 
whose power was commensurate, with his ambition. He 
,_ assembled a great fleet, and set sail, with a display of 
3. splendour {, as if bis object had been rather to take 
possession of a kingdom than to conquer one, so gaily 
were his vessels adorned, and their prows crested with 
lions, eagles, dolphins, and dragons, emblematic alike of 
their swiftness and their strength. First, he made for 
Sandwich ; but, making Uttle tarriance diere, as if the 
information which he had there obtained induced him 
to change the scene of bis operations, he sailed for the 
mouth of the Humber, and, entering the Trent, landed 
at GunsboTough. § The whole country north of the 
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Hamber submitted to him, with its earl Uhtred. This 

example was followed by the people of Lindsey, next 
by the Fifburhingam, or FivehuigiDgs, u the SMOciftted 
Doiiieh inhabitants of LeicesteT, Lincoln, Nottiogbam, 
Stamforil, and Derby were called*, and then by all the 
military force north of Wading Street, erety ghire giving 
him hosUgeB. These hostages and the fleet he left iu 
charge with hi« 80D Canute ; and having obtained pro- 
visions and horees from his new subjects, he mounted 
his main force, crossed Walling Street, and, in the words 
of the chronicle, they wrought the greatest evil that 
any army could do.f Oxford and Winchester sub- 
mitted with little or no resistance. He carried sway 
faoBtages from both cities, and then bent his course 
towards London, proceeding with such eager speed, that 
many of his people were lost in crossing the Thames, 
because they woi]ld not make a circuit to reach a bridge, 
Dor patiently explore ibe places where the river might be 
safely forded. By thJB rapidity he expected to get poi- 
sessioD of London ; but Bihelred was there, and, un- 
worthy as he was, the Londoners nobly thought J, that, if 
they deserted their king, who had thus committed him- 
self to their fidelity, they should commit a sin which 
ought Dever to be fo^ven. ThurMll also, who proved 
faithfnl to bis engagement, was with him, and the 
auxiliary fleet was in the river. The invader employed 
artifice and force alike in vain : the citizens rejected his 
overtures and repelled his assaults ; and, if the same 
courage and the same loyalty had been found in other 
- parts of the kingdom, Engluid would not have been 
subdued bj the Danes. ^ 

But this brave example was tost upon the nation. 
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Sweyne marched into the west liter hia repolae, an! 
hilled with bii annj >t Bath, wfaithrr Echelmu-, the 
ealdermui, and all the western thaues, came to make 
their aubmissiDii, and give hostages. He then re^ 
turned northward to hii aidpa, the people, whitheisoerer 
he went, now adcnowledging him be king. The Lcm- 
dosera, themtelvea, finding that the; were tmnipparted, 
pernited no longer in theii renitance. He had threatened. 
If he took the dty , to pluck out their eyes, and lop off 
their hands and feet : thej knew that thia threat was 
made with the intention of fulfilling it ; and they im>w 
■nlnnitted in despair, aatisfied in having eo done their 
duty, that they were the laat to yield. This it ia af- 
firmed they would not have done, if the king had nvt 
withdrawn from them, either in cowardice, or in dia- 
tnut ; for, aaya the monldsh hiitoriin, " they were men 
deserving of all praise, whom Mars himself would not 
hate disdained to encotmter, if they had had a wordij 
leader. Even with only the shadow of one to snppoR 
them, they hraved aU dangers of hattle, and withstood a 
siege of several mondiB." But Ethelred, who took refuge 
flrat in Thurkill's fleet, with his family, and aftemarde 
in the Isle of Wight, accused his chiefs and his people, 
and took no shame to himself. He represented to those 
ahbots and hishops who still adhered to him in his ad- 
versity, that, through the treachery of those in whom he 
'had confided, he was now, to the disgrace of the English, 
who had deserted him, en outcast and a fugitive ; and 
they who had thua faithfully followed his fortunes were 
now in such straits, that many of them wanted doth- 
ing, and all found it difficult to procure food. The 
country was completely subdued, the coast dosely watdi- 
edj and perhaps at this time there was more dai^r &oin 
dieir couptrymen, he said, than from their enemiea. No- 
thing remained but a doubtful hope that the duke of 
Normandy might talce them under his protection. Thia 
he would ascertain, by sending over the queen and her 
children. If the duke, her brother, received them aa 
persons who were so near to him in blood, that kindnesa 



mnld be a pledge of his onn Kcurily ; othenrue llC 
diould not want resolation to die where he wu, with 
hoDoar, rather than to Ure with ignominy any where 1 
The qneen's reception was such u be desired; and 
having wtuted some months in the Isle of Wight, with. 
DDt perceiving any favourable change in the state of 
i&irB, Ethelred followed them himself, leaving Sweyne 
king of England in full ponession, but hj the ;et 
inaecure right of conquest.* 

He held it but a few weeks after the dethroned king a 
had retired to Normandy.-|- The fleet immediately "' 
obeyed his son Canute as his successor; hut the witan 
■esembled, and advised that Ethelred should be invited 
beck ; for no lord, they said, could be dearer to them 
than their natural one, if he would govern them better 
than he had done before. Gladly did Ethdred receive 
wacb an invitation ; and he sent over his son Edmund 
die Atheling, with the messenger, who had orders to 
sahite all his people, aayiiig, that he would be their good 
lord, wonid amend all those things of which they all 
compluned, and would forgive aU that had been said or 
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done BgainsC him, provided the^ submitted to him with 
■incerit^. Then, eajs the chronicle, wss full friendshiti 
eatablished, in word, &nd in deed, and in compftct, on 
either side. "In this remarkable trftnsaction," sajv 
Mr. Ptlgrave*', "we may discern the germ of Magna 
CfaarU, and of all the subeequent compacb) between the 
king and people of England." Ever; IXniah king, it nas 
now declared, ws« t« be held for ever as an outlaw in 
England ; a declaration which ehowe with how deep a 
hatred the Danes were r^arded. Ethelred then re- 
turned from the continent, and was received with that 
joy which alwaya accompanies a restoration. He lost 
uo time in sending agents to aU parts where mercenaries 
could be engaged ; and great numbers flocked to him 
accordingly. Among them came a certain king Olaf 
(perhaps thesame who had been baptized in this country^: 
he brought with him a strong fleet ; and, with the aid of 
these Scandinavian ships, the king of England resolved 
upon attempting to retake London from the Danes. 

The fleet was of little use, unless it could pasa the 
bridge. But this, which was of wood, wide enough for 
the commodious passage of two carriages, and supported 
upon trestles, had been strongly fortified with towers, 
■nd a parapet breast high ; and at its south end it was 
defended by a military work, placed on what the Ice- 
landic historian calls the great emporium of Southwark. 
This fortress was of great strength, built of wood and 
Ktone, with a deep and wide dilcb, and ramparts of 
earth. A first attack upon the bridge failed ; for the 
Danes had manned it well, and defended it bravely. 
Grieved at bis repulse, Ethelred held a council of war, 
to deliberate in what manner they might hope to destroy 
the bridge ; and Olaf undertook to make the attempt 
with some of his sbips, if the other leaders would join 
in the assault CatulDg, therefore, some deserted houses 
to be pulled down, he employed the beams and planks 

■•i%m*al Df hiTHJiurr r^ht. the nUlan itlpulitHl tliBt Ibc king ttimU not 
■iHIKhlfl poweTr ThejTmpued tenDt upon Elhelrvd ; th«y rlnlicBlcd 
tbMrnuUKUl lllHtT, U tli> luu time tluC lbe;i rapM^ tbe unctttjt of 
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m ccHiEtructing projections from the sides of the Bhips, 
under cover of which, when they were laid alDDgside 
the bridge, the assault might be m^e ; a cootriTance 
intended to serve the same purpose as those machines 
which, under the names of " Gate " and "aows," were used 
in d^es. He expected that the roofing would be sttot^ 
oiough to resist the weight of any atones which might 
be thrown upon it ; but in diis expectatioD he had cal- 
ealated too much upon the solidity of his materials, and 
too little upon the exertions and activity of the de- 
fendants ; and when, with The advantage of the flowing 
tide, the ships bad taken their station, stones of such 
magnitude were let fall upon them, tliat the cover was 
beaten in : shields and helmets afforded no protection ; 
the ships themselves were shaken and greatly injured. 
Bid many of them sheered off. Olaf, however,- per- 
sisted in his enterprise. Under cover of such a bulwark, 
he succeeded in fastening some strong cables or chuns 
to the trestles which supported the bridge ; and, when 
ibe tide had turned, his rowers, aided by the retumii^ 
■tresm, tore away die middle of it, many of the enemy 
tieii% precipitated into the river, The others fled into 
the city, or into Southwark ; and the Thames was thus 
c^ned to the fleet The south work was then attacked 
nd carried ; and the Vanes were no longer able to pre- 
vent the Londoners from opening their gates, and joy- 
fully receiving their ting.* 

Ethelred dien moved against Canute, who, since his 
father's death, bad remained with his fleet at Guns- 
borough, and had just now agreed with the people of 
Lindeey that they should supply him with horses, and 
m^e a join espedidon with him for the sake of plun- 
der. .But so litde did Ethelred deserve the reproach 
of unreadiness at this time, that he arrived in Lindsey 
vrith his army before they were in the field; and Canute, 
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unable to protect his Anglo-Duiieh subjecti, tod: to fail 
ships, and sailed out of the Humber, leaving &em to 
his mercy. Little did the^ find at Ethelred'a hands. He 
" plundered, and burnt, and slew all the men he could 
take;" while Canute, with equal inhumanity, making 
for ^ndwich, landed the host^es there who had been 
given to his father, cut off their ears and nosee and 
hands, and then repaired to Denmark ; either deeming 
jt necessary to secure his succession in his natire coun- 
tty, or because he found that a stronger spirit * had ma- 
nifested itself against him in Ei^Iand than he was able 
at that time to contend with. For a little while the 
English were delivered trom their foreign enemies ; bat 
money was now to be raised ibr the payment of their 
foreign friends t ; and when 21,000^ were levied for 
that purpose, they felt more aggrieved by the impost, 
than grateful for services which had been bravely as 
well as faitbfnlly performed. The miseries of the pe«>- 
ple were increased by a great sea-flood, on the eve of 
8t Michael's day, such as had never been heard of 
before : many towns were destroyed, and innnmerable 
,. lives. Early in the tnsuing year the witan was held at 
S. Oxford, and marked by an act of characteristic treachery 
on the part of Edrie Streone, a man as conspicuous in 
those miserable times for the skill with which be con- 
ducted his political intrigues as for hia crimes. Sigforth 
and Morcar, who were Anglo-Danes, and chiefs of the 
seven burghs, were inveigled by him to a feast ; and 
nhen they had been made so dmnk as to be incapable 

• Ascordlng Is l)w Diniili hlMortin KrltMd, be niBknl ■ greU dehnt. 
and KudrinnmMaf ^AHia(HoRiaB.i.ia>.). Tli>n It IB lnthntfliin 
of thU is cm willen, InliksD It ma Ml llkilT u hut b«a onilocikid 1 
Int Snnn nmniau i gnK vMwr S^'"' tv Ethtbcd, oHli OUr> n. 

■rUthbccitklSinnunliMa; AMIq. CdhhauHL SI 

t Mr. Pil(nn (b, an) tblnki Ikli nni WH pdd ta tlH Di» ahB "ten. 
ObdhI tn undlBteWd atatlb ud honlBn." I new dllftr fton Hr. 
Pil(n<>Bu|i(napoinlDrkMoirwUliautMawdirtnutiirmTHiribuIlnllili 

tnfUnce Onanwurh li nantiDMd u llie pU« where Ihe ATmit to whiefa 
tbfl ujmsit «H Budc nt AUtionod i and It li then tb^t OlAf himI All 
people mlihl be expcend to be (buad Part of (he noner niij. tndced, 
probably lure been paid toTbuAUL wha,"cboD«lpg rather to renuin Id ■ 
reflon rtplenlibed wfib all rlchfa. tluui to return home to hki ami onintrr 
that winied lucb coininodliiein ware here tDbebadiCompoimded with iha 

at all Ib'e Danea Ibat vere meo o( war.'— HoMilfd, i. TliT 
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«f defending tbemselveSj tbey were kiDed b; hie people : 
their retainers look refuge in the tower of Sl Fridet- 
wide's, now Christchurch eathetlnil; but agtunat this 
niiacreant no unctnary was secure : it wu set on fire 
by his orders, and tbey periahed in the flaroea. Whe- 
ther Ethelred consented to these inurderB before or after 
the perpetratioii, niatlerB little to hie guilt in the tranc- 
BCtion, or to his general character. If he did not order 
or authoriae the crime, tie endeavoured to profit b; it, 
and sent to seize their pofisessions, and to secure the wi. 
dow of Sigferth, . . a lady famed for her ranii and beauty, 
and who might, perhaps, soon have found a second hus- 
band, able and willing U> have taken vengeance for the 
one of whom ebe had thus villanonsly been bereaved. 
She was carried prisoner to Malmesbnry. Edmund the 
Athehng went secretly to see ber there, and the inter- 
view led to a marriage, which was kept secret from the 
king ; for Elheb«d is Siud to have been regarded with aa 
little respect by his own family as hy foreigners.* 
. The Danes at this time, as well as the English, had 
mercenaries in their service t ; a proof that society was 
beginning to settle into sometbiiu like r^plarity in the 
most barbarous parts of Chiisletiaom. During Canute'a 
absence, these adventurers held many places for him, if he 
should return, or for themselves, as the course of events 
might determine. Olaf recovered Csjiterbury from 
them ; wasting that dty a aecond time with fire : after 
which Ethelred employed him in collectii^ doubtless 
for their joint use, the imposts, which nothing but force 
could have made the people pay. It would not be sur- 
priung if this mode of collection excited more discontent 
than die lav, the burden of which, assuredly, it was not 
likeiy to diminish. The Anglo-Danes, on their part, 
could not but resent the treachery which had been prac- 
tiaed upon two of their chiefs ; and that resentment was 
inflamed when they saw that Edmund the Atheling, well 
klU)wn,for his prodigious strength, by the name of Iron-- 
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ude, luTing married the widow of tile one, adzed upon 
the poBsesBigng of both. Edric, who, perhaps, had de- 
tigned those poEsessiona for himself, was at thia lime 
plottiog the deetruction of that prince ; and some of those 
aries who, upon Cuiute'a departure, had passecl 
1 the Beryice of Ethelred, opened now a secret 
vith the Danish king, and invited liim 
to return, assuring him of their support Canute 8009 
got togetier a fleet of 200 ships, " royally decked, fiir- 
nished and appointed, both for brave show and neces- 
sary furniture of all tnanner of weapons, arms, and 
munition." * He sailed first for Sandwich, which 
seems now io have been the favourite poit of tibe Danes, 
then to Poole harbonr ; the whole coast of England being 
in those days better known to its enemies than to its 
own sailors ; and, making Wareham bis naval statJon, 
he ravaged the three counties of Dorset, Somerset, and 
Wiltahire. Ethelred, whose long and disgraceM reign 
was now drawing towards its close, was lying sick 
at Corsham, where Edric, who still possessed the con- 
fldence of that weak king, collected an army, and Edmund 
hastened to join bim^ith a force which he had as- 
sembled in the north. But when they should have 
inarched against the enemy, ironside discovered that 
Edric'a intention was to betray him; and found it neces. 
sary to return, with those troops who were faithiiil, to a 
place where he might feel himself in safety. The. traitor 
then once more revolted, and went over to the enemy 
with forty ships, which, as they are s^d to have been 
manned by Danes, seem to hare been a mercenary's 
fleet Weasex then submitted, gave hostages, And sup. 
plied the invader with horses, . . to be employed against 
their own countrymen.t 

With these miserable circumstances the year closed. 
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Early in the ensiuDg one, Canute, and Edric wiih him, a.o. 
advanced into the heart of the country *: they crossed the 1016. 
Tbtmeaat CricIdadefaDdiproceedingintoWanriukshire, 
passed the remaining part of the winter in hiying all WHSte 
around them with fire and swoid. Edmund raised an 
■nny in Mercis. to oppose them. When he had raised it, 
the men could not act, it is said, unlsss the Idng were with 
them, and unless they bad the assistance of the burgesses 
ofLondont: and, ss these conditions were not complied 
wiA, the army dispersed, giving snother proof of the 
dissolution of government in England. Nevertheless, 
mother efibrc of authority was made, and Ethelred or- 
dered a general array, requiring every man to take the 
field, under pain of the highest penaltjes which the laws 
appointed for neglect of duty. He himself was the de- 
faulter ; for when ibe force which had thus heen brought 
Hither sent to him in London, and besought him to 
join them with all the aid lie could collect, he came, 
indeed, . . but it was oi^y to receive a warning that he 
must take heed unto hiroself, and in anywise beware 
how he gave battle, because those persons on whom he 
relied meant to betray him. This he believed, as one 
who had too much cause for believing it ; and, for- 
saking the army, he went hack to I^ondon. Canute, 
meantime, was gaining over towns and villages to his 
party, and, with indefatigable pohcy, never unemployed, 
holding councils by night and fighting by day ^ : aad 
Edmund, finding that no successful Bland was to be made 
in Wcssex or Mercia, united himself with Uhtred, aNorth- 
nmbrian earl : but when it was supposed that they would 
' march against the invader, they employed themselves 
in laying waste the counUes of Staffordshire, Shrop. 

< " with ISO iliipt," UT1 the Sum Clinnlc1& u If tlie Bret hall <xi> 
inented In thlt eipe^lion : wchspi It ucended (be Serem, Ths Dviiih 
ihlpt Kem to bm nrluMd aaj liTer tlul ii iu>i|ible for i coal lurge ; 
but mt UUa Ucoe Ebey ooud not pui Lo n dni Bridge. 

* BuE.Chmn. I9£. WIRub of HilmeiliurTHn Uw Herduii npntedlv 
■aeniMednditood fOmidUmM:— "^ould hut Ihe kini cone *i>a 
ii(I>ndoaTtbeT°nrrrs^Mi1i«i'tiwb Woo/at tbri^counCrr.-- mi.} 
Thii leeini u III like Die Dine^ the; were ttipulitliiaialieFiiilinllkIL 
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shire, and Cheihin, in punuhment for their tubmiaaon 
to the Dumb. Edmund Irondde iva> inferior in courage 
to no man ; but he wm «s cruel as hi» competitor, and 
far inferior to him in ability. While he wsa thua in- 
flicting additional evils upon hli miserable and helplesa 
countrjmen, Canute, as a means of counter-policy, bttt 
in the same spirit, doing like hurt in all places wlure be 
came, went through Buckingham, Bedford, and Hunting, 
don shires, and so intoNorthaniptoTuliire,along the fena, 
to Stamford; dien into Lincoln and NottingjianiBtiire, 
and on towards York, " not sparing to do what mischief 
mig^t he devised wherever he went." This had the ef. 
feet of recalling Uhtred from bis marauding career. He 
hastened northward, "and submitted for iieed,and all the 
Northumbrians with him ;" but, though he gave hostages, 
hewasputtodeath by Edric'i advice; and Canute gave 
Northumhria to hia own kinsman and ally, earl Eric, 
one of the most distinguished of the northern ehiefa. 

Edntmd, when this last expedition had terminated ta 
ill as it deserved, went back to London to his father, who 
ended his unhappy life there on St. Geo^e's day. The 
chiefs who were at that Ume there agreed with the 
Londoners in choosing Edmund for their king, over- 
looking, as in the caae of Athelstan, bis illegitimale birth 
for the sake of his personal qualities, and because hia 
legitimate brothers were all too young. In Ms courage, 
in his surpassing bodily strength, and in his popular 
qualities, Edmund Ironude resembled Richard Cceur de 
Idon ; he resembled him also in the prodigality with 
which his courage was exerted, and in the ill fortune 
that attended it. His first buunese was to reduce Wea- 
■ex to obedience. While he thus was engaged, Canute, 
who, marching back from the north, had collected all 
hia force at his fleet, moved with his ships to the 
Thames, and stationed them at Greenwich. London 
bridge had been so well repaired, tliat he did not deem it 
advisable to repeat the hasardous way of aasault hj 
which Olaf had forced a passage there ; he therefore 
dng a caiul round the Southwark fiirtress, and brought 
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his fleet through this channel to the westem ride of the 
bridge.* This, ^hich impUea extnunlinary forest 
and persererance for those times, enabled him to invest 
London on aS aides ; to ihst no one could go in or out 
But the citizens, relying upon their heroic king, widi> 
Hood him, and resisteii ill hia attscka. Edmund has- 
tened jrom the west to give him battle. An action was 
fought at Peonnan f , a second at a place called Sceor- 
■tane % ; and this the northern historians represent u 
one of the most funons battles in diose times. It lasted 
two days. On the second, Edmund encountered the 
Danish king, and aimed a blow at him with his sword. 
Cauate interposed his shield, so as to save himself; but 
the stroke was given with snch force, that it deft the 
■hidd and the neck of the horse. The Danes ru^ed 
in, to protect their king Irom his terrible adrersary; and 
the traitor, Edric, is said at this crisis to have thrown 
the English into confusion, by hoisting a head upon a 
spear, and calling upon the Dorset and Devonshire men 
to flee, for it was that of their Edmund, who was slain. 
That brave king could not make the deceit known in 
time, nor, by his greatest exertions, restore confidence 
to an army who thought that in losing him they had lost 
all hopes of victory. He kept the field, however, till 
night put an end to the contest ; and during the night 
the Danes decamped, not venturing to tenew it against 
one who would have been invincible if personal prowess 
could have ensured success. \ 

Clui)iun;iLKl ben UieAniuli or SCAuguitlDeDienlJan.lhilaihini battle 
WH laafbt tiMwHn Edmund ■nd CinulE. (Beautin of Ensl^nd andVllei, 
Tlii. «8I.) But, ucgnHng to Cunden, Ihc Kent uT ttiii bittln >u « Poi, 
jHt^TUUg. n«r the «ui« of that «r«m wteh p'S nune to Brut™. 

Uullt«uiisd»ttlieDana.|CiiDd. 101.) Cuniden («5S.) Hnw ntha la 
Iblnk that Ihc biMI* «• ntnc UltfBhki* uhu, which HtUn Rni ewnUM, 
DvartfjflTillagA of LonffCoinpUin,HheT^ In tliAcLEvlv of Btoim {complete km 

But 1 Mino luch dniH m wn ^ri^uu"™ the*Httf( diMuce tnH 
twecn Sbcntoiw and Pen renden db«oii*i conjecture ipucli moro pntnibta. 
i Sai. Chron. 197. WDIlam of HabiHMiT, CIS. Toimt, a lK-4eL 
ADtlr|, Cdt..Scud. m 130. 
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It is Bud that Bdmund, ueeiiig Edric's treason in the 
battle, threw a spear at him. The traitor escaped by 
Btartitig aside ; but the weapon was butled viU) such 
force, that it trsnsfixad two soldieis. Yet, so easily waa 
the king deceived, or lO accoropUsbed was Edric in all 
the arts of deceit, that a reconciliation between thein 
was presently brought about. Edmuod's credulity may, 
in some degree, be exphiAed by the early ascendency 
which Edric, under wbom, as a foster-father, he had 
been bred up, had obtained OTer him ; but there was 
no correspondent feeling on the other part, for it was in 
concert with Canute that the traitor now acted. In order 
to impede the progress of one whom it was more easy 
to citcumvent than to resist in the field. The last battle 
had the effect of encouraging the West Saxons, who 
were before divided, to throw off the Danish yoke, and 
acknowledge their native king; and Kdmund was then 
■trong enough to advance to London,'and relieve the 
dtizens from their state of siege, driving the enemy 
toward their ships, which were farther up the river. He 
pursued ; forded the Thames at Brentford, and defeated 
diem with great slaughter: butmany of his own people, 
who went before the army with the hope of plundering, 
were, through their own folly, drowned; and, while 
Edmund found it necessary to go into the west fbr the 
purpose of recruiting his forces, Canute returned to 
London, and beset it, and fought strongly against it both 
by water and land. Weary of the resolute resistance 
which he found in the citizens, he left the Thames, 
■ailed for the East Ai^ail coast, entered the Orwell, 
and, laying Merda waste with 'fire aiyl sword, made a 
destructive circuit to the Medway. By this time Ed- 
■ mnnd had collected so large a force, that the chronicler 
calls it all the English nation. He proceeded into Kent, 
drove the Danes out of the Isle of Shepey ; and it ia 
said that he might have then totally defeated Canute, 
if Edric had not withheld him from pursuing his ad- 
vantage. His army could not be kept together ; and 
therefore it waa to be re-collected, while the enem^ 



'Were again ravitging Mercia. Oncemore Edmund led "the 
Snglish natioii" ag&insC theii invaders, and a battle wiB 
fought at AesanduTi* in Essex. No former battle ever 
proved so diaastiouB to the people of this island; and, 
eiccept the battle of Hastings, no latter one. For, when 
Edmund, inspiring his men vrith bis own intrepidity, 
was on the point of obtaining a great and decisive vie. 
tory, Edric, with all the force under his command, took 
flight, leaving him thus to contend against an over. 
powering auperiority of numbers. The bravest chiefs, 
Ulfkjtel was among them, would not survive the over- 
throw of the nation: they gathered their faithful foL 
lowers, and, forming a compact body, fought till they 
perished to a man; the Saxon Chronicle says that 
all the nobilitf of the English nation were then cut off. 
Stshops and abbots, as well as ealdermen, tacrificed 
themselvea in brave despair; but Edmund Ironside, with 
abraverhope,fledfromthefield almost alone; not to seek 
an asylum, but to collect, if possible, another array, and 
fall upon the Danes while they were exulting over their 
recent success in the confidence of vain security, + 

Canute, acting with equal promptitude, hastened against 
him as soon as he beard where he was ; but such wst 
Edmund's popularity, that,when the Danes entered Glou- 
cestershire, an army had been raised, and of such force 
as would have rendered the issue of a battle doubtful 
where there was no traitor to turn the scale. It is 
said that, when every thing was ready for a general ac- 
tion, Edmund challenged his adversary to a single com. 
bat, that the conqueror might enjoy the kingdom as the 
reward of his own prowess, and all farther efi\ition of 
blood on either side be spared. The Dane is said to have 
declined the unequal adventure, being himself below 
the mean standard ^ ; whereas Ironside, in strength and 
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■Utnre, bo greitly exceeded most men, thU the chal^ 
leage*, nuder »ucb circum«tances, could be regarded as 
DO proof of gallantryi and it is added, that he proposed 
a diyieion of the kingdom between them, on the plea 
that, 88 each of theii fathers had ppssesEed it, each h*d 
equal pretensions. The proposal, with whomsoever it 
may have originated, was supported b; Ediic, a nun 
whose abilities were as remarkable ai his baaenese; bj 
all the membeni of the witan, who were then assembled ; 
■ nad by the general cry of the land for peace. A conference, 
accordingly, was held at an island called Alney, which the 
Severn forms close to Gloucester. There was little diffi- 
culty concerning terms, when the English had submitted 
to treat Edmund consented to what be bad no means 
of opporing, and retained only the old kingdom of Wes. 
aes; while Canute took to himadf Merds, East An^ia, 
and Northumhria, as the Uon's share. The two kings now 
became allies and sworn brothen. On the one part it 
was such a brothra'hood as Cain's: they exchanged arms 
and garments ; they confirmed the treaty with pledges 
■nd with oaths; and they settled the pay of the army, .■ . 
words which can only imply that the Dane insisted upon 
a payment of money, as well as this large cession of ter- 
ritory. Tbe money was to be levied upon that part of 
the kingdom only which Edmund was permitted to retain. 
The Danes went to thdr ships with the spoils which 
they had gathered ; they made the Londoners purchase 
peace at the price of 10,5001.; they then brought thor 
ships to London, and provided fcr themaelvea winter- 
quarters ; and before the winter set in, Canute was rid 
of his sworn brother hy death. The contemporary chro. 
nider hardy states that Edmund died, and was buried 
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irith Ub gnndfadier, Edgar, at Glastonbury; but the 
DCBtbem faistoTians assert that he perished bj CanuEe's 
MderB, and by the agency of Ildric Sbeone.* 

This event put an end to the long struggle between a.d. 
the English and the Danes, .. a stru^le in which theiOlT. 
Duies prevailed because of their naval power. Canute 
finmd no difficulty nov in IsJdng to himself the whole 
government. He deemed it expedient at first to give 
Merda to Edric as the price of his manifold treasons, 
and to reward his confederates Thurkill and Eric with 
East Anglia and Northumbria; retaining only Wessex 
to himself, but with the supreme authority. He soon, 
however, found means of putting Edric to death; and 
afterwards an opportunity occurred of expelling the two 
northern adveuturera; for Canute was not scrupuloua as 
(o any means whereby his power might be extended or 
secured. A half-brother of Edmund's, then but a child, 
was put to death as soon as he could get him into hi« 
hands; and the two infants whom Edmund had left 
would have shared the same late, if he had not been 
warned not to provoke the English, by whom the mo. 
mory of this Iffave and unfortunate king was long and 
•Sectioiiately cherished. He sent them, upon this, into 
Sweden, with the intention that they should there be 
dnboyed ; but the king of that country preserved them 
by sending them into Hungary, where they found a 
genawis protector in king Salomon. The two sons 
whom Ethelred had left by Emma were safe under their 
imde's protection in Normandy. Canute secured him- 
sdf against any danger from that quarter by seeking 
and obtaining dieir mother in marriage ; and when he 
fbond himself really aa well aa nominally king of England, 

• Su. Chnm. m SOD. Wlllltnior l[ii1n»liDrr,f9t,Si5. Anc>n.Ce1t.> 
Bml ISEl HollniliHl |l. 7S6.) IncUnn id the nMnfiia that Edmund died i 

" est, being mialfiil of bki old doeCrliK, tliu erecf 'kingdom div[dtd in 
iadtainut Ima ■Und,iluMI|>ii(ta'lookEUiniu>d munf (hii life, ami h* 
■ub Beaut nniMd wuki^upoii lb* BigUib kinfdom i leu. IflioUi 
wUbb ilimM han nntlniKd In Ufc MgMhei, Uie> ibould botb bm 
1h( tai nM dsBier, ud tb* lutd la tnia£" 
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he began to act as if he had the interest of the countiy 
at heait. It waa necettaarj to relieve it from the burden 
of those troops by whose Berrices the conquest h«d 
'■ t.D. been obtunetl; but the payment, which, bf the treaty 
1013. with Edmund, was to hara been raised upon Weasex 
alone, and which amounted to the then enorraoua sum of 
72,0OO/.,beBidea what the Londoners had paid, was levied 
upon the whole of England, all now being equally bis 
subjects. He then sent the greater part of his army to 
Denmark, retaining only forty ships. The next protrf 
of bis wisdom was, that he made the Danes consent to 
live under the laws of the land, as they bad been esta- 
blished by Edgar. In most respects the conquest by 
Canute proved beneficial to England, because from that 
tiroeforth the Anglo-Saxons and Anglo-Danes becameone 
people; ultimately it was not lees »o to Denmark, thon^ 
that kingdom seemed at first to become an appendage to 
the wealthier and more civilised one which it had sub- 
dued. " That countries so remote irom each other should 
be united under one government can seldom be conveni. 
ent; that&ey should long continue so is never likely, and 
was in that age impossible. This Canute seems well to 
have understood ; and, preferring England for hia abode, 
and giving it the first place in his titles, he took every 
possible means for introducing English civilisation into 
Denmark. There was no money in that country, ex- 
cept what was introduced by piracy, till Canute's coin. 
age f ; his were the first written laws in Denmark, and 
he derived them from English sources ; he was the first 
Dorthem king who encouraged commerce, . . the sole 
trade, if such it may be called, which had existed till 
then being such piratical partnerships { as exist at thia 
day among the Barbary states, and cannot be said to be 
wholly extinct in Christian countries, so long as pri> 
vateering is sanctioned by the laws. And though he did 
not live to the age of forty, he yet reigned long enough 
to see the seeds of improvement take root and flourish 
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in Denmarit ; to know that the B^atem of piracy, by 
■id of which he had establislyd his own soTereignty, 
waa BO materially curbed, that it could do longer affact 
the fate of kiogdoniE ; and to re-establiBb the strength 
of England and its naval power, wherein its strength 
and its best means of defence essentially consisted. 

No anecdote is better known and more frequently 
repeated than that of Canute taking hia seat upon the 
sea-ahore, and, as the Lord of Ocean, forhiddii^ the 
rising waves to approach and wet his feet ; not in the 
insane supposition that the sea would hear and obey hit 
Toice, but that he might read a moral lesson ■ to those 
wfaowereabontbitperson. The story is in character with 
a it»ge of society in which symbolical actions were found 
necessary for impressing die minds of men ; and with 
the personage himaelf, . . for prosperity had softened, not 
corrupted him, and he is one of the few conquerors 
whose greater and better qualities were developed in 
peace, t But although that scene was designed for the 
pnipose of maHng the declaration of his devotional 
feehnga more striking ; the power which he poo- 
sessed authorised his assertion, that the seaa belmged to 
his dominion. No other king I, either Scandinavian or- 
British, has ruled over snch extensive poBsessionB in 
Europe : he was king of England, Denmark, Norway, 
and part of Sweden ; and Scotland and Cambria might 
have been added to his tdtles, for it was not an empty 
boast that the Basilens, as he styled himself, of th« 
Aaglo-Sasons, rtded over six nations. He was called 
Canute the Rich, as well as Canute the Great It is more 
KDurkable, that, though he was but in his twentieth 
year at the time of his father's death, and reigned only 
twenty-one yesre, he should also have been called 
GaJMiie theOld^; but this was because, amoi^hia tui> 
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bulent countrymen, Tew kings had reigned bo long, tmd 
they measured his life, by his reign. It wss long 
enough far those great purposes ^hich were effected in 
the order of Providence Ihroi^h his inatnunentality. 
The strug|;le hetween the Danes and Angb-Saxous, 
which had continued more than 300 /ears, was Anally 
ended by his acceeuon ; and fifty years of comparative 
tranquillity after his decease completed the healing 
work which he had begun, and united the two nations 
by the close and indissoluble ties of blood, language, 
and religion. 

How greatly the commerce, and consequently the 
naval strength of England, had improved under his 
reign, appears by the remarkable fact, that the seamen 
of London are said to have borne a gr«at part in de- 
A.D. tenniniug Ihe succession, and choosing an elder son of 
10S5. Canute's, Hardd Harefoot by name, instead of Hardi- 
Canute, whom earl Godwin and the people ofWetaex 
would have preferred, because queen Emma, a &vourite 
with die EngUsh, was his mother. It waa not in any 
tumultuous assembly that their voice was heard, but in 
the Wiienagemot, the great council of die realm, held at 
Oxford '; and the persons who represented the merchants 
of London were, no doubt f, such merchants themselves 
as having fulfilled the condition required by Athelstaoe, 
had advanced themselves to the rank of thanes. Canute, 
at his death, had wisely divided an empire, consisting 
of dominions so extoidve and so far apart, that they 
could not be kept together by any hand less vigorous than 
his own, A diviuon of England, which he had not in- 
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tended, had nearly been made now; for Godwin held 
Wemex in Hardicanute's name, while London and all 
north of the Thames acknowledged Harold ; but aE 
Hardicanute ofi^nded his party hy lingering in Den- 
mark, Harold was " chosen king over all." During 
his short reign, the navy was maintained upon the same 
establishment as in the latter years of his father, six- a.d. 
teen ships, and in the same manner. * When Hardi- 1040. 
Canute was sent for to succeed him, be came with a 
fleet of sixty sail to take posseasioii, and soon lost the 
good will, not only of the nation but 'of his own par- 
tisans, by exacting ship-money for sixty-two ships at 
the old rate of assessment. 21,099'. was the sum raised: 
ami in the year ensuing half that sum for thirty-two 
ships. The persons who collected this lax at Worcester 
were killed by the people, though they sought shelter in 
die cathedral ; in vengeance for which, that city was 
burnt, the citizens' property given over as a spoil to 
those who were sent to punish them, and great part of 
the county laid waste. This drew upon the king the 
cDrses of the people, which were, probably, more due 
to his counsellors than to him; fqr though he inherited 
few of hia father's virtues, and none of his great quali. 
ties, he was of an easy, affable, and generous temper. 
He gave way, indeed, to an abominable impulse of 
ie*enge when he ordered Harold's body to be disinterred, 
beheaded, and cast into the Thames, from whence it 
was diBgeed ont in a fisherman's net, and buried in the 
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cemetery of the Danes ; but the shame of adviaing 6ai 
hoB been cast upon Alphric, the archbishop of York ; 
and in Hardicanute the excess of hatred had its 
cauae in strong natural afibction, his brother Alfred 
having been most cruelly and Deachenmaly put to death 
by that king's orders. 

Toward the living persons who were impUcated in 
diat tragedy he was more placable ; from the bishop of 
Credilon he was satisfied with a pecuniary atonement; 
and he allowed earl Godwin to exculpate himself by 
oath. That powerfiil earl presented him with a ship, 
•plendidly equipped and manned ; its stem was covei«d 
with gilding, and there were eighty soldiers on board, 
each havii^ two bracelets on either arm, weighing six- 
teen ounces of gold ; their belmela were gilt, they were 
armed in gilt bahei^eons, and each bore a Danish az« 
on bis left shoulder and a spear in his right hand, both 

- arms and armour being inlaid with silver and gold, and 
all BO adorned, says an early historian, as that spleudoiiT, 
vying with terror, might conceal the iron beneath the 
gidd. The gift, doubtless, was chosen as that wiiich 
wonld be most acceptable to a maritime prince ; and 
the splendour of the equipment marks die increasing 
refinement of the age. When the sister of this king waa 
given in marriage to the emperor Henry III., the so- 
lemnity of her espousals was rendered so imposing, and 
so great were the pomp and pageantry with which she 
was conducted to the place of embarkation, that 100 
years afterwards ballads, describing it, used to be sung 

■ about the streets.* These things show the wealth of 
the country ; they show also how r^idly it had re- 
covered from its losses, and prospered under a strong 
government, which secured it against invaders, and 
maintained order at home. 

Hardicannte died of apoplexy in the second year of 
his reign, at a feast, and in the act of drinking; and the 
people of London immediately chose his half brother, 
Edward, the only surviving son of Etbelred, to succeed 
him. The kingdoms of England and Denmark wese 
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thus Mp&rated. Norway had previouslf been recovered 
irom its Danish king bj Mli^us, the son of king St. 
Olaf ; and Magnus and Hardicanule bad made an agree- 
ment, to the obserrance of which twelve of the chief 
perBons in each kingdom had sworn, that the aurvivor 
should inherit the other's dominions. The olgect of 
this agreement was to secure the perpetual and peaceful 
umoD of Norway with Denmark ; hut on Hardicannte's 
death, when Magnus bad succeeded to the Danish 
throne, he laid dum to that of England dso, by virtue of 
this agreement, and sent an embassy thither to make his 
pretensions known; intimating, that if his right were not 
willingly acknowIe<!^ed, be would come with a Danish 
and Norwegian fleet, and recover the possessiAns of hia 
predecessor. On this occasiou, Edward, cold and feeble 
uhe was, replied to the-ambaraadors with English spirit. 
" Canute, my step-father," said he, " kept &e long, 
dom from me, and his aona took it to themselves after 
him. God has now been pleased to restore it me, and 
I will defend it to the last drop ttf my blood." When 
this reply was repeated to Magnus, he made answer, 
" King Edward may keep hia father's kingdom in peace 
for me; and I will content myself with those which God 
has givKi me." * The Confesaor, as he was afterwards 
called, placed little reliance upon this declaration; and 
(ne of die few acts <rf vigour which he ever performed 
waa to embark on board the fleet, and take hia station 
with it at Sandwid, to guard against the invasion which 
he expected f ; but Magnus had no intention of in- 
vading him. Soon aflerwurds, 8weyne, who contended 
for die crown of Denmark, proposed lo Edward to as- 
■iat him with fifty ships ; hut it is said that all the 
people thooght this unwise; and it waa prevHited, be- 
cause Magnus had a lai~ge navy, md expdied his ctnn- 
petitw. j: 
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After the death of Magnus, Sweyoe again solicited the 
aid of a fleet, and it was'again resisted by the people. 
The motive of their reaiatance perhaps was, that, Mnee the 
death of Canute, the seas were again infested by pirates. 
Two sea rovers, Lothen and IrliSg by name, came to 
Sandwich with five-and- twenty ships, and carried off 
*■"- a great booty in gold and'sOver, and prisoners. They 
'**^' ihen attempted to plunder the Isle of Tbanet, but the 
inhabitants withstood them both by land and sea, and' 
drove them from thai coast. Upon this they made for 
the opposite coast of Essex, and there made spoil of 
whatever they could find ; prisoners being especially 
valued, for the slave-trade in which such merchants 
dealt. They found a market for their booty in the ports 
of Baldwin, earl of Flanders ; and having diere disposed 
of it, they returned eastward to their own country. 
i04S. Sandwich was again plundered in the ensuing year, and 
the Isle of Wight, where ihe best inhabitants were 
slun in defending themselves. £dward and his chieis 
put to sea in quest of the enemy, without overtaking 
them. Naval aid was now requested of him by the em- 
peror, who was about to lead an army against earl Bald~ 
win, and wished Edward to cut off the escape of his 
enemy by sea. This the people seemed to have consi- 
dered as a national concern, because of the harbour which 
Baldwin afibrded to the sea-rovers; and Edward accord- 
ingly lay at Sandwich with a large fleet, till the em- 
peror had reduced that -earl to submisaioD. For a while 
this seema to have diecked the reviving spirit of piracy ; 
and though earl Sweyne, one of Godwin's turbulent 
sons, at one time infested the coast, and at another a 
fleet of six-and-thirCy ships &om Ireland, with the aid 
of the Welsh king, Edward ventured to diminish his 
naval force, retaining only fourteen ships, which he re- 
duced the same year to four, and the next laid them up 
also. He then aboUshed the danegclt, which had con- 
tinued thirty-nine years from its first imposition by 
Ethelred : thla was a great relief to the people, fet it 
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ma alwsyB eiacted before any other impost ; «nil they 
were vexed with many.* 

Englxod might now have been at reat, if the prospect 
of an uncertain succedon to the crown had not offered 
tempdng opportunitieB for ambition and intrigues. The 
ting vacillated between his habitual fear of earl Godwin's 
formidable family, and his inclination for the Normans, 
among whom he had grown up ; when the latter 
feeling prevailed, Godwin and his sons were exiled; 
they found au asylum with Baldwin at Brugea, and 
from thence returned, " after the manner of rovers," to 
infest their own country. Forces were acsembled by i.p, 
sea and land to oppose them ; the weather, which baffled 1051. 
the exiles in their first attempt, wrought eventually in 
their favonr ; for the -men on board the king's fleet, 
weary of wuting for the invaders, and perhaps unwiUing 
to act against a family who had a strong party in the 1053. 
country, and, with all their faults, were popular, forsook 
the ships, and went each his way. Godwin then found the 
coast at his mercy. He made first for the lale of Wight, 
plundered it, proceeded to Portland, and there, in the 
l»ief but expresdve language of the Chronicle, he and his 
people did harm as much as they could do. At the same 
time Harold, the most illustrious of his sons, entered the 
Bristol channel with nine ships from Ireland, landed in 
Porlock bay, so often the beautiful scene of piratical in> 
vamon, and there routed the land forces which from 
Devon andSomereet were roueteredagainst him, with the 
■laughter of more than thirty good thanes. Returning 
dien to the mouth of the channel, he rounded the land's 
end. He landed there, and seized cattle, men, money, 
and whatever he could ; joined his father on the sou&em 
coast, and proceeded to the Ide of Wight, thence to glean 
what Godwin had left from the harvest of his spoil. Yet 
&teae exiles, roerdlessly a* they acted towards their own 
countrynien, were popular, so little do the people judge 
of men according to dieir deeds ! They were joined as 
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ihej adrant^d by all the ships at FeYeatey, Romuey, 
Hithe, and Folkstone. Ciodwin had already won oref 
to him " all the Kentiih men, and tbe boatmeQ tram 
Hsetinga, and every nhere about by the sea coaatj and 
all the men of Eaaex, and Sussex, and Surrey, and many 
others, nho declared that they would live or die with 
him." From Dover and from Sandwich flwy took aa 
many ehips and hostages as they chose, then made aaii 
for London ; but some of their people on the way landed 
on tbe Isle of Shepey, and ravaged it, and bnnit Milton 
to the ground. - 

£dward was awaiting them at London, with the eaila 
of his party, fifty shipB, and a great land force. When 
Godwin and Harold approached, they aent to the king, 
and required the reatotation of their estates and dignities; 
«IIe)^Qg, that they had been wrongfOily deprived of 
them. On which side the right lay, it is now not pos- 
sible to determine ; probably both had been so much 
in the wrong, that a strong plea might be made out on 
either part... as in parties, and factions, and civil wars, 
la commonly the case. Godwin saw that public opi- 
nion had begun to declare itself in his favour ; and 
when, upon the king's resisting his demands, his fol- 
lowers became clamorous for immediate action, he re- 
prest their ardour. Edward summoned more forces to 
his support from the interior. Godwin, on his part, 
held secret communication with the dtiiens, and 
succeeded in winning them over wholly to his will, 
while he lay with his fleet before London, wailing for 
the flood. When his arrangements were complete, and 
the tide served, the fleet weighed anchor and passed the 
bridge, keeping the south side of the river ; his land 
forces advanced at the same time, and drew up on the 
Strand, which was then, m its name implies, an open 
shore. ..taking a position which seemed as if they meant, 
with the aid of their ships, to surround the king's fleet. 
Edward would have been strong enough to have g^ven 
them battle both by land and water, if there had been 
the aame temper in his party, as in that of the exiles ; but 
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there were few foreigners on either dde, and while 
Godwin's men were eager to right (as they believed) 
their leader hy force of arms, th«e was a great unwilling. 
nesa in the king's people to fight with their own 
connCrymen. They had not, lilce their opponents, aaj 
thing K gain by Tictory; and woeful experience had 
tanght them that the efiect of sncb- contests was to 
lender their land an easy prey for foreign enemies. 
"Wise meu," therefore, as they are called, were appointed 
on both sides to negotiate ; hostages were exchanged, 
a general council was immediately conveiled, and peace 
was presendy concluded ; the king believing, or of ne- 
cessity seeming to believe, the protestations of fidelity 
made by Giodwin and Harold, and subniitting to have 
his Norman* friends outlawed by the now aB<:endant 
party. 

In all the wars with which this unhappy age of 
EugUsh history abounds, more reliance seems to have 
been placed upon the fleets than upon the land, forces ; 
no doubt hecanse great part of the country was covered 
with woods. If an army did not find its means of sub- 
sistence wherever it moved, it was almost impossible 
to transport them otherwise than by water. When 
earl Biward defeated and slew Macbeth, and brought ^,.1,. 
back from Scotland " such spoil as no man had before 1054. 
obtained," he had a fleetf to co-operate with him. The 
English had been compelled to learn seamanship by 
theii long struggle with the DsnA ; diey had not yet 
learnt from the same enemy to be good horse-soldiers ; 
and in opposing an army of Welsh and Irish at Here', 
ford, they suffered a shameful defeat, because their 
leader had brought them into the field, contrary to their 
coatom, aa horseback, aud they took to flight before 
a ^ear was thrown. The Welsh king Griffith bad 10^^- 
taken advantage of the feuds by which England was 

• Tbe SuoD ClimnielB alta tfasm Fnnich, ud the ather FRncbBun 
it eani Pnnki. TakInD |»rt Hitb Uie triuraphuil panj hsr*, It un liiit 
* the FrneJi had LnaUtuted bad lawA, and liidged iigjightHiiiJu^iiuDlp 
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disfsrbed, frequently to infest the English borders ; he 
waB an enterprising prince, and he had the Btronger 
motive of revenging his brother's fate, who, because 
of his celebrity as a marauder, bad been put to death by 
Edward's command ; his head, like that of a criminal, 
heing brought to Gloucester. Sometimes with the aid 
of the exiled edrl Algsr, sometimes with Irish adven- 
turers, and once widi an auxiliary Qeet from NoT" 
mandy, he obtained successes enough to bring at last a 
formitkble invasion upon his country, and destruction 
npon himgelf.' Harold marched against him in the 
winter from Gloncester to Rhuddlan, where he had a 
b palace or castle, and where bis fleet lay ; he burnt the 
3. strong.hold, and the ships, and all the Btorea beloi^ng 
to them. Griffith escaped ; but in the spring Harold 
tailed with a naval force from Bristol to the coast at 
North Wales, while his brother Tostig led an army into 
that country; the inhabitants submitted, andGriffi^was 
slain by one of his own people; his head was sent to 
the king, with the head and rigging of his ship also ; 
trophies which would not have been selected, unless 
'this brave prince had made himself conspicuous as a 
maritime foe.» 

It is related, tjiat when ihe minds of the English were 
turned with fearful hope, during the Danish dynas^, 
towards Edward, a monk of Glastonbury saw in a dream 
St. Peter anoint him king. The monk ventured to ask 
who should be his fuccessor } and the Apostle answered, 
" Have tliou no care for that ! for the kingdom of Eng- 
land is God's kingdom." — " Which, surely," says old 
Ralph Holinshed't', "in good earnest may appear bj 
many great arguments to be full true, unto such as shaU 
well consider the state of this realm from time to time, 
how there hath been ever governors raised up to m«in- 
tain the majesty of the kingdom, and to reduce the same 
to its former dignity, when by any unfortunate mishap 
it hath been briDUght in danger." If what is called the 
.philosophy of history is not set forth by writers of hi* 

■ Su. Cbnn. E40. <«. SSI, £!£. f \A L 73a. 
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Stamps something which springa fVom a deeper root is 
sometiniea found in its stead. " It would ma^ a di- 
ligent and marking reader," he Bays*, "both muse and 
mourn, to see how variable the state of this kingdom 
hath been ; and thereby to fall into a consideration of 
the frailty and uncertainty of this mortal life, which is 
no more free from insecurity than a ehip on the sea in 
tempestuauB weather. For u the caaualties, wherewith 
OUT life ia inclosed and beset with round about, are 
manifoldj io also are they miserable, so also are they 
sudden, so also are they uuavoidable. And true it is 
that the life of man is in the hauda of Godj uid the state 
of kingdoms doth also belong unto him, either to con- 
tinue or discontinue." It had been too surely foreseen 
that Edward's death would draw after it the evils of a 
disputed sncceision. Edwsrd himself foresaw this; 
but the right of hereditary descent was so little recc^. 
nised, when it was not supported by personal desert, or 
by a strong party, ihat he disregarded what otherwise 
would have been theundoubted claim of £dgarAtheIing, 
and designated his friend and kinsman, William of 
Normandy, to succeed him. But it is said, also, that 
the general corruption of manners made a deep imptea- 
•ion on his religious mind, and that because of the sins 
of the nation he apprehended some national visitation. 
Such an apprehension was general ; and the appearance 
of a camet -j- at this time confirmed it. " Thou art 
come," a monk of Malmesbiu^ is said to have exclaimed, 
with prophetic feeling, on beholding the blatii^ star, 
" dion art come, to be lamented of many a mother ! 
Long since I saw thee; but I behold thee now far more 
terrible, threatening destruction to this country ! " That 
the comet was thus regarded js certain ; and that, as 
portending chai^, it raised die hopes of those who 
were preparingto invade England, as much as it alarmed 
the English. But when legendary miters relate how 
ifie soul of a beatified monk appeared to Edward in 
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his last ncknera, while he lay in a ti&nce, and told 
him, that the dliiefs of Ei^Und, as well the cleiCT 
u the Idty, were not die miniaten of God but of the 
devil, and that therefore, after his death, God would 
deliver over the kingdom to the Enemy ; . . . and when 
they aay that, in another dream, the king beheld the 
Seven Sleepers turn in their sleep, as if disturbed, and 
knew dierebj that dreadful calimitteB were at hand ; . . . 
the one tale is an example of monkish invention, the 
. odier a proof of the general mrruption which j:endered 
die nation ripe for vengeance. The justiceof the visit- 
ation which euBoed was acknowledged by the sufferers 
iberaselveB; and the merciful purpose with which it was 
dispenaed is now not less apparent to those who con- 
template the providential course of history. Such mi- 
series as the Jutes, Saxons, and Angles had brought 
apon the Romanited Britons, such miseries were, in 
ibeir turn, inflicted upon them by the Danes; and now 
when the kindred though hostile tribes had been, as it 
were, welded into one people, the recent conquerors 
were to feel the misery of being conquered. 

The Saxon line, which had condnued five centuries 
and a half, f^m the time of Cerdic the first king of 
^^ Wessex, ended in Edwatd the Confessor ; Harold, 
106S. who succeeded him, having no pretension by his Uood, 
but taking the crown either by election, or tiy his own 
act and deed, as one who thoi^ht himself able to mun- 
tain it. He knew that he must contend for it against 
the doke of Normandy, who had great power and great 
personal ability wherewith to enforce a claim, more 
plausible though leas popular 'than his own. But hla 
first danger was from his tirother Tostig;, one of the most 
strodons barbarians in that barbarous age, yet who 
was not without that m^nanimity which is compatible 
with die fiercer vices, and who possessed, in an eminent 
degree, the good as well U the evil qualities whereby hla 
ikmily were dittinguiahed. After an act of monstrotu 
wickedness, which roi^t be deemed incredible, if paral- 
lels to it were not found in the early history of other 
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natioM, be had taken refdge in count Bftldwin'B ler- 
ritories, then the common atryhim of all oatlawa and 
freebooters. From thence be Tepaired to Denmark, 
and solicited fais Idnaman, king Svend Eatridsen, to 
undertake the conquest of England, encouraging him by 
the example Of Canute hia uncle. But Svend replied, 
that it had been an enterprise of great hazard and nn- • 
certainty for Canute, though he had uudispnted po»< 
lewion both of Denmark and Norway at that time ; 
wheieai he himself could with difficulty maintain him- 
self in Denmark against the Norwegians. It behoved 
him, therefore, to hmlt his ambition by his means, and 
not attempt wliat he could not reasonably hope to ac- 
complish. Tostig upon this left bim angrily, saying, 
he should perhaps find a king who would not be deterred 
by the apprehenaion of danger from undertaking great 
things. Accordingly he went to Norway, and suc- 
ceeded in persuading king Harold Hardnida to the 

adventure an unhappy hour for both. Returning 

forthwith to Flanders, he collected there as large a fleet 
as he was able to equip ; and finding foUowera among 
those adventurers who were Ihe peats of Europe, he 
■ailed for ihe Isle of Wight, where he ohtained money 
and provisions, and then ravaged the coast till he came 
to Sandwich. Hardd- gathered, meantime, in prepar. 
atioa both against him and William, a la^pr force, 
both by sea and land, than any kiqg before him had 
collected in this island. Tostig did not venture to en- 
CDonter bim : but pressing seamen from Sandwich into 
his service, saUed with threescore ships for the Hiun- 
ber, landed in Lindsey, and " there slew many good 
men." This brought upon him the earls Edwin and 
Morcar, great but nnfortunate names in the history of 
dieir times. They drove him trota the land, &e seamen 
todc advantage of this reverse to make their escape, and 
he fled to Scotland, with only twelve nnall vesaels in hia 
company, there to expect the coming of his Norwegian 
alliee. 

Harold Hardrada, confident in his own fortunes not 
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leEi than in Mb perBoiul prowess and military talents, 
on both which he might well rely, had lammoned half 
the military and naval force of Norway for the CKpedi- 
tion. The Norwegians had great confidence in their 
king ; hut there were many who thought he was en- 
gaging in a most arduous enterpriae, where he would 
have to contend widi a warlike people, and wiih s 
force of well-trained soldiers*, selected for their strength. 
A great fleet was equipped, consisting of about 200 
sail, besides store-ships, and vessels of smaller size, to the 
number of 500 is all, . . . the most powerful armament 
that had ever Bailed from NorHray. Before he departed, 
he -caused the shrine wherein the body of his half- 
brDther, king St. Olsf, was depodted to be opened, and 
cut the nails and the hair of his holy corpse to take 
with him as relics, after which he is said to have re- ' 
locked the ehrine, and thrown the keys into die river 
Nid, in order that it might never again be violated even 
with BO pious an intent. But an ominous dream dis- 
turbed the confidence which he might have placed in 
these supposed amulets : he himself, it was reported, 
saw St. Olaf in a vision, and heard &om him mournful 
anticipations of his defeat and death. One of his chiefii 
dreamt that eagles and carrion crows alighted upon 
every ship, and that a woman of dtead&l countenance 
and gigantic form, who stood upon an island, holding 
a crooked sword in one hand, and in the other a huge 
vessd, called upon these birds of the battle-field, and 
bade diem r^oice in expectation of the banquet whi^h 
was prepared for them. Another chief beheld, in 
a vision, the Norwegian army drawn up in battle 
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ana]', and the English in array against them ; but 
before the English hmt there ireot forth a giantess aa if 
leading them to victory. She rode a wolf of size prO' 
portionftte to her own stature, and fed him with human 
bodies as fast as he could devoar them. These popular 
bbles show how deep an impression was made in the 
North by the issue of this great expedition, the lait 
faoslile one from Scandinavia that ever reached the En- 
glish shores in any fomiidable strength.* 

The fleet touched at the Orkneys, where Harold left 
his queen Ellisif, with hia daughteia Maria and Inge- 
gerdi, and from whence he brought away a large rein- 
forcement of adventurers. Making then for England) 
and entering the mouth of the Tees, he landed in the 
district then called KliBand t, where the inhabitants 
submitted without resistance. The flist opposition 
which he found was at Scarborough; and here he had 
recourse to a mode of attack which had long before been 
practised upon that coast 1, and is characteristic of war. 
&ce in its rudest slate ; a huge pile of wood was erected 
dose to the walls or ramparts, and over-topping them, 
and when the flames were at their height, the burning 
materials were, by means of long poles, thrust down 
into the town till some of the houses were set on fire ; 
die place was then taken, and plundered. The inha- 
UtantB of the surrounding country then submitted to 
his mercy, and he advanced with his fleet to the Humber. 
Thus far all had proceeded prosperously with Tostig 
and his ally. The Anglo-Saxon king, mot« apprehen- 
sive of a descent from Normandy than from Norway, 
had assembled both his sea and land forces upon the 
•ondiem coast, taking his own station in the Isle of 
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Wight. There he had remained all the saminer, and 
till the nativity of the Vii^n Mary (September 8th), 
at which time it was then usual for the people to lay 
ID their provision for the winter; and then, says the 
Baxon chronicle, " no man could keep them there any 
longer." They were, therefore, necesiarily disbanded, 
and many of their ships were wrecked on their way to 
London. Harold had hftstened thither by land in coa. 
sequence of tidings that the Norw^ian fleet had entered 
the Humber, and were ascending the Ouse towards 
York. Upon this hastUy collecting an army, he march- 
ed northward with all the speed that the esigenc; 
required. 

Meantime earla Edwin and Morcar, who had baffled 
Tostig in his first 'adventure, brought ti^ther all the 
force of the adjacent country, and prepared to attack 
the invaders. Harold Hardrada drew up his army 
to give them battle, on the right bank of the Ouse, 
not far from York, and to the louth of that dty. One 
wing rested npon the river, the other npon a ditch, and 
a wide marsh which was at that time covered with 
water ; the line on that side was deagnedly, as it ap- 
pears, left weak, the strength of his host being in the 
right wing, where he had planted his banner, known 
by the barbarona name of Landeyda, the waster of 
land. As he had expected, the earls attacked ^nd forced 
the weaker flank : so doing, they exposed themselves to 
a dedsive cbai^ from bis main force, and were over- 
thrown with great slaughter. Many were drowned in 
the ditch, and so many perished in the manh, that the 
Norwe^ans are said to have traversed it upon the bodies 
of their enemies.* The earls, and as many as escaped, 
took shelter in York ; but when Harold Haidrada ap- 
proached the city, and encamped near Stamford Bridge 
to besiege it, the inhabitants, for Tostig had partisans 
among them, opened their gates, and submitted to his 
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mercy. An assembly was convened without the dty, 
in which they performed homage (o him, as their king 
hy right of conquest; and after the assembly he returned 
to his ships in the joy of victory. This wm on Sunday, 
the 34th of September ; the battle had been fought on 
the preceding Wednesday, being the eve of St. Matduas ; 
and a meeting had been appointed for the Monday within 
the dty, at which the Norwegian conqueror was to ap- 
point officers, give laws, and distribute lands. The 
dtJzena gave hostages and supplied provisions, and peace 
had been proclaimed to all who would go southward 
with Tostig and the Icing, and serve them Id completing 
the conquest of the realm.* 

While they were rejoidng at their ships, Harold, 
who had hastened day and night, reached York, with 
the vanguard of hia army, on the Sunday evening. The 
great body of the inhabitants hated Toslig because of 
his cruelties: he was therefore joyfully reed ved, and the 
gates were shot and the walls guarded, that no inform- 
ation might be carried to the invadeis. On the morrow, 
Haxdiada, little deeming that such an enemy was at 
band, prepared for hie advance, appointing one third 
of hie people to remain with the fleet under Olaf, his 
son, two earls of the Orkneys, Paul and Erlendr by 
name, and his especial favourite Eysteinn Orri, the most 
distinguished of the Norwegian chiefs, to whom his. 
daughter Maria had been promised in marriage. The 
morning was unusually bright and hot ; and the Nor- 
wegians, expecting to be engaged that day in nothing 
but dvil occupations and ceremonies, left their hauberks 
on board, wearing no other defensive armour than the 
shield and helmet ; they had their usual weapons, for 
these were never liud aside, and some were armed aa 
archers, but all were high in spirits, and in the hope of 
speedily effecting the easy conquest of a great and rich 
kingdom. As they approached they discovered a great 
body of men advandng to meet tbem, and thiough the 
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dnst ifhich noee from the trampling of their hones, 
Ihe glittering of shieldB and bieaet-platea was perceived. 
Bardrada hailed his men, and sent for Tostig to en- 
<|uire of him vho theee might be. Tostig replied, that 
Terily it looked like a hostile army ; jet, possibly, it 
might prove to be his own tHends and kinsmen coming 
to soUcit pardon, and oj^ theii services, and pUgbt 
tbeir faith. A few minutes' delay made it evident that 
the host which advanced came prepared for battle ; and 
Tostig then advised thattheyghouldTetnm with all speed 
to the ships, there to arm themselves, and bring dint 
whole force into the field, or to have the protection of the 
ships if it should be thought best not to encotmter 
the enemy's cavalry. This advice was rejected by 
Hardrada, either from a high sense of honour, un- 
seasonably indulged ; or because he thought that a 
precipitate retreat might dishearten his own people, 
and afford opportunity of advantage to the enemy. 
He ordered Frirekr, his standard-bearer, to set up his 
standard . . the Waster of Lands ; sent three mewengers 
at Aill speed to eummon the remainder of his army 
from the ships; and determined upon giving the Englidi 
battle, in a brave confidence that he could keep hia 
ground till the reinforcement should be brought up. 

Having so resolved, he drew up his men in a loi^ 
but not a dense line, and bending both wings bade Ijll 
they met, formed tbem into a close circle, every where 
of equal depth, shield touching shield, presenting thus 
a rampart of bucklers. The Landeyda was planted in 
the centre, and by it the king and his chosen com- 
panions were to have their station, in readiness to face 
the danger on any side. This array was chosen as the 
best means of defence against a far superior cavalry, 
accustomed to char^ in a great body, and if it were 
repulsed, to wheel round, and repeat its attack upon 
any point that appeared least guarded. The first line 
was instructed to present a drcle of spears to the enemyj 
holding them obUquety at a great elevation, and resting 
their ends upon the earth ; this required that they shoold ' 
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place one knee to tbe ground. The second line stood 
erect, holding their spears in readiness to pierce the 
breisie of the horses who should tweak through the 
£rst row. The ftrchers alio were stationed to assist 
Oiem. If Hsrdrada acted impnulently in waiting (br 
Ae eneraj, his dispositions were made with equal 
Ipromptitude and skill. Havii^ thus arranged his men, 
be rode round the cirde, impecting it, and was thus 
engaged when the English army drew near enough for 
Harold to distinguish htm, and enquire who he was; for 
he was rendered conspicuous bj bis splendid helmet, his 
d;-Mue mantle, and die black horse, with a white star 
<m the forehead, which he rode. The hone atumhied 
and threw him, but without hurt : he sprung lightl]' upon 
his feet, and said that such a fall omened good Huccess 
in hia expedition ; but Harold gave a different inter- 
pretation to the acddent, and said, the king of Norway 
is a strong and comely person, biU I augui that fortune 
haa forsaken him.* 

Preamtly twenty horsemen, n^en and borse in com- 
plete mail, approached from the English army, aa if to 
parley, and one of than asked if earl Tosdg were in 
the fl^. Toatig soswered for himself, sayii^, " Yon 
know he ia to be found here !" Tlie horseman then, in 
tlie name of bis bro^r, king Harold, offered him peace 
and die whole of Northumbria; or, if that were too Uttle, 
the tbird part of the kingdom. " This is different, in. 
deed," replied the eari, " from the enimty, the war, and 
die contumdy with which no longer ago than in the winter 
I waa treated ; had (his ofibr been made then, many who 
bsTe perished m^t have beai now among the living, 
«nd far hapfner bad been the conditiw of England 1 
But if I should accept these conations, what compens- 
ation for his expedition shall I offbr to king Harold 
Uardrada, the son of Sdgurd ? " Tbe hiwaeman reified, 
"Seren f^ of Ei^lish ground, . . or a little more, seeing 
diat be exceeds other man in stature I " Tostig made 
■MwrT to that alem reply, " Go, bid king Harold make 
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ready for battle ! When the Northmen relate the his- 
tory of this day, the; bhall never lay that earl Tostig, 
when the flght was about to b^n, forBook king Harold 
Hardrsda, the bod of Sigurd, and joined hig enemies. 
We have one mind and one determinatioQ, either to 
die an honourable death, or to possess England b; the 
right of conquest." Here the conference ended, the 
horsemen returned to thrir own army ; and Hardrada 
then enquired of Tostig if he knew who the man was 
who hul spoken bo proudly. Toatig replied, it was 
Harold himself, the king, earl Godwin's son. Upon 
this, Hardrada- observed this had been concealed too 
long, for they had approached so near that Harold 
might never hare returned to relate of their alaughter. 
" Right," replied Tostig; " he acted with an incautioua- 
nesB unworthy of so great a pnnce, for what diou sayest 
might easily have happened. But when J saw that he 
offered me peace and an ample kingdom, and that if I 
betrayed him I should be guilty of his death, I chose 
rather, if snch must be the alternative, that hie should 
slay me, than tliat I should, in such a manner, slay 
him."* Whether this be historically true, or whethn 
the northern historisD thought it allowable to embeUish 
his narrative nilh fiction sb well as with verse, the cir- 
cumstance is equally in the spirit of the times ; and such 
circuidatanceS are of the highest value. They are as 
consolatory to a thoughtfiil and religious mind, as they 
are delightful to a poelical imagination, for diej eshibit 
that heroic dignity and sense of honour which wtse the 
redeeming virtues of those ages ; when their place is 
not supplied bj ChriBtian principle, it may well be 
doubted whether modem civilisation has either left <x 
substituted any thing so good. 

When the battle began, the EngLsh horsemen oonld 
make no impression upon the dose circle of their 
enemies, till diey feigned to be disheartened and to By, 
and then turned succesalnlly upon the incautious NoF- 
wcgians, who had been tempted to break their order. 
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Haidrada exerted himself U encourage hie people : he 
was armed in a coat of mail, called after the name of 
some fiTourite lady, £mma. It reached half nay down 
the leg, but it seems to have left the neck unprotected, 
and Aere he was pierced by an arrow, irhicb instantly 
killed him. Most of those who fought beside him fell: 
his burner, however, was borne back to its station ; and 
Tostig succeeded to the command. Harold then sent 
to offer peace and Becurity both to his brother and 
to all the Norwegisns who were left; but, indignant at 
the loss of their king, and burning for vengeance, they 
replied that they would perish to the last man rather 
than accept of lerma from die EngUsh. It was, indeed, 
00 their part, a fight of madness and despair. Eys- 
teina Oni came up at this time from the ships, lead^g 
the reinforcement; they had hastened so that they 
arrived breathless, and almost spent with beat and exer- 
tion. But upon bearing of Hardrada's death, as if 
devoting themselves to revenge and follow him, they 
made such an attack uptai the victorious army, that it 
was spoken of in after-times by the appellation of Orra. 
hrid, Orri's tempest. Fatigue, and heat, and madness, 
made many of them drop their shields, and throw off 
theiT breastplates ; and some of those who did not thua 
expose themselves to the weU-arraed enemy, fell and died 
of exhaustion without a wound. The greater part of 
the Norwegians perished, and all dieir chiefs. Tostig 
was among the alain. Hardrada's son Olaf had been 
left at the ships, and thither they who left the field en- 
deavoured to seek shelter. The conquerors pursued tu 
complete dieir victory ; but one brave Norwegian, like 
Horatius Codes in the romantic history of Rome, took 
hia post upon a bridge, and singly, by his great strength 
snd prodigiouB exertions, impeded the pursuit, till one 
who was more astute than generous, and pediaps than 
brave, got under the bridge, and thrust a spear into 
him under his coat of mail. The passage being then 
no longer defended, the fugitives and the fleet were at 
Harold's mercy, but he spared them ; and Olaf and Hm 
I 3 
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bishop, who was in the expedition, aud one at the 
Orkney earle, upon Bvearing that they tronld for ever 
mtintain faith and friendship to tbis land, were allowed 
to depart with all the BUrvivofs In twenty-foar diips.* 
That day's tragedy produced a salutary eSbct upon the 
heart of Olaf t ; and the Norwegian! enjoyed five and 
twenty years of tranqnil prosperity under his peaceftil 
and beneficent reign. 

It is said that no Idoodier hattle had ever before been 
fonght on English gronnd; certaiiily never was one 
more bravdy contested. But, decisive as the victory 
was, Harold obtaioed by It only a short respite from his 
{ate ; for only three days after the defeat and death of 
Hardrada and Tostig, William of Normandy landed 
on the coast of StiBsex to claim the crown, with the 
pretext of a lawful title, and, to enforce that title, at the 
head of a formidable army. 

Of aH the northern boats who established themselvea 
in other comitries by conquest, those who gave their 
name to Normandy are they who most rapidly ad- 
ranced in civlhsation. They seem immediately to havo 
grafted themselves upon the old Romano.Gallic stock, 
and adopting the language of the people whom they 
subdued, thus to have qualified theic children, in the 
first generation, for receiving the religion, msnners, 
and arts of Christendom. They seem also, like the 
Jutes, Saxons, and Angles, who fixed themselves in 
Britain, to hate disregarded maritime concerns when 
they had won a country for themselves. When Wil- 
liam resolved upon claiming the English crown, by 
virtue of Edward the Confessor's teitamenl, the ships 
for transporting his army were to be built. His chieft 
were far from unanimous in advising him to the ad- 
venture ; but, when Ms resolution had been taken, both 
they and the clergy contributed largely to the outfit, 
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snpplying money toward the cott, and liquor for the 
workmen. The number of ehips has been variously 
stated, from 696 to 3000 ; the latter number, as in- 
duding the smaller barln, would not be too great for the 
laigest fleet of which auj meroorf in those times wai 
pTeseiyed; and that the ships were generally of no 
c4HiEiderable burthen may be inieired from the unques. 
tionable aalhority of the Bayeux tapestry, where the 
process of ship-building is represented, and men are 
seen drawing them to Che sea by ropes. This most 
curious relic of antiquity, which is still preserved, is 
believed to hare been the work of William's queen, 
Mathilda, and her women. That queen presented her 
husband with die ship in which he waa to lead the van, 
and which was distinguished by its splendid decoratioiu 
in the day, and in the darkness by the light at its top. 
matt. Its ranes w^e gilded; its sails were crimAin; 
and at its head was the figure of a child, armed with a 
bow and arrow, and ready to let fly. In die same ship 
the wtute banner was hoisted which pqie Alexander II. 
had consecrated and blessed for the expedition. By 
engaging to make the Englieh once more acknowledge 
that antbority in the church of Rome which Harold, 
like all the more vigorous of his predecessora, was Uttle 
disposed to r^ard; and by promiung that the. annual 
tribute of St Peter's pence should duly be collected and 
paid, William's able agents had induced the pope to 
pronounce a sentence in favour of William's title, . . 
acting thus a* supreme Judge, though Harold neither 
recognised in him any right to decide, nor coniened It 
by referring the matter to his decision. With the 
banner die pope aent hiip a bull, not more in further- 
ance of WilHuli'a tdews, than of the papal policy; and 
one of St. Peter's hairs, set in a precious ring. The 
Gon&nnation of his title, which William thought it ex- 
pedient to obtfdn, would be of no little weight in dis- 
poaing the English clergy to acknowledge it ; and the 
nation, in consequence, to submit to him as their lawful 
Idi^. Bnt he knew the temperandlhealrilityofhltftp. 
1 4 
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ponent, and, therefore, omitted no exertions for drawing 
succours from far and near. AdreDturers came at his 
invitation from Britony and from PoiCou, from Maine 
mdAnjou, from Aqultaine, from Piedmont, from But' 
gnndy, and ironi the bftoka of the Rhine. Hit father, 
in-law, Baldwin, earl of Flanders, aided him lai^y 
with men, ahipa, and stores ; and though the French 
king, Phihp 1., reSiaed him any asuBtiince, he made no 
attempt to impede the expedition, and allowed as manjr 
of hii tutyects as were so disposed to join it ; probably 
he expected that a formidable neig^booi might either 
be engaged at a distance during the remainder of hia 
life by the saccesa of the expedition, oi weakened by its 
failure.* Another motive, undoubtedly, for which the 
neighbouring princes encouraged William in hia at- 
tempt, was, that tbeir own stAtes might be relieved by 
it from the growdi of that restless and turbnknt daai 
whose only occupation was war, and who had to make 
their fortunes by the sword.f 

The fleet aesemliled in the month of Auguit, at the 
mouth of the river Dive, whidi enters the sea between 
the 8eine and the Ome. The wind was adverse, and 
continued so for a whole month; but by thia delay, un- 
favoorable as it seemed, the success ^ the enterprise 
was materially promoted. For Harold had stationed 
hig fleet off the Isle of Wight, to watch the south- 
ern shores, and had encamped an army near. This 
guard was vigilantly kept during the whole sum- 
mer; but, in September, dieir providons were ex- 
hausted, and the ships dispersed in consequence. The 
coast was thus left unguardecl^ and at the same time dte 
land force was called off to oppose the Norwegian in- 
vasion. At this favourable juncture the wind «ni* 
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nmnd to the loadiward, and carried the fleet to St. 
Valeiy, ikear Dieppe, the neatest port between Nor- 
mandy and England; but then the weather changed. 
It became necewaTj to cast anchm and wait there fixr 
■everal daya, and during that time a gale cane on, and 
several ahipa were loat with all thm crews. The hope 
with which men engage in such expeditions aickens 
when it is long defnred ; and thongh William sougbt to 
conceal the extent of the disaaler Avm bis men, or at 
least to remove all vestiges of it, bf causing the bodies 
of the abipwrecked to be privatel; buried as aoon as 
&ej were found ; and though he endeavoured to keep his 
people in heart bj^increasing didr rations both of food 
and of cheering liquor; there were many whoabandoned 
die enterprise, and more who began to think that Pro- 
Tidence had declared against it. That man was mad, they 
■aid, who sought to take pOBsession of another's country. 
God was displeased at such designs, and manifested Ms 
displeasure now by withholding the wind they wanted. 
But William had spiritual counsellors at hand, who 
knew as well how to encourage men under such drcum. 
stances, as he himself did in the day of battle. By 
theii advice the body of St. Valery, the palitin of that 
place, where a town had grown over his cell, was 
taken from his shrine, and carried in procession through 
the camp, the soldiers devoutly kneeling as it passed, 
and prayiug for his intercession. ' In the ensuing night 
the wind again veered, and to the great glory of St. 
Valery, blew fur for England. 

No time was then lost ; they embarked with all speed, 
and, to ensure order when they should reach the hostile 
coast, Wiltiam enjoined all the ships to anchor round 
his at night, and not. recommence their way lUl the 
beacon on his topmast should be lighted as a sigual, 
■ud the trumpet blow. Yet^ leading the van himself, 
he ontaailed the whole fleet, as if io his impatience far. 
getfol at the time of his own instructions ; and when 
. night dosed not a vessel was in sight. In die morning 
nothing was to be seen from the mast but sea and aky. 
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He then auchoTed, and had a BumptuoDB breakfast 
■erred, with spiced wioes, that his crefr, by good cheer, 
might be kept in good heart. The second time the 
Bailor went aloft he descried four stupB in the distance ; 
and on mounting again he exchdmed, " 1 see a forest of 
mBBtal" They landed, without oppoaitioD, on the 28th 
of September, between PeTcnse; u)d Hastings, at a 
jdace called fiulvertiithe. William occupied the Roman 
castle at Pevensej; erected three wooden forts, the. 
materials of which be had brought with him ready for 
construction; threw up worlcs to protect part of his fleet,. 
and burnt, it is wd, the rest, or otherwise rendered them 
unserviceable. Harold was at York, sitting at dinner, 
and atiU rqoidng orer hia recent victory, when the 
messenger arrived with the news of William's landing. 
He lost no time in repaiiicg to London ; but he ia ' 
said to have lost many of his heat soldiers by taking to 
himself the whole spoil of Hardiada's army, instead of 
dividing it among them. For this he has been hastily 
censured, as if on ill.timed and unwonted covetonsnesa 
bad been hii motive : he may have acted unwisely, but 
not in this BpiriL The men wbo deserted him in dis- 
gnst were his own sul^ects, on whose service he relied, 
because both by duty and by tbeir common interest 
they were bound to serve him ; his mercenaries re- 
mained iaitbflil, and as they could only have been ren- 
dered BO by the pay far which they served, it may 
&itly be inferred that all spoils were in part immedi- 
diately appropriated, and in part reserved, for tbdr 
payment. When he reached London he manned seven 
hundred ships, and sent them round to hinder William's 
escape ; for tins also he has been censured, as weak^i- 
ing thereby his land forces by sp lai^ ■ draught from 
diem. But Harold had no distmst dther of his own 
or (^ the nation's strength, and looking for a second 
victory, be bad determined that it should be as decisive 
as the first. The contest indeed was brought to as 
^eedy a termination, and as decisive, bat with fkr 
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otfaei issue than the Anglo-Saxon Icing had, in die pride 
of his heart, anticipated.* 

The battle of Baitings belongs not to the Bnbject of 
this rfork. " Then," says Daniel, " was tried, by the 
great assize of God's judgement in battle, the right of 
power between the English and Norman nations ; a 
battle, the most memorable of sll others, and howsoever 
miseiably lost, yet most nobly fought on the part of 
England." But it should ever be the proper oifject of 
an historian to show both how evil in its juBt conse- 
quences produces evil, and how aU-wise Providence 
eventually educes good from it. The Norman conquest 
is tihe most momentous event in English history, per- 
haps the most momentous in the middle ages. So 
severe a chastisement was never, except in the case, of 
the Wisigolhs, inflicted upon any nation, which was 
not destroyed by it. 

One of tlie exhortations which Williant addressed to 
his men before the battle was, that they should talie 
vengeance fot the ranssacre of the Danes, their kinemen. 
More than threescore years had elapsed since the per- 
petration of that great national crime : the Danes them. 
selves had taken speedy and signal vengeance for their 
murdered countrymen ; and they had subsequently, bj* 
the efffecta of conquest, compact, and intermarriages, 
become one people with the Anglo-Saxons, to nhora 
diey were as nearly allied in race as to the Normans, 
and with whom they bad always been connected by the 
bond of language ; whereas the Normans had rejected 
the speech of the country from whence they still de- 
rived their name, in William's mouth, therefore, this 
was a mere pretext ; he would not have advanced it if, 
instead of contending with the conqueror of Hardrada, 
his ctmtest had been with the Norwegians. In that 
case he would probably have pre^nted himself to the 
southern Anglo-Saxons as their avenger and deliverer. 
Bnt, in uiing it against Harold, he no doubt appealed 
to a prevalent feeling among the various people of 
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whom hie arroj was composed, . . s feeling that ttie re. 
prooch and the burden of a national crime la; upon the 
Aoglo-SaxonB ; for there had been no manifestation, no 
viuble rign of national repentance. The goremment 
which, aa a goveinment, . . the nation which, as a nation, 
had inherited fliin imatoned ofience, were to be, die one 
for ever overthrown, the other anlgugated, oppressed, 
and flnallj, b; a slow and aerere pmcesa,' regenerated. 
But this was not all. During the intervening years be- 
tween die massacre and the conquest, tbe state of manners 
had been greatlj cormpted. The Danes who settled in 
England hadbroughta fresh iniiuion of barbsroaa man- 
ners and barbaraua vices to a people who, like all others, 
were more apt to retrograde towards barbariam dian to 
advance in civiliaation ; and the nation had never been 
BO thoroaghlf depraved as at this time, when it was 
punished for its sins by a foreign conquest Pride 
and sensuality had hardened the hearts of the great. 
The means toi supplying their riotous expenditure 
were procured either by rapine or by the sale of thdr 
servile vassals, and of those who, dther by the law of 
war or by lawless violence, were in thdr power. The 
nother of earl Godwin was a regular dealer in slaves, 
buying and selliBg diem, and selecting assortments of 
beautiful giils for exportation to Denmark. This wo- 
man WHS Struck dead by lightning, and her death was 
regarded • as an infliction of Divine vengeance : not . 
that the traffic itself excited any sense of iniquity ; it 
had become too -common for this, apart from any 
consideration of its origin as a mitigation of barbarona 
warfare; but the peculiar bra/ich in which she had 
become notorious occasioned indignation when carried 
on by one of her sex and station. In those ages 
parents exposed their children for sale in the market- 
place like cattle. Revolting as this is to human nature, 
we may be consoled by believing that it was the porerty 
of the parents in most cases that consented, not tiK 
will ; for it is less painM to contemplate distress than de- 
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pMvity ; uid we may be humbled by the certainty that 
the condition of tlie cbildren thus conugned to bondage 
wu &r, far happier than that of those who, in our own 
daya, are . . not sold indeed, . . but bouDd to a chiinnef 
sweeper or a cotton mill. One yet noie odiona festore 
belongs to the slave trade of the Anglo-Saxons; their 
cbiefi are charged with sdliiig for pioatitation, when 
they were tired of them, the women whom, by an 
abuse of legal power, they had made their concubines; 
and of selling at the same time their own unborn off- 
spring. With the utter pravity which euch impietieB 
indicate, impiety of another kind kept pace. Our 
great and good and glorious Alfred had raised up a 
learned cle^y in his dominions, of whose scriptural be- 
lief and scriptaral labours there are proofs still extant. 
That belief had been corrupted, by the system of fraud- 
ulent superstition which Dunstan and his associates had 
superinduced. Amid the general dissolution of manners 
learning was almost extinguished ; while heathen prac- 
tices, continually revived by the influx of semi-pagans 
from the Baltic, obtained among the people. The out. 
ward observances of Christianity were performed by 
the nobles with an insolent irreverence, which evinced 
but too surely how entirely the spirit was wanting. 
We know that this depravity was not universal, because 
there are some always in all ages -whom their own 
happy nature, with the assistance of God's grace, pre- 
serves irom the contagion of surrounding wickedness. 
Were it not for these, who are the salt of the earth, the 
whole human race would be swept away, as at the 
deluge. But it was general enough to be national, and 
to deserve and draw on at last a national judgment. 
That judgment, severe as it was, was dispensed in 
mercy. A race of conquerors was introduced, who, 
though not less ferocious than the former masters of 
the land, possessed in an eminent degree the generous 
qualities and heroic virtues which are connected with 
ibe martial spirit when a sense of honour ennoUes it. 
They had wider views of policy, and they were pto- 
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|p«wdTe in dTilisstion, By the lime that tbej betsine 
om people with those whom they had nibdued, the 
language of the whole nation had been changed bj 
gradual interfusion, and that change hts, even more 
than onr inaular ntuation, contrihuted. to make the 
English a peculiar people. Bitt, diough the Anglo- 
Saxon thnxie was anbrerled, the natioD conqnered, the 
i|Bme lost, and the language fused into a componte 
■peech, the line of Alfred was restored, his epirit still 
mirrivee in hia Inititutiona, and the nmvj which he 
founded ia BtiU the pride and the strength of En^and. 



CHAP. III. 

FKOH THE MOBMAN OONQHEST TO THE AOOBSSlDIf Or 

A.D. 1066— IJ99. 

Bt one hard-fought and dediiTe battle WlUiam ob- 
tuned the throne ; the Intimate heii, Edgar AtheUng, 
though popular both for his descent and his pfrsonal 
quahties in other reapecb, had been preriouilj set adde 
for want of the abihty and vigour of character necessarj 
in such times ; and as the conqueror's claim to the crown 
waa quite as valid aa that of the slun king, the chieft, 
■eeing no preient means of resiitance, and having no 
altemative, invited him to accept tfie crown which he 
had won. Any national stru^le was not to be appre- 
hended, and by a lyalem of policy as efficient as it was 
temorselesi, he was prepared to prevent or pnnidi par- 
tial insnirecliona. But danger mif^t still be expected 
from Norway, in revenge ibr Hardrada's death ; from 
Denmark, in support of ita own right of conquest ; and 
ttDra the lona of Harold, who had carried off ths 
greater part of the En^ish nav«l force. William had 
BO fleet wherewith to guard against th^ invasions j t^ 
■hip! which his allies and aasodates had nipplied, had. 
ntumed to dieir own porta oi soon as lltdr service wu 
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performed ; and tlioie which he hod built for the pssaage 
had not been conitructed far other Bervice, bo that if 
they were destroyed upon hii landing, he made little 
■urifice in destrofing them. 

Godwin and Edmund, the bors of Harold, had fled ,^^ 
to Ireland after ihelr father's fall ; they returned from 
thence in the ensuing year with threescore sail, as. 
tended the Briitol Channel, and debarldog it the mouth 
of the Avon plundered that fertile country ; then made 
an attack on Brinol, bnt were bravely resisted and re> 
pulsed. Widi whatever pretext they came, or whaterer 
claim of right they might advance, they acted aa com- 
mon enemies ; insomuch, that when having laden thdr 
shipB with booty, they made a descent on their return 
upon the Somersetshire coast, William did not think 
it necessary to send it Norman force against them, hut 
left them to be opposed by their own countrymen, 
imder Ednoth, who had distinguished himself in their 
Alher's BervJM. He gave them battle, and fell ; the 
loss was considerable on either side, but ^>e invaders 
were so roughly handled, that they took to their ships and 
made again for Ireland. They returned about the fol- I06a< 
lowing midsummer, with a fleet of nearly the same 
force, and landed in the Tavy, expecting, probably, to 
be joined hy the Western Britons, and apparently not 
knowing that Exeter, where Harold's moAer had taken 
refuge, and where the inhabitants had risen for her 
sake, had been reduced by a Norman force. Earl 
Breon, with that force, came suddenly upon them, and 
defeated diem with such slaughter in two battles on 
the same day, that of those who arrived with more 
than sixty ships, there escaped scarcely men enough 
for manning two. So severe a loss deterred the Irish 
from affin-ding any ftirther assistsnce to the sons of 
Harold ; and the exiles repaired to Denmark, hoping 
there to meet with alUes more penevering as well as 
more poweriid,* 
• B", cii™,*[j-s7a wim.B 
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Noriray had sent forth u> large a praportion of its 
•trength in Hardjada'B fatal expedition, that it was in 
no conditian to repeat &e eEFbrt. Harold bad bound, 
the Bon of that Idng by an oath to maintun f&ith and 
friendship towards England for evenuore. That ob- 
ligation, it might be thought, was annnlled by the Nor- 
man conquest, and Olaf coidd hardly hare be«D bound 
by any scruple on that score from assisting the sons of 
Harold in their attempt* against the Norman conqueror ; 
but he had obtained the name of Syrri, that is to say, 
the quiet, for his peaceful temper, which, happily for 
himself and his people, suited the circumstances wherein 
he was placed. It was otherwise with Denmark ; that 
kingdom had lost none of its atcength, nor abated any 
of its pretennons, and its king, Svend Eatrideen, be- 
lieved that the right of inheritance to the crown of 
England* had Tested in him upon Edward's death, 
though Harold had intruded by fraud, and the duke of 
Normandy afterwards by force. His claim was likely to 
meet with support ftom the Anglo-Danish part of the 
people, and, indeed, ftom the whole nation, who from 
halAts of old hcence had passed under so severe an 
order, that it might well be called oppressive; and 
William engaged Adelbert, the aichbiahop of Bremen, 
to use his endeavouTs for averting the danger bj per- 
suasion, or even by money. The archbishop, it is said, 
was induced by giita-|- to undertake this negodadon. 
Whether the sort of Dane.gelt, which it was not in- 
politic thus to ofier, was accepted, is not known. 
Adelbert's intervention was not without some effbct, 
but only for a time. The sohcitations of the emigrants 
were more effectual, and in (he (hiid year after the 
conquest, Svend sent a fleet of two hundred and for^ 
aail to act in conjunction with the king of Scotland and 
the Northumbrians, who it was known were ready for 
revolt. His two sons, Harold and Canute, eml>U'ked 
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in the esprditioD, which wu under the command of 
their uncle Osbero ; and Polea, Saxone, and Friaanx 
OiliBled in it, tempted b; the hope of plunder. Thej 
ent^ed the Humber about the middle of August, landed 
in force, and traiDediately odvaQced upon York, wasu 
ii^, with wonted barbarity, the country as they went. 
Edgar Atheling, and the exiles who had taken refiige 
in Scotland, presently joined them. 

York was occupied by a Norman ganiBon under 
William Malec : they were ttrong enough to maintain 
internal peace, but not to encounter a Danish armyacting 
in a popular cause, and with the support of the people. 
Upon the news of their approach, t^ archbishop Aldred 
is said to have died of " yery grief and anguish of 
mind," for the inevitable horrors which he foresaw. 
Halet distrusted the citizens; and he set £re to the 
nburb, lest they should take advantt^ of it to act 
■gainst him. This precaution proved fatal both to the 
Nonnaos and the city. A strong wind suddenly rising- 
carried the flames within the waUs ; the minster, with 
ite famous library, and great part of the city, was con. 
snmed. The Normans were driven out by the fire which 
diey had kindled : in this confusion diey came nnes' 
pectedly upon the enemy, and were attacked, under all 
ite disadvantages erf disorder, by a far superior force. 
Three thousand of them were slain, . . a greater loss ibka 
■ny other which they sustained after the battle of 
Hastings. Malet and his wife and children were spared 
for die aikf of th^ ransom; and this mercy would not 
have been diown towurd the Norman chief,unlesa he had 
)ued his own power merciftilly. The whole of North. 
nmbria, tqoicing in this event, eagerly threw off the 
Norman yoke; and, if a severe winter had not set in 
nnnsually early, the conquerors would have marched 
towards London without delay. The Danes wintered 
between the Ouse and the Trent. With the earliest a-h. 
■pring William was in the field. On the first tidings ■(''^ 
<rf' the revolt, be had swonf a dreadful oath that he 
would lay Morthumbria waste, and extirpate it* in> 
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habitants. One part of that oath wu otaerved widi 
atroeimu fidelity ; and if the other was not in like 
manner literally performed, it irss for no want of 
wicked will in the oppressor. Marching first to the 
confluence of the Trent and the Ouse, he there pitched 
hia camp, and, in the only attempt which was made to 
meet him in the field, directed his eSbrts more againat 
the Northumbrians than the Danes. The issue was, 
that the former were routed with great slaughter, Edgar 
Atheling and a few of hU companions dying again into 
Scotland; and that Ae latter retreated among the marshes 
of Lindsey, where they could not be attacked, and from 
whence they had, at any time, the means of removal in 
their ships ; for William had no naval force with which 
to intercept their retreat. He treated, therefore, with 
Osbero ; gratified his cupidity with a large asm of 
money, in addition to the apoila* whetewith bii fleet was 
laden, and permitted, or rather invited, him to plunder 
the northern aea-coast, on. hit way back to Denmark. 
Thus, in ridding himadf of these enemies, William made 
them instrumental to hia own purposes of vengeance. 
While the Danes devastated the whtde seaboard, his 
army laid the interior of the province waste with fire 
and sword. Not a single habitation, it is said, was left 
between York and Du-ham ; and'that whole tract of 
country, which had been fiill of towns and cultivated 
fielda, remained desolate for a century afterwards. Above 
an hundred thousand persons are said to have sufiered 
in this indiseriminsting havoc, which, more than anjr 
other of the conqueror's actions, has fixed upon his great 
name an indelible reprosch.-f- 

The Danish fleet suSbred so much from stoitns on its 
return that hot littiq of the plunder reached Denmark ; 
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and Svend signified hia diBpIeasure at the corrupt and 
faithless conduct of the commander bj banishing him. 
He assembled a second fleet for the aaBJatance of his 
confederates, who, in the fastnesses of the fens, main- 
tained a fierce independence. But William, seeing the ne- 
ccssitj of providing a maritime force, had, by that time, ' 
collected ships; and when Svend's son Canute came 
with two hundred sail, he could neither relieve his brave 
bnt unfortunate allies nor venture to land, though he 
entered the mouth of the Thames. No farther invasion 
was attempted till after the death of Svend, and of Harold 
his son and successor. Canute, known afterwards by' a. 
the appellations of Saint and King, resumed the in- "*' 
tendon, stung to it, as it seemed, by the remembrance 
of hia former failore and of his forefathers' exploits.* 
For this purpose he had an interview with theNorwegian 
king, Olaf the Quiet, upon the river Gotalf, or Gotha-filf, 
near Konungahella (or Konghell), which was then the 
capital of Norway. Canute represented that they both 
had hereditary wrongs to revenge upon England ; and 
he proposed that Olaf should either take the command of 
an armanlent, to which Denmark would contribute sixty 
ships, or send the same number to his aid, if he pre- 
ferred leaving the command to him. Olaf replied, that 
he was not wanting in inclination for snch an enterprise, 
but that Norway had exhausted her strength in Har- 
drada's fatal expedition. She could no longer raise such 
an army; nor was he himself such a leader as his father 
had been, ..but conscious of his own inferiority, and of his 
incapacity for so weighty a command. Denmark mi^t, 
with more confidence, rely upon the good fortune which 
had attended its wars with England. He, therefore, 
would supply the appointed proportiDn of ships, and 
leave the command and the glory to Canute. Norway 
accordingly supplied threescore lai^ ships, weU manned 

* "NRMmimcantnliuinltiii Imperil Mil (KitntiLllbuiilliutrineTlctiirUii, 
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and Btored ; and Canute's father-iD-law, Robert le 
TViioii, earl of Flanden, who took an eager intereat in 
the expedition, engaged to join it with six hundred, the 
greBterpBrt,nodoubt,of farinferiorbnrden. Theunited 
aimament would hare amounted to a thougaad aaiL 
The Liimfiord wta die place of rendeivona for die 
NoTw^an and Danish fieeta : the entrance to that deep 
inland golf was then neTigsble for great ships, Aongh, 
in later times, it has been impeded hj an accumulation 
of aand. All wag ready, and the day for sailing ap- 
pmnted, when Canute discovered that hia brother Olaf, 
' governor of Sletwic, who was to have Accompanied 
him, had secretly withdrawn to bis goTemmeut, mean- 
ing to take advantage of fais absence and seize the 
throne. He was apprehended and sent in chains to 
Flanders, there to be kept in safe prison by the earl ; 
but the dieafibctioii which he had excited broke np the 
expedilioa. His partisans reported, that, because of 
the delay ditis occasioned, the proviaioni for the voyage 
would be foand inauffidcnt ; and desertion, in conse- 
quence, took place to lucti an extait, that Canute waa 
left with oidy the Norw^an fleeL Thu he, «f ne- 
cessi^, dismissed, sending large presents to die king, 
and grandng to the Norwegians the freedom of all hia 
marts and ports in reward for their fidelity. And diaa 
the last invasion was frustrated with which England waa 
threatened by thoae enemies who, during three centaties, 
had been its scourge.* 

The bruit of this intended expedition kept William in 
a Bttte of anxious preparation for some two years, and 
broi^ht fresh burdens npon his unfortunate mt^eets. 
He revived the danegelt upon thla occasion; and, 
because many lands which had been charged with it 
under the Anglo-Saxon kings were exempted from dua 
tax when he granted them to his nobles, he compensated 
the deficiency by raising it upon the others to six 
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KUllingg a bide.* He did not, however, reviTC it m an 
annual mppl^ ; but regarded it, as originally intended, 
as an impost to be levied upon extrsoidinar; occasiona. 
In the Gr«t year of hie reign be could tnut the EngUah 
. . even those who had been moat attached to Harold .. 
so well, as to employ them in defending him against the 
first invaders ; ^t after resentment, distnitt, and anger 
had caused him to rule over tbem,. . not aa a king 
who regarded their welfare a« his own, but as a con- 
queror who, toi hia own security, must break their 
spirits to the yoke, ..it was only upon the Normans 
that he could rely, and upon the mercenaries, whom, on 
this occasion, he coUecled from all countries on this 
aide the Alps. They were mostly foot soldiers end 
archeis ; and it was, indeed, chiefly by archers that the 
battle of Hastings had been won, the bow not having 
been used in wart by the Anglo-Saxons or Danes. So 
many were now brought over, that their numbers op- 
pressed &e IdngdiAn ; for he quartered them throughout 
the country, to be paid as well as supported. X Men, 
says the Saxon annalist, wqndered that the land could 
feed all that force. One of the bands which he eng^ed 
at this time belonged to Hugues, brother to the king of 
France ; for when the common interest of all nations, 
aided by the influence of Christianity, had put an end 
to the sea kings and the system of sea-roving, the same 
das* of men who had formerly been so disposed of em- 
[doyed themselves now in the land service, little regard- 
ing whom they served, or in what cause. Sdll fiirther 
to guard against the apprehended invasion, he ordered 
the land about the sea coast to be laid waste, that if the 
Danes landed they might find no ready supply of food. J 
The conqueror had lelt the want of a naval force ; 
and, knowing that it could only be supported by com- 
merce, he invited foreigners to frequent his ports j], and 
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pnmiised that thej' and tbeir property should be per- 
fectly Becnre. Hii auccesBOr had recourse to a reailier 
meaiuiforrmBiiigBhipi. When bis elder brother was pre- 
paring an annament in Normandy, for the purpose of 
asBertiiig bis right to the English crown, the Red King 
permitted his Bubjects to fit out cruisers ; and theee ad- 
venturers, who seem to have been the first that may be 
called privateers, rendered him good service; for tbe 
Normans, knowing thAt there was no navy to oppose 
them, and that when tbey landed tbey were more 
likely to be received by their Iriends and confederates 
than to be attacked before ihey were collected in su|S- 
cient numbers for defence, began to cross the Channel, 
each at their own convenience, without concert, or any 
regard to matoal support ; and so many of them were 
intercepted and destroyed by theee cruisers, that the 
attempt at invasion was, in consequence, abandoned.* 
The remainder of Rufus's reign, short as it was, suf- 
ficed, through his own vigorous policy and the care- 
lesaneBS of his antagonist, for him to acquire a superiority 
at sea, which enabled him, tf any time, to invade Nor- 
mandy. 

Once when he was hunting, a messenger from be- 
yond sea brought him newB that tile dty of Mans, wbich 
be had added to his dominione, waa besieged. He in- 
itantiy turned his horse, and set off for the neareat port. 
The nobles who were in his compahy reminded him 
that it was necessary to call ont troops, and wait for 
them. " I shall see who will follow me," was bis reply; 
" and, if I understand the temper of the youth of Itda 
kii^om, I shall have people enough." Waiting &>r 
nothing, he reached the port almost unattended, and 
embarked immediately, atdiough it blew a storm. The 
sailors entreated him . to have patience till the weather 
should abate, and the wind become more favourable. 
But he made answer, " 1 never heard of s long that was 
shipwrecked. We^h anchor, and you will see that tiie 

* I follow Dr. Cuniibdl'i Matiraent Id UiU |L B1, 8S.), tlHiuih 1 bm no* 
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ynsAi will be with tu !" He hu been extolled for this 
act of chaiacteriBlic impstience'and resolnljon, becauBe 
the event happened to be fortunate: celerit;^ was of great 
importance ; and Che news of his landing, as it was 
concluded that he came in force, sufficed for raising the 
dege.* It was not in him a bravado in imitation of 
Ceeaar ; diat well-known stor; was known to verj few 
in those ages, . . tlie Red King had neither incUnation 
nor leisure for learning ; and it waa even more in cha- 
rmcter with bim than with Cesar, the act itself being of 
more daring and less reasonable hardihood. On the other 
band, he has been condemned, and with more juadce, 
as manifesting here a spirit of audacious impiety, for 
which, among his other vices, he was peculiarly noted ; 
and there are writers who, falling into an opposite ex. 
treme, have presumed to say that this special ^in was 
viated by a special judgment npon the person of bis 
ttephew, prince Henry,.. the pride and hope of hia 
tvHivT, and, indeed, of the English nation, who saw in 
him the representative, bf his mother's side, of the old 
Aji^O'Saxon line. WUliam'a bravado would, no doubt, 
be remembered after that catastrophe with poignant 
feehnga by the bereaved father ; but Henry Beauclerc 
had in his own conscience an unerring witness that his 
own sins of ambition had too surely deserved such a 
cbastjaement. The shipwreck of this young prince is 
die next event in the maritime history of Ei^land. ' 
Many shipwrecks have been attended with far greater 
loM of hves, and with far more dreadful circumstances ; 
bat none can ever have produced so general an emotion 
in tluB country, nor has any single event ever been the 
occasion here of so much national suffering, as this, 
which opened the way for Stephen's usurpation. 

After a successful campaign in France, happily con- x.n. 
dnded through the pope's mediation by a peace, Henry 1 1^0. 
onbarked &om Barfleur for England, with this bis only 
legitimate son, then recently married, and in his seven- 
teenth year. One of the finest vessels in the fleet waa a 
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gillej of flft^ OBTB, called " The White Ship," utd com- 
manded by a c^iain Thomaa FiUitepheiiB, whoie grand- 
father had carried orer the Conqueror when he invMled 
the kingdom which he won. Upon thii ground Fita- 
atephena Bolicited the honour of now eooveying the kin^ 
npoD an occasion aa much more jojful ta it was len 
momentous. Heniy waa pleated with a request pre- 
lerred for such a motive ; and, though having choaen • 
vessel for himself, he did not think proper to alter his own 
■rrangenenta, be left prince William, with the rest ot, 
bis iiimilj, and their friends and attendants, to take 
their passage in the White Ship; and embarking towards 
evening on the 95th of November, in fair weather, he 
sailed for England. There were with the prince his 
natural brother Bichard, and their sister the lady Marie * 
countess of Ferch, Richard earl of Cheater with his 
wife, who waa the king's niece, and her brother the 
prince's governor, and the flower of the young nobilitj 
both of Normandyi' and England, 1^ in number, 
eighteen being women of the first rank : these and tbor 
retinues amounting, with the crew, to about 300 
penons. The prince, being detained a little after hia 
father, imprudently ordered three casks of wine to be 
distributed among the men ; and the captain, as wdl as 
the sailors, drank, in the joy of his heart, loo fredy, 
and promised to overtake ever; ship that had sailed be- 
fore them. Accordingly he hoisted all sail, and plied all 
oars. The evening had cloaed before they started, but 
it was bright moonlight; the men exerted themselves 
ander all the excitement of hilarity and pride and emu- 
lation, dreaming of no danger; the captain and tf 
helmsman, under the same excitement, were UBi-iiC ' 
of any ; and when the tUp was going' through um 
water with all the atresa of oars and aaila, she struck 
' upon a loek, called the Catte-nuie, with such viokitce. 
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(hat several plant* nere ttarled, and she instantlj be- 
gan to till. A boat was inunediaUly lowered, and iht 
prince was escaping in it, .. which he might easily have 
done, for the shore was at no great distance, . ■ when hia 
lister, whom there had been no time to take off, or who 
la' the horror of tlie moment had been forgotten, shrieked 
sot to hiQi to EaTe ber. It was better to die, thta 
tarn a deaf ear to that call : he ordered the boat to pnt 
back and take her in ; but such niunbera leapt into it at 
&e same time, that the boat was swamped, and all 
perished.* The ship also presently went down with aD 
(HI board ; only two pertons, the one a young noble, son 
of Gilbert de Aqnik, the other a bvtcher of Rouen, 
saved themselves; by climbing the mast, and clinging to 
the top, they kept their heads above water. Fitzitephens 
rose after tbe vessel had emik, and might have token 
the same chance of preser ration ; butcaUing to mind, 
after the flret instinctive eSbrt, that he had been the 
nnhappy occasion of this great calamity, and dreading 
the reproaches, and perhaps the punishment that awaited 
hint, he preferred present death as the least evil. The 
fODth became exhausted during the night; and com- 
mending his poor companion to God's mercy with his 
last words, he lost his hold, and sunk. The butcher 
held on till morning, when he was seen from the shore 
and laved ; and from him, being the only sorvivor, the 
circumstances of the tragedy were leamt. The tidings 
reached England in the coune of that day ; but no one 
would communicate it to the king ; no one, not even 
those who had lost dear connections of their own by the 
'^meawfiil event, could bear to witness the first emo- 
, of his grief. Three days they perslated in thus 

men ID much liAd been WTOuahE^ and tliv jiih muniiiin lu 
pind in Ui( ihlKd Intaritor, M ifto t>H|<n Ih* RiM laid on lU 
cf»)iin hltticninbi. vbanin Ihs Ihlrd litli In ■ rif ht dscent , 
ei nloTHl the crown of BniiL>ii4 ; b«l Ibat, dUiet br unirii. 
ction rfUi* male blood, I' DuiMd ui ilcentton : wtiMi mn 
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g it, till the Icing's anxiety being at length well 
nigh BB punful is the certtuntir could be, a little boy 
wM then 8ent in, who weeping bitterly, with no coun- 
terfeited paa^ou, fell st hia feet, and told him, that the 
White Ship, with all on board, was lost. The king, 
strong as he was in body and in mind, and in heart 
also, fainted at the shock; and though he surrived it 
many years, he was never afterwarda seen to smile.* 

It had been the custom of England till this king's 
reign, that when a vessel was wrecked on the coast, 
both ship and cargo became the property of the lord of 
the manor, unless they who escaped from it appeared 
within a limited time. The usage was probably more 
barbarous than the law that licensed it; and it was mi- 
tigated by a decree of Henry's, that if one man escaped 
alive the lord Ehoiild have no daim.t But even in far 
later and more civilised ages it has not been found easy 
to EUppresa the practice of wrecking X smong men who 
A.I1. impiously persuade themselves that they exeidae in it a 

1174. natural right. During Stephen's turbulent usurpation the 
decree was disregarded, and the men who escaped from 
shipwreck found their fellow-creatures as merciless as the 
elements. Henry II. ih^efore revived his grandfather's 
law; and enacted also, that even if no person survived tite 
wreck, but any live animal escaped from it, or wasfound 
alive on board, the ship and cargo should be kept for 

1161. the owners, if they appeared within three months.^ A 
jealous regard for the maritime strength of the nation 
was manifested by the same king, in his injunction to 
the justices itinerant, that in every county they should 
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Btricllj prohibit any one, as he lalned liie and fortune, 
from bujiiog or «d]iDg u)]r ship to be carried out of 
England, oi irom sending or cansing to be sent any 

Piracy and commerce had grown up together in the 
northern seas, as among the Phcemcians and Gt«eke in 
ancient times. Or, perhaps, commerce may more pro- 
perly be said to have originated from piracy, the civil- 
. ising consequence of a barbarous cause. They Sotuished 
together; and, after piracy had been forbidden by the 
kings of the North (for this vaa one of the first bene- 
ficent efiects of Christianity), the pagan and piratical 
state of Julin, or Jomsberg (the Algiers of the Baltic), 
which about this time waa conqnered by the Danidi 
ling Waldemar the Great, was one of the largest cities ' 
in Europe, and, Constantinople alone excepted, the 
most frequented port-l" But ss maritime commerce 
had been produced by piracy, so was it both directly 
and incidentally rendered honourable by the same cause; 
directly, when carried on by the proud sea-roTers them- 
selves, who gloried in the display and disposal of theit 
^ila; incidentally, because they who would otherwise 
have been peaceable traders, were compelled to sail 
in armed vessels for their own security; and thus 
they obtained, in public opinion, a degree of consider- 
ktion which woidd not have been conceded in those days 
to mere wealth, nor to the humble pnnnit of gun. 
The Anglo-Saxon laws conferred rank upon the mer- 
diants who thus traversed the sess in defiance of all 
enemies ; but the Normans looked at them only in 
their mercantile capacity ; and there is a curious paa- 
aage in the history of the Conqneror,*by his chaplain, 
William of Foictou X, which indicates bodi the extent <d 
their dealings and ^e contempt with which not only 
die soldiers but the chaplain himself regarded them. 
" The *'i"g"l'«t' merchants," said he, " add to the opu- 

•Henrr, ill. 60i, 
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lence of their couotiy, rich in il8 own fertility, still 
greater riches and more valuftble treasures by import- 
atioD. These imported treasures, which nere cani 
uderable both for their quantity and quality, irerc 
either to have been hoarded up for the gratification oi 
their avarice, or to have been dissipated for the in- 
dulgence of their luxuiiouB inclinadons. But Williaia 
adzed diem, uid beetowed part on his victorioua 
army, part on churches and monasteries, and to the 
pope and the church of Rome he sent an incredible mass 
of money in gold, ulver, and many ornaments that 
would have been admired even at Conitantinople." 

The ruin which was thus brought upon^ the great 
mercliants afforded an opening to die Jews ; snd 
Bomuny of that nation came from olhercountries to avail 
themselves of the inviting opportunity, that their settle- 
ment in England is commonly referred to the time of 
the Norman conquest, and the Conqueror is aaid to have 
introduced them*; but there is legal proof that Jews 
were settled in this island long before, and the stroi^est 
probabihty that they esislcd here in tile time of the Ro- 
mans. Thegreat services which, in their pursuit of gain, 
tihis most unfortunate and persecuted people rendered to 
dvilieation, to science, and to literature, has scarcely yet 
been acknowledged with sufficient gratitude. By their 
agency it was that the Sabieans imported into London 
the franldncenBe and the spices of Arabia ; that palm, 
oil was brought from what was then the rich country 
about Babylon; and silks, and gold, and precious stones 
from the EaBt.f Thepolitical connection between England 
and Normandy gave another impulse to maritime trade, 
by the necessity which it created for atiipping, and 
the constant intercourse between the two countries. But 
nothing contributed so mucif to the growing strength and 
prosperity of the nation aa the five-and-thirty years of 
tranquillity which it eajojed under the vigilant and 
firm government of Henry I. Foreigners, who were 
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{Iriven from their oini coimtries by the deadly fendi and 
bu-baroua warfare which everywhere else afflicted society, 
cametoEngland aitheonlyhavenofBecurily.* Merchanbi 
of aii nations iiequeDted London; the greater number 
seem to haTc been from Germany; and when our own 
harvests failed, the rest of the kingdom is said to hare 
been supplied widi com from the metropolis. -I- At 
otheT times com was exported from thence by licences, 
for wMcb « fine was paid to the king. { Bristol carried 
on « flourishing trade with Ireland, whither it carried 
daTet, bred or bcn^ht for the market ; with Norway 
and the Baltic, from whence it brought fun, Ihea an 
STticte of clothing for all who could ^ord to purchase 
them; and with other conntriee. English and French 
merdumts had settled in some of the Irish ports, and 
Mere introducing, among a most barbarouB people, such 
cirilisation as is promoted by trade. They had cause 
to complain of their treatment by king Murcard O'Brien ; 
but that canse was presently removed J, upon Henry's 
threatening to prohibit all commerce with that island. 
Ships from Ireland and from Germany sailed up the 
Ousejl into the very heart of York city, where the ^.p, 
Jews were then flourishing; they flonrished also atllSl. 
Lincoln, then one of the most populous cities in 
dte kingdom, and a mart for all goods coming by 
land and water ; and it was probably throi^h theb 
lepresenlations Aat Henry I. connected the Withaoi 
and the Trent by a navigable canal, now called the 
Fobs Dyke, whereby Lincoln was enabled to carry on a 
fore^ trade.^ " O England J " esclums Matthew of 
Westminster, referring to this age, " thou wert hitely 
equal to the ancient Chaldeans in power, prosperity, 
and glory. The ships of Tharahiah could not be conu 
■mniiiini^HidiiMbiiry,GQ6.EI3. t CuotteD, L 9SL 
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pared with thy ships, which brought thee apices aod 
every ptedoQB diii^; from the four cornere of the world. 
The Bea wai to thee an impregiiable wall; and thj ports 
Ni all sides u the well fiirtifled gates of a strong castle!" 
But this piOBperity had iio Toot in the manners and 
moralB of the nation ; and England, which, under Heniy 
Beauclerc, had been the happiest country in Europe, be. 
causethe most peaceful, was rendered the most miserable, 
because all ils turbulent subjects, and all its evil paa- 
sionB, were let loose, in consequence of Stephen's usarp< 
atioD. Instead of colonies of industrious people, like 
the flemings, whom Henrjr had estabhaheil in Pem. 
brokeshire, Stephen brought over bands of mercenaries 
for his support ; and instead of seeing canals formed 
for the facihty of trade, castles were erected throughout 
the land as so many strongholds, from whence some . 
powerful freebooter might tyrannise over the helpless 
inhabitants all around. Danegelt was levied, not, as 
formerly*, to buy off or to guard against a northern 
invasion, but because the usurper was threatened by the 
rightful heiress of the throne. To complete the ruin 
brought upon commerce by this general anarchy, Stephen 
debased the money which his predecessor had rigidly 
maintained at its just standard. He had incurred tbe 
guilt of peijury, and of the blood so profusely shed ia 
bis quarrel f , for the sake of bequeathing a throne to 
his posterity ; and it pleased God to take hota him hi« 
only son, the desire of his eyes, a youth universally 
beloved for his excellent disposition, uid ranoved, mer- 
cifully for himaelfj while he was yet unspotted, from the 

A.D. One of Henry II.'s first measures was to expd all 

1 155. tiiose aliens who, during the civil war, had flocked into 

this country to prey upon the inhalntants ; thus he rid 

the land of the mercenaries, the ni ~ " 
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camp fbllowera *, and those who traded in the apoils of 
the people. In the earl; part of his reign, he ntkde no 
eSbrts for raiaing a maridme force; bectnae, hsTing 
inherited Normui]r with the Enghsh throne, and Anjon 
and Maine from his ftther, and poeaessing the provinces 
between the Loire and the Ffrenees as the dowry of 
his wife, he wis master of almoat the whole French 
coast ; and being in alliance with the earls of Boulogne 
and Flanders, he was in no feai of invasion. + But it is 
ill policy to rely ^ confidently upon the amicable dispo- 
aition of foreign powers, as not to be provided against the 
consequences of any change in their policy. The earl of 4. d^ 
Boulogne claimed, in right of hie wife, a great fief which '^^''' 
Henry had re-annexed as an escheat to the demesne of 
&e dukes of Normandy. He claimed, also, some revenues 
in Engjand, as, by the same msniage, belonging to him 
by ancient right. Both were legal cluros, and there 
were l^al grounds for disputing both ; but the earl 
being supported hy his brother, the earl of Flanders, 
resolTed to vindicate hia right hy arms. Accordingly, 
he prepared to invade England with a fleet of 6OO 
ships. The plan was probably concerted with the kings 
of France and Scotland, and with the Welsh princes ; 
and as die threat of excommunication was then sus- 
pended over Henry by Becket, thst also was, no doubt, 
relied on for the disafEection which it might pro- 
duce among the people. Henry had formerly diought 
that the naval force which now not only menaced but 
seriously endangered him might at an^ time be en., 
gaged in his service, so little safety is there " in any 
reliance on a foreign defence, if it produces or encon- 
nges a n^jlect of any necessary part of the national 
strength." | He was on the continent, at this time, en- 
gaged in war with France, and still more seiiomly 
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embsmBsed by his itru^le with Beclcet and tbe papal 
power. But the grand jueticiary, Richard de Lucy, 
to whom the guardjanship of the reslin had been com- 
mitted (luring the king's absence, called forth that armed 
force which, by the law of the land, was always to be in 
leadinese, and he diatribnted it along tbe coast in luch 
atrength, that the two earU, though they had tbe com. 
inand of the sea, did not reuture to attempt an invaaion. 
Henry, however, whose judgment was diitmbed by no 
passion in this case, deemed it pTu4ent to componnd 
with the earl of Boulogne, and retain him for a useful 
friend. He gave him, therefore, in lieu of all claims, 
an annual pension of lOOOJ. ; for which, being consi- 
dered a benefice, he bound himself to serve the king as 

Henry itow saw die necessity of attending to his means 
of maritime defence. His coasts were sometimes in- 
fested by Irish pirates, who carried off the inhabllanta 
and sold them.t This was one of his motives for medi- 
tating tlie conquest of Ireland ; and when that conqnest 
had been contmenced by a set of private adventurers, be 
was provided with a fleet for following it up. " The 
chiefest and newest " of his ships was lost in a storm, 
wherein the king was. in great danger, crossing from 
Normandy to England ; and as 400 persons, being the 
whole who were on bou^, went down in her, the size of 
the largest vesseti is thus aacert^ned, { 

Towards the latter part of Henry's reign, the kingdom 
of Jerusalem was oSered to him, with the keys of the city 
. and of the holy sepulchre, by the patriarch of that city ; 
and he was nrged, in the pope's name, and for the honour 
of Christendom, to go in person to the rebef of the 
Holy Land, according to the obligation which be bad 
taken upon himself, as part of his penance for Becket's 
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^ea.'&i. But if Henry Iiad ever been of a temper to 
entertain Tiewi of romantic ambition, bis age for them 
was &en gone by. He referred the matter to an as> 
■embl; of his clergy, and deRianded their opinion, 
whether, under the circumstances in which he was 
placed, it was big duty, at that time, to perform the 
engagement into which he had entered witb the Pope. 
The bishops and abbots, who bad been convoked on diis 
occasion, unanintooal^ agreed, not only that be was not 
bound now to perform it, but that, for the good of bis 
own son], he would do much better by remaining in his 
own dominions; that the promise whidi be had made was 
(liapenaable, and ought to be dispensed with ; and that 
it could not be allowed to prejudice that indispensable 
lAiligatiDn which at his coronation he had contracted, to 
govern his subjects well, and to defend them against all 
enemies, fordgD and domestic: this it would be impos. 
nUe for him to do if he now left the country.* Sanc- 
tiotted by ihia solemn opinion, Henry replied to the 
patriarch, " that he could not leave luB dominions to 
beeonae the prey of the French : let others who might go 
without injury to their sul^ecta tindertake the voyage, 
and he woidd contribnte to it largely from his' means." 
Ujion this the Patriarch replied, " We want a man, and 
not money. Well nigb every Christian region sendeth us 
mney, but no land sendedi us a prince. Tberefoie, 
we aak a prince that needetb money, and not money 
that needeth a prince." At this time the cnuade was 
preached with such impatient intolerance, that the 
Welsh prince and poet, Owaln Cyvelioc, was excom* 
mnnicsted by archbishop Baldwin, for refiising, at bis 
exhortation, to take the crosl. The Patriarch de- 
meaned himself in the same spirit; for when Henry, 
who, to soften his refusal, bad shown him sU marks 
of respect, accompanied him, for farther honour, to 
the sea-shore, the prelate gave wsy to such iolemper. 
aoce of anger, as if disappointment had rekindled in him 

■ Kaltabouii,HUtdBCitiiHd«,Uim,11,SI— fil-tillLdsHidluiil.quBtcd 
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wme old feeling of personal HnimoBitf, " Hitherto," liA> 
IB reported to have said, " thou hast reigned glorioudyy 
but hereafter thou shalt be forsaken of Him whom thou 
now forsakest. Think on Him what He hath given ta 
thee, and what thou hait jielden to Him again I First j 
thou wert false to the king of France ; then thou fewest 
that holy martyr, Thomas of Canterbury, and now thow 
forEakest the protection of Christ's fulh !" The kiiig 
Was moved, by this insolence, so far a« to reply, 
" Though ftU the men of my land were one body, and 
spake with one mouth, they durst not apeak to me 
such words." The andacious bigot made answer, " No 
wonder ; for they love thine and not thee ; they hire 
thy goods temporal, and fear thee for the loss of pro- 
motion ; but they love not thy soul." And having- 
worked himself up to the height of insolent anger, 
he stretched ont his neck towards Henry, and es-- 
' claimed, " Do by me right aa thou didst by that blessed 
Thomas of Canterbury I 1 had hever be slain of thee 
than of the Saracens, for thou art worse than any 
Saracen." The king kept his temper, and calmly re- 
plied, " I may not leave my donumoos, because roy^ 
own sons would rise against me if I were absent." . . . 
" No wonder," retorted the Patriarch ; " for of the 
devil they came, and to the devil they go ,-" and so, say* 
the chronicler, " he departed in great ire."* 

When, however, tidings came that Jenualero had 
fallen,' and that the holy sepulchre was once more in 
possession of the misbeheTers, Henry, whether from au 
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(tnolioii of 7eal] or a dealre to fly from the petpetuol 
troablcs which neie raised against him by his children; 
tmA the crosa ; and allowing his eulgeeti, both in Ei^- 
lind and France, to swear iealty to his son Richard, 
he prepared for accompanying (he Mng of France to 
Palestine,* There is no reason to doubt that the in. i.e. 
lention was real, thongb he died before it conld be car- l'*9. 
ried into eSbct ; and when Richard, bo properly called 
Cteoi de Lion, succeeded to the throne, be found the 
nsTal preparations far advanced, f Galleys, larger than 
the ordinary armed ones, were constructed for this expe- 
dition, fifty of them being of tliree tain of oars ; and 
transports were selected from the shipping of all hia 
ports. The Conqneror's fleet had been &r more numer- , 
oos ; bat for the size and strength of the ihips, this was 
the most ibrmidable armament that had as yet appeared 
in modem Eorope. Richard appointed it to meet liim 
St Marseilles ; and, hsTing received the scrip and staff as 
• pigrim from the hands of the arcbbishop of Tours, 
he joined the French king, Philip Augustus, at Vezelay, 
and marched amicably with him to Lyons : there the 
mmiber of their respecttve boats made it expedient for 
them to separate :t ; Philip act out for Genoa, Richard 
toward Marseilles. At Chinon he promulgated some 
SBTBre and iwnmary laws for the preservation of order 
in his fleet If any man killed another on board, be 
was to be fastened to the dead body, and so thrown into 
die sea ; if the crime were committed on shore, to be 
bound to the corpse and buried with it. He who drew 
blood from another by a wilful blow, or struck at Mm 
with a weapon, was to lose his hand ; a hand-blow that 
eaneed no bloodshed was to be punished by ducking 
the offender thrice. Whoever reviled or cursed another 
riiould pay to the offended party an onnce of silver for 
every ofibnce : . . they could not have been poor adventurers 

• Tumar, L asa. t LTHelton, iil 74. 
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foi wbom HUch a penalty wsb appointed. A thief wM 
to be shaven OT shorn *, hot pitch . . (the law sa^Bboilii^) 
was then to be poured upon hie h^, and the feather* 
of a pillow ihaken over it, aa a mark whereby he mig^t 
he known ; and he waa then to be turned aihote on the 
first land at which the ship might touch, f 

Meantime the fleet, which had sailed irom Bart, 
mouth, eaconntered bad weather in crossii^ the bay : 
ten ships were separated from the rest. One of them, 
which was a London vessel, after beating o£F the coast 
of Spain and Portugal, doubled Cape St. Vincent, and ar- 
rived off Sylves ; that place not long before had been taken 
by Ihe Christiana, and was now expecting to be besieged 
by the Moors, who, in great force, were endeavouring 
to reconquer the connOry, of which king Sancho and his 
father Affbnso Hemiques had dispossessed then). The 
ship :f had probably Bu&red 80 much on the way OS to need 
considerable repairs ; otherwise, lax as disdpline was in 
those days, it is not likely that the persona in coaunaad 
should have consented to the proposid of the PortugaeM, 
that they should let the ship be broken up to form 
barriers with its timbers, and tarry themselves to asiiat 
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he allured the crew, that God and our Ladj bad 1natnict«d him and 
, bis two Gompanlona to krep CDcrpaiiT with king Rtchard'a Ooet, and take 
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In the defence of the town, upon a promise of being 
rewarded for their gervicee, and supplied with a vessel bm 
good as their own. Nine others of the fleet put into the 
Tagua. The king ofFortugalnaB at that timeinSanUrem, 
pt^aring agaiuat a threatened attack hj the Mirama- 
moUii : a chown body of 500 of these crusaders marched 
to his aid ; and the news of their advance sufficed to make 
die Moors desist irom their intention. The actual force, 
OMiiideriQg ili qualit;, was not incondderahle : it nu, 
IK) doubt, exaggerated by report ; and in the age of the 
cmsades, the Moslem knew not but that a far more for. 
mldable armament might follow. In fact, when tiie king, 
leaving Santarem iu safety, returned to Lisbon, he found 
sixty-three more of Richard's navy newly arrived there, 
under the commanders named Robert de Saville * and 
Biehard de Camuille. The king came in time ; for some 
of the baser adventurers, who thought that whether the 
iohabitaots were Moora or Christians they were equally 
foreigners, and the prey the same, had liegan to plund^ 
the surrounding country, and to commit disorders in the 
dty iteelf. Sancho acted with great prudence, seekij^ 
rather to restrain the crusaders from farther mischief 
Qian to resent what had already been done ; and the 
exertiona of the English commanders seeme4 for a time 
to have ancceeded in restoring order. But witliin three 
days the ill blood which had been kindled broke out agun : 
liYes were lost on both sides; and the idng, with be- 
coming spirit, ordering die gates to be shut, committed 
an the cmaaderB who were within the walls to prison. 
They were about 700 in number, who had gone in not 
with hostile intentions, but to gratify their ciuiodty, or 
to take their pleasure. Both parties, however reaentful 
they might be, saw the expediency of coming to terms : 
realitudon waa made on both sides : the English en- 
gaged to maintain peace with the Idng of Portugal and 
his people, and they to observe it wiA all the pilgrims 
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who woe bonnd for the holy war; and thus tliequunl 
wag composed.* 

Sotai afterwardB the English fleet fell down tlie 
TagUB : jiiBt upon leiving that river they were jointd 
by three-and-thirW vesaelB; their whole armament then 
amounted to lOo sail, well manned aad equipped. 
They arrived at MaiseiUes without farther delay ; 
but iUchaidj after wuling there eight days, and be- 
coming impatient of their tarriance, had hired twenty 
galleys and ten great barks, and proceeded to Genoa. 
He conferred tliere .once more with the king of France, 
whom indispoBition had detained, and appointing Mesdna 
for their rendezvous, whither he had left orden for hi< 
fleet to repair, he proceeded along the coast. Gra- 
tifying a liberal curiosity as he wen^ he landed, w 
opportunity tempted him, viuted Pisa, and, by an ac- 
cident which happened to his ship, was compelled to put 
into the Tiber, The cardinal-Wshop of Ostia came to 
welcome him there with due ceremony; and did not let 
iix occadoD slip of reminding him that &e church of 
Rome had a claim upon the king of Sn^^and for certain 
fees due on the dection of the bishop of Ely, and the 
deposition of the bishop of Bonrdeaux. But instead of 
discharging the demand, Cceui de Lion reproached the 
papal court for its scandalous simony, and specified cases 
in which those bishops were impUcatedf ; and for thia 
reason, it is said, he refused to visit so polluted a city as 
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f&e capital of the ChristiaD world. Landing at Naples 
he visited the abbey of St. Januanua, for the sake 
' of seeing some dry and shrivelled bodies which were 
placed «rect there in a cell, as ghostl; mementos 
of mortality. From thence he rude to Salerno, and 
diere awaited tidings of his fleet. The fleet had tarried 
e^ht days at< Marseilles, to repair such damage aa 
tbey bad snstained ; thej' then sailed for MeHsins*; and 
ttrlTed diere safely a few days before Phihp Augustus, 
who had lost inany of his ships on the way. Richard 
DOW hastened from Satemo ; and, having reached 
Mileto, proceeded from thence on horseback with one 
knight only to accompany him. Passing through n 
village, he was told that in one of the cottages there 
yna a hawk; and as if the game laws of his own country 
had empowered him to seize it, he went in with the in. 
tention of taking the bird for his own sport along the 
road. But the peasant resisted this violence ; his neigh- 
bours took up the quarrel in the man's behalf: they at- 
tacked the Idi^ with sticks and stones, and one drew his 
knife upon him. Richard struck this fellow with the flat 
rideofhisSword, inhumanity or in disdain, not choosing 
to use the edge, and perhaps consciouB that he had given 
the provocation. The sword broke : he then toolr up 
stones in his own defence ; but even Cceur de Lion 
could not, when unarmed, resist a handful of exasperated 
rustics, and he might have perished here, even more 
tuwortbily than in the catastrophe for which, after all 
faia heroic exploits, he was reserved, if there had not 
been a priory hard by, wherein he took refuge.t 

Having escaped from this danger, he passed the en- 

. •Tbeurllstmatloiiarthea'snEeihlnuiTOfourEnglliliniiteni^ 
pntaMT, thul which oqcun in Horodtn'i smountof this •oyjge: — " In 
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ming night in a tent near the Straita of Scjrlla. Hla 
fleet came U receive him ; and he entered ^e noUe 
port of Hessina with eo great a ihow of power, aod 
SOUDi) of warlike inBtrumenta, and other rigna of majestj, 
iD the sight of Philip and the French, and of many 
other nationa there assembled, that it atnick &ar into 
the inhabitants, saith Hoieden, and moved no nnall 
envy in (he hearts of his confederates. Whether diat feel- 
ing was yet kindled in the mind of P hili p Angustua, or 
not, that monarch peTcdvedhowlikely it was that tf they 
remained together in the same port, where they had no 
commoD enemy to occnpy their attention, disputes would 
arise between the two armies, and lead to a difibrenoe 
between the two kings. Wisely, therefore, he em- 
barked as soon as possible, with the intention of pnrHii- 
ing his voyage to Palestine ; but contrary winds com- 
p^ed him to pnt back, however unwillingly* ; and aa 
it was now late in September, the two kings resolved to 
winter where they were, and supply themsdvea, mean* 
time, with every thing needtiil fw the service of the 
expedition. 

This was no pleasant detemination tor the king ot 
Sidly, Tancred, who, though illegitimale,had recently, 
upon his brother's death, posseised himself of the dirone, 
by iavonr of the barons, and dlsr^arding the right of 
the late king's aiflter. Evenifit hadbeenprobabletiiatan 
grounds of dispute could have been obviated between the 
Sicilians and dieir uninvited and formidable guests, there 
was an account to be settled wiA the king of England, 
which it was neither convenient to diachaige nor easy 
to evade. Joan, the widow of the late king William 
the Good, was Coeur de Lion's siater, and Tancred, upon 
his usurpation, iiad not only withheld ha dower, but 
imprisoned her. Richard's fiiat business was to require 
her immediate enlargementj and Tancred accordingly 
sent galleys to bring her from Palermo to Meaaina, where 
she was delivered to her brother. The king of England, 
on bis arrival, had been quartered in a house among die 
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VineTUds in the nibotbB, Philip baving previoucilj been 
tmteitained in the palace. He now thought a strong, 
hold neceesaryfor hie uster's dignity till her claims should 
be settled ; and, either without attempting more conci- 
liator; measureB, or waiting fot their reBult,he crossed the 
ttraita, uid took poHesuon of Labaniere, on the oppo- 
die shore. * There lie eatabliahed her with a anffldent 
fbrce for her protection; and, Tetnming to Messina, ex- 
pelled the monks from a large monastery, either in an 
iduid, or on the shore, which, as beit^ exposed to an 
attackby the Moors, had been well fortified; tbiBhegar> 
moned, and deposited his stores there. The Biciliaui 
m^ht well be alarmed at these cummaty proceedings : 
the conduct of those English who went on shore was 
ndthei likely to win their good will nor to lessen their 
tq>preheniion8 ; and on the day after this last act of 
aggression a quarrel arose, and they shut the gates of 
the city. Richard exerted himself greatly to repress the 
tumult that ensued ; and when his tioopa would have 
stormed the walls, he rode through their ranks, com- 
manding them to deuat, and strildng with hu truncheon 
Ukwc who were roost violent. But these eSbrts only 
pwtiaUy succeeded; and it was not till, having armed 
himself and gone forth a second time, that an appear- 
ance of order was restored. He then took boat for the 
king of France's qoarters to consult him ; and by the 
endeavours of the chief persons in authority on both 
■ides the uproar was allayed, the crusaders retired 
to their shipa or quarters, and the Sicilians to thdr 

On the morrow, a conference for the purpose of a.b. 
adjoBting all difibrences was held at Coenr de Lion'sl'SO. 
place of abode ; the diieft andprelateaof the crasaders 
Donvened there ; and the principal Sdlian authoritiea 
and clergy came thither with the king of France. 
While they were deliberating with the sincere dedre on 

«t mnl munttli^iDuic Locmn qui dicjtur le Binlare" FosiJblj BiiencrB 
my M the pbicE int«nil«d. RoMnoT Brutinfi h^i It vm jlh Uland pof- 
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all sides of coming lo reasonable terms of accord, tb» 
SiciliuiB, . . a warlike people, . . confiding, perhapB,in thdf 
numbers and in the strength of their city, (which had' 
been strongly fortified with towcrt and lofty bulwarks b^ 
their first count Roger, about a centurj before, as the 
key of the island,) and more impatient of the iosolence 
of the crusaders than mindful of their fbrce, gathered 
tc^ther upon the adjacent heights, and manifested ■ 
dispodtioh to insult the English, if not an intention of 
attacking them. Some of them broke into the quarters 
of Hugo le Bruin, and wounded him; and so great an 
iqiroar arose, that Richard, hastil; leaving the conference, 
ordered all Ms people to arms ; and not waiting tiU they 
could be assembled, set off in person with the fen who 
irere presently ready, to ascend the heights. The Sici- 
lians seem to have apprehended no danger on that side : 
they fled towards the city, and were closely pursued; 
some of the English entered before the gates could be 
closed ; but their comrades having by this dme assent 
bled in force and fury, the waUs were stormed, tbe 
gates forced, with the loss of five knights and twenty 
of their sttendants, and the Engjieb banners were 
planted on the lowers. It is said that Philip wag 
o^nded at this, and demanded that his own banners 
ahould be planted in their stead : . . it is more likely that 
fae wished to see them side by side. Even this would 
not have been endured by the English, who, consideting 
ft as a common cause, were displeased that the French 
bad careiully abstained from taking any part in the 
assault; but Richard prevented any farther displeasure 
on either part by ordering his own banners to be taken 
down, and those of the Knights Hospitallers and Tem- 
plars to be set up in their stead ; and he gave the city 
in charge to those knights till his demands upon Tan^ 
pied should be satisfied.* 

Tancred fortunately was not in Mesdna at this time ; 
and before be returned, the kings of England and France, 

• Giuftemciouhiii, litLliL t SS. Apud CaiudI BIbL Hilt. Kegni 31c. 



inthfiprescDCeof theearlB, barrau, MidotfaerB,bothofthe 
clergy and temponlty, lolemnlj Bwote each to defend the 
other upon the expedition, both going and retuming, 
irithout Bubt«rfuge, and in good faith. And for the 
better goTernance of both armies, they made this ordi. 
nance vith common consent, . . that do crusaders, no 
pilgrims as they were called, who chanced to die on this 
journey, ihould send any of their property home to their 
own country : their arms, horses, and apparel they might 
dispose of at pleasure, under this restrictiDn, and half 
of every tbiog besides ; but the other half should be 
taken possession of by certain persom named for that 
purpose, and go toward the support of the war in the Holy 
Land. Playing for money at any game was prohibited, 
Mith this exception, that the two kings might play, 
■nd command their serTants to do so in their presence, 
bat so that the loss in one day. and night should not ex- 
ceed twenty shillings : knights and chaplains might play 
to the same amount, but were to forfeit fourfold as often 
M they lost more than the enm appointed ; and the 
MTvants of archbishops, bishops earls, and barons, 
might in like manner play by their masters' command; 
but if any servants were found to play without such 
licence, they were to be whipped round the camp, 
naked, on three successive days ; if any mariners, they 
were to be ducked three mornings in the sea ; and any 
odiers of Lite mean degree, being neither knighla Dor 
duqtlaina, were to be whipped as servants. All these of- 
f«iders, howcTer, might redeem tfaemselTes from personal 
pnnishment by a payment at the discretion of those 
persons at whose disposal half the property of the dead 
was placed, such payment and such fines for the offence 
being appropriated to the costs of the war. A pi^;rim 
who borrowed of another whilst they were on the ex- 
pedition was bound to pay the debt ; but if it were: 
contracted before they set forth, he was not bound to 
answer it till his return home. No one might enter- 
tain the servant or hired mariner of another, if such 
peraoii departed from his master without licence; a. 
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ducretioiiurj fine wu the penalty. There inight be no 
renting of ntesi or bread within the compass of the 
camp, unless it were brought there by a strangei ; nor 
might any thing be bought to sell ^ain in the camp, 
or within a leagueof it, eiceptbeutstobe killed within 
the camp. Bread made for sale was to be after the 
rate of penny loaves, the English penny being valued 
■t four-pence AnjouTine. Other occupierain whatever 
wares they dealt might lay on no greater profit than one 
tenth ; and the king's money was not to be refaied, 
unless it were broken within the circle. 

The king of England demanded from the king of Sidly, 
in behalf of the dowager-queen Joan, the whole pro- 
vince or comity of Mount SL Angelo, with all its 
^purtenances, aa settled upon her for her dowry ; a 
p)lden chair, to which aa queen she wag by the custom 
of that kingdom entitled ; a golden table twelve feet in 
length, and a foot and a, half in breadth; two golden 
treitlea for aupporUngil; fonr- and.- twenty silver cupa, 
and aa many ^ver didies. He claimed, abo, as the re- 
presentative of his father, a present intended for him by 
king William the Good, and devised to him by that 
ting in hia last illneaa : it conaiated of a mik tent, large 
enough for SOO knighta to dt at meat within it ' 
dxty measures of wheat, as many of barleyj and as many 
of wine; and 100 armed galleys, Ailly equipped, 
and victualled fbr two years. This, no doubt, 
tended not only aa a mark of friendship, but ai 
contribution to the holy war. Large as these demandi 
were, there was no difficulty in compounding them. 
The dowager-queen had no inclination to remain ia 
Sicily, and Tancred was desirous of obtaining Caear de 
Iiion'a friendship ; because the acts of hostility which 
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■Ireadf had taken place had ruieed against him an interi 
ml enemy. The Moore in Sicily, who were eatimated 
at 100,000j and who had patiently, if not con- 
tentedly, remiined in subjecdoh during the preceding 
RJgn, had BOW retreated with their familiei and their 
eittle to the mountains, and commenced from thence a 
baraasiug war upon ttie Christiana. Both partiee, there- 
fere, desiring ao ^reement, Richard engaged to aesiat 
Tanered, during bia (xmtinuanEe in Sicily, against aU ' 
enemies ; and this had the immediate effect of redudng 
the Moors once more to obedience.* He accepted 
80,000 ouncee of gold for his aiater, in lieu of all 
demands, and another equal sum on the score of his 
own. It aeeme, however, as if he felt that hie own 
ctaima could not he legidly maintained ; for the two 
kings coDtracted that a marri^e should take place, when 
dw parties ahoidd be of suitable yean, between one of 
Taocred's danghtere, and Richard's nephew and pre-> 
Munptive heir, . . that prince Arthur, whose tragic story 
has been made femiliar to all English readers by 
the greatest of all poets; and the 30,000 ouncea 
which Richard received at this tkae wete accepted by 
him as the dowry of this princess, to be repaid by him 
at bis representative in case either of the parties should 
die before the contract could be fulfilled. 

During the n^otiationB which terminated in this 
treaty, Richard acted in a manner that manifeated hia 
ronsciouaneas of might as weU as right. Tancred, who. 
upon the arrival of bia formidable guests, thought 
Messina no safe place of abode for himself, had left two 
of his chiefs in command of the city, one of them being 
hia admiraL Whether these persons, as being his 
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tkfoiaitm, dreaded Joan's resentment, or for vhiteyei 
caaae, they abandoned their chai^, aad, taking with 
them their families and their moreable wealth, fled from 
die city ; upon which Richard, without ceremony, took 
possesion of their houses, their galleys, and their other 
property. He strengthened the monastery which he had 
occupied as a depot, by cutting a deep and vride fosse 
for iU defence ; and upon one of the nei^bouring 
heights he erected a strong fort.* Philip is said to 
have resented the whole of Richard's proceedings, both 
during the negotiation, and in the n^j^tiation itself, as 
a breach of the laws of hospitality towards a prince who 
had Lberally received and entertained the allied crusaden. 
That he was jealous of the king of England's power is 
eertun, and that, able as he was, he looked with an envious 
eye upon the auperioiity which general feeling conceded 
to CffiUT de Lion because of the magnanimity of his cha- 
racter, Tbsre was also a matter in dispute between them 
which touched him nearly. His eister Adela had been 
contracted to Richard, and sent to Henry the Second's 
court, as the fnture dai^bter-in-law of diat king; but 
the marriage was continually put off, and Richard him-' 
■elf beUeved that this had been in consequence of die 
most criminal conduct on his father's part. He refused, 
therefore, to fulfil the contract, asserting that he had 
foU proof of his smpidons. Pjiilip (;ould not press the 

< Thii fort he uHciI Mit^rifitn. RIchaTd'i cooduct wu, perbi)*, n 
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contract under soch disgraceftil. eircumatancesj siid^ 
mdeed, Cceur de Lion bad already asked and obtained 
BeTengaria,daughter(rfthelQngof NavarTe.iD marriage, 
and espected her to join him under her mother's care at 
MeGsina. The wrong here waa not on Richard's part, but 
on hia father's ; who, when in his last illness he breathed 
a eane upon his utidutiful sons, might have been better 
Bnployed in imploring forgiveness for bis own mia- 
deeds. This, therefore, led to no breach between the 
two kings ; and a quarrel which arose between the French 
and English was appeased by their joint exertions. 

One of Richard's galleys was sunk by a stroke of 
lightning in the harbour; and the fleet suffered so much 
from worms " while lying there, that it was found ne- ' 
ceasary to repair and careen many of the ahips. Though 
be had as yet been in no danger himself by perils of the 
sea, yet those perils had been brought home Co his feel- 
ings by what the French fleet, and some of his own also, 
had encountered. Much to his honour, this induced 
him, while in Sicily, still farther to relax the old laws 
concerning shipwreck, in favour of natural right; and 
he resigned all claims on behalf of the crown, in cases 
where all on board were lost, provided there were any 
children or brothers of the ownera, who could prove 
themselves to be such. During the unusual tranquillity 
which his winter's abode at Messina afforded him,Rich- 
aid'a ever actiie mind took a religious turn : he began 
Krionsly to reflect npon the iicentiauaness of his former 
life; and, assemUing all the prelates of his hast in the 
chapel of the dwelling wherein he had taken up hia 
quarters, he there confessed his offences upon hia kneea 
before them, expressed his contrition, and humbly re- 
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ceived the penance which they enjained him, promiging 
to become, from thenceforth, a new man ; and God, it 
is added, "Awked upon him -wili eyes of mercy, and 
gave him & penitent heart, bo that from that time be 
proved a man fearing the Lord, eschewing evil, and doing 
good." It may, perhaps, be trae, that a feeling of re- 
vengeful anger was the only sin. to which he ever after- 
wards yielded *, knowing it to be sinM : the barbaritiea 
which he committed in Palestine were looked upon both 
by himself and othera as bo many meritorious worliB. 

That remarkable person, the abbot Joachim, whom. 
many proteslant writers have accounted among the pre- 
cursors of Luther, and ascribed to him a degree of pro- 
phetical inspiration, probably more because of the hiero- 
glyphical prints -|- which have been published as lua 
deigns, than from his genuine writings, was at that time 
living in Calabria, and his reputation was such, that 
Richard Bent for liira to Messina. Tancrcd, with whom 
be was DOW upon amicable terms, may have suggested 
this to him, for the sake of confirming Richard in the ill 
opinion which he entertained of the court of Rome ; for 
the pope pretended a title to the realm of Sicily upon 
the death of the late king without issue male, and 
Joachim had declared loudly against the comiptions of 
the papal church. The abbot came at this flattering 
iDTitalion, and edified Cceur de Lion by expounding the 
apocalypse ; assuring him, we are told, that Antichrist 
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was bom, and then in the city of Rome. Richard went 
afterwardB to visit Tancred at Catania, and both kings 
paid their devotions with great Bolemnit; at the ahiine 
of St. Agatha in that city. There Tancred offered many 
ud cosUj presents to his now sworn friend; of which 
Richard accepted four lai^ ships* and fifteen galleys 
for the holy warfare in which he was engaged, but for 
himself be took only a small ring in token of friendship : 
in reCum, be piesented the king of Sicily with the most 
predoue of all romantic relics, if its authenticity could 
hive been ascertained, . . king Arthur's enchanted sword 
ExcaJebar. Tancred accompanied his guest two days' 
journey on his return to- Messina ; and on the wa) 
communicated to him, it is said, a letter which the 
duke of Burgmidy had delivered to him from the king 
of France, wherein Philip denounced CiEurde Lion as a 
traitor, who had no intention of observing the peace 
be had made ; and offered to assist Tancred with all his 
farces against him. Cccur de Lion, upon this, replied, 
"IainnotTaitor,noreverhavebeen,norever willbe; the 
peace which I have made with you 1 have kept, and will 
faitbiully keep ; noi can 1 easily beheve that the king 
of France should have acted thus concerning me; being, 
M he is, my liege lord, and my sworn comrade in this pil. 
gtimage." The letter, however, was placed in Richard's 
hands; and Tancred declared, that if the duke of Bur- 
gnndy denied having brought it, he would prove the 
charge upon him by one of his barona. When the kings 
of France and England met shortly afterwards, Richard'e 
lowenng countenance, which, like his temper, was in- 
capable of dissimulation, gave manifest token of a dis- 
pleasure, the cause for which he presently expressed. 
Philip pronounced the letter to be a foi^ery, and accused 
Richard in his turn of seeking a pretest for breaking off 
their alliance. It seems that the question concerning his 
nater Adela had not yet been definitively settled : how- 
erer culpable that princess might have been, a great wrong 
had been offered to the royal family of France in her 
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person ; and though Richard was entire! j ionocent of thM 
wrong, Bome compeosation, if onl; to save appearances, 
might properly be expected. To an iotentioD of qnar- 
rdling upon this point, Philip imputed the present 
charge : but as Richard had no aucb view, his sCrai^t- 
forward purpose having already been declared ; and as 
the king of France, on his part, denied any knowIe<^ 
of the letter, the chiefs on both sides, who had the io- 
terest of the expedition at heart, succeeded in bringing 
about an apparent reconciliation. The story ia a strange 
one; for it is utterly improbable either that Philip should 
have written such a letter, or that Tancred should have 
forged it, or any other penon : but the subsequent con- 
duct of Philip Augustus towards Ccenr de Lion made 
the English ready to believe any thing to his dishonour ; 
and when that disposition exists, calumnies will always 
be invenled to gratify it 

A treaty was now concluded between the two kings, 
in which all their contending claims were for the 
time adjusted; and the French, towards the end of 
March, sailed for Palestine. On the evening after their 
departure, the dowager queen Eleanor arrived, bringing 
with her her son's betrothed bride Berengaria. They 
had travelled by land from Navarre to Naples, escorted 
by the earl of Flanders; and, arriving there in February, 
proceeded to Brindiai, where they waited tillPhilip should 
have sailed. Eleanor, who, whatever she may have been 
as a wife, always seems to have performed the duties of 
a carefiil mother, consigned her charge then to her daugh- 
ter, queen Joan ■ ; and after remaining only four days h) 
Meauna, embarked for Ei^land. No political consider- 
ations had influenced Cceur de Lion in his choice of a 
wife. He had seen Berengaria in her own country; had 
fallen in love with her while sUU fettered with a matri- 
monial contract^ from which, for the strongest motives, 
he was determined to free himself; and had inspired her 
with a passion that participated of his own romantic 
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ebaracter. . Iiutead of being escorted to her bridal and 
coronation at tlie court of the great kingdom which had 
sdopted her, Berengaria came to join her betrothed hus- 
band on a distant and most hazardous expedition, and 
accompany him on his crusade to Palestine; the first 
woman of her rank who partook in the merit, the dan- 
(ter, and the glory of such an adventure, bnt not the 
last ; for she had an illuBtrioua imitator in Eleanor, who, 
lilie her, was of Spanish birth, and, like her, the wife of 
an English prince. The expedition" was so nearly ready 
for sea when she arriTed, that the marriage was not 
celebrated at Messina ; and Berengaria embarked for the 
Holy Land, not in the ship with Richard, but with the 
dowager queen Joan.'h 

The fleet with which Ccenr de Lion s^ed from Sicily, 
consisted of thirteen of those large vessels called dro- 
mone« J; 1 50 of what were then called buBBCB ; fifty-three § 
galleys, and a great number of small crafL The Sicilians 
«aid that bo fine a fleet had never before been seen in the 
harbour of Meanna, and probaUy neve* again would. 
They were amazed at the magnitude, and number, and 
beauty of the ships. || The French part of the arma- 
ment had excited no such admiration ; and the feel- 
ing of envious hostility which the French king after- 
irarde manifested toward Richard, was, in part, no 
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doubt, occauoned * by the knowledge of his naval tra- 
periority. Tbe sailorsj also, were what English sailors 
from that time have never c«aaed to be : in the etorms 
which they encountered on their way to the Levant, 
they are said, by one who was in tile fleet, to have done 
every thing that it was possible for human skill to do. '^ 
More than any other hiatorical character, Richard Cam- 
deLionieBewbleBaknigbt of romance; and the circum- 
stances which occurred in his way to Palestiiie have the 
air of an adventure in romance more than of authentic his- 
tory, though the facts are inconteatable. " He was no 
sooner abroad in the main sea, but a great tempest arose, 
wherewith his whole navy was Bore tossed and tur- 
moiled np and down the seas."} The king liimsetf was 
driven first to Crete, afterwards to Rhodes. Three of 
bis ships foundered off the coast of Cyprus : three ot}iers 
were refused admittance into tlie harbours there ; they 
were wrecked in consequence, and the men who es^ 
caped to shore were cast into piison. The Tessel with 
queen Joan and the lady Berer^aria on board was driven 
in the same direction : they requested permission to 
land, announcing who they were, and that permission 
was refused. One of the Comneni family, Isaac by 
name, had taken posaeBsion of Cyprus for himsMf in 
full sovereignty. Like other Greeks, or Griffons as they 
were called, he thought that the crasaders, if not worse 
than Saracens, were quite aa much to be dreaded : such 
reports as might reach him of Richard's exploits at 
Messina were not likely to induce a more favourable 
opmion ; and he had at this time assembled his forces at 
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Limisso, with the determination of resiatiDg an; ad- 
ventureTB who m^ht attempt to land. " 

RhodeB was not go distant, but that Richard heard 
how hiB people had been treated by the Cypriot em- 
peror (as he was styled) in time to demand redress. He 
made immediately for Limisso, and found his affianced 
wife and his sieler Btill off the harbour, in which they had 
been inhospitably, if not inhumanly, forbidden to enter. 
Perhaps the very strength of hie reeeniment made him feel 
that it became him on tbis occasion to restrain bis anger. 
Thrice he demanded the liberation of his people,and the 
restitution of whatever had been saved from the wrecks : 
those demands proving ineffectual, he then proceeded 
U) take the justice that was denied him, and t« inflict 
due punishment upon the offender. Isaac had easily 
captured men exhausted by long stn^Iing widi tem^ 
pestuous weather, and who had hardly saved their Uves 
by swimming to shore ; but he must have been the 
Weakest of men to think of opposing a fleet of crusaders 
with a host of undisciplined and half-armed Cypriote. 
Few of them, it is said, had any better weapons than 
dubs or stones ; and they thought to protect them, 
selves with a barricade formed of logs, planks, chests, 
and benches, . . whatever could hastily be brought to- 
gether. Richard, meantime, proceeded toward the 
landing-place with his gaUeys and small boats. His 
archers led the way, and soon cleared it; for their ar- 
rows are said to have fallen on the Cypriots like rain 
npon the summer gross. The victors, " being but foot- 
men, weather beaten, weary, and wet," were in no 
phght for pursuing the routed enemy : they entered 
the town, and found it deserted by the inhabitants, hut 
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full of nealth mil of provisions of every kind. * Such 
of hia ships as were collected then entered the port; 
and Berengaria, and his UBter, were received by Richard 
aB a conqueror in the city where a refi^ from the sea 
had been reAised thera. 

During the course of the day, Isaac rallied the fogi- 
tiveE, about six miles titim the town ; and, as if he 
supposed that weakneis alone had withheld the cru- 
saders from pursuing theii advantage, prepared to attack 
diem on the morrow. But Cceur de Lion allowed him 
no time for this. Intelligence of hia movements and 
of his designs waB easily obtained, for Isaac was a 
tyrant j guides also offered themselves ; food, wine, and 
success had presently refreshed the Enghah : long be- 
fore daybieidi they were armed, and in motion j and 
the Cypiiots were taken so completely by surprise, that 
they were " slain like beasta."+ The emperor Isaac 
escaped, not only unarmed, hut half naked |; soot, 
terlyhad he been unprepared for such an attack. Ilia 
horses, his armour, anc^ his standard, were taken. The 
standard was sent to England; and when Cceor de Lion 
returned thither, he deposited it himself at king St. 
Edmund's shrine. § Terrified at this second discom- 
fiture, Isaac now sent ambassadors, proposing to Fealore 
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the prisoners whom he had unjustly captured, with sU 
that had been saved from the wrecks ; to pa; 20,000 
marks in amends for the loM that had been susttUDed 
by ghipwreck ; to accompany Cceur de Lion to the Holy 
Land, and serve him there with 100 knights, 400 
light horsemen, and 500 well-armed foot ; to acknow- 
led^ him for hii sovere%n lord, and swear fealty to 
him accordingly ; and place his daughter and heiress, as 
hostage, in his hands. These conditiona, which were, 
probably, more rigmtius than Richard would have 
thought of imposing, were admitted. Isaac then came 
to the king of England in the field ; and diere, in pre- 
sMce of the chieis of the cruaadera, swore fealty, and 
promised, upon his oath thus pledged, not to depart till 
he should have performed all for which he had engaged. 
By this time Richard had been made too well ac- 
quainted with his character to place much reliance 
either upon his word or oath ; tents were asmgned for 
him and his retinue, and a guard was appointed to keep 
him in custody. OSboded at this, or afirighled by it, 
and with that inconsistency which proceeds from rash- 
ness as well as fear, he withdrew daring the night, 
while his guards, aaapectiiig no such evasion, were 
■sleep, and thai tent messengers to renounce the treaty 
which he had made.* 

Richard is said not to have been displeased at the 
opportunity that this fresh provocation aSbrded him. 
Guy of Luugnan, the dethroned king of Jerusalem, and 
the last Christian who bore that title otherwise than as 
■n empty pretension, having purchased his liberty from 
Salailin by the surrender of Ascalon, came at this time 
to Cypma, with his brother Geoffrey, with Raymond 
jirince of Antioch, andBoemundhis son, and other cgecied 
lords of Palestine, to implore Richard's assistance for 
re-establishing them in their lost estates. Richard in. 
trusted part of his army to Guy and Raymond, that they 
might pursue Isaac, and prosecute the conquest of the 
iabnd by land ; while he with one part of his galleys. 
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and Robert de Turnham with the Other, coasted it and 
cut off his flight by sea. Wherever the; came, the 
towns, cities, and castles on the coast, were abandoned 
at their approach, and they took possession of all the 
shipping. Having thus swept the coast, and precluded 
the possibility of the emperor's escape from the island, 
Richard returned to Limisso, and there was married to 
the lady Berengaria by one of his own chaplains ; his 
queen was crowned the same day by the bishop of 
Evreux; the bishop of Bayonne, and the archhishops of 
Aparaea and Aui, assisting at the solemnity. Cypnia 
» the flrst island that was ever conquered by an 
Enghsh fleet ; and Berengaria the only EngUsh queen 
whose coronation was ever petformed in a foreign coun- 
try. He dien moved iaUt the interior, to complete the 
conquest. Nicosa, the capital, was presently surren- 
dered, and the strong castle of Cheria afWwards, with 
which Isaac's daughter yielded herself to the conqueror, 
who placed her as a companion with the queen. To- 
ward the father he was less courteous : that rash and 
unhappy man had taken refuge in a monastery; and 
when he heard that the place of his retreat was disco- 
vered, and that Richard was marching thitber, every 
strong-hold in the island having been given up, he threw 
himself upon his mercy, praying only that his hfe 
■ and hmbs might be spared. Mercy was a virtue but 
little practised in those times. Richard sent him to 
TripoU, there to be hept close prisoner in chains. When 
the wretched man heard this sentence, he said that if 
he nere put in irons, it would soon occasion his death : 
upon which Richard, witli contemptuous bitterness, t&- 
plied, "He saith well; and seeing that he is a nobleman, 
and that our mind is not to shorten his life, hut only (o, 
keep bim safe, that he may not atart away again and da 
more hurt, let his chains be made of silver I " 

Isaac has not been deemed worthy of any further 
notice by those who recorded the events of Richard's 
crusade ; most probably he died in conflnement .* nor 
is any thing more related of his daughter, than that 
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queen Berengaria either bad, or thought she had, caaee 
for r^T^tting that her husband had placed so attractive a 
companion about her person. The C^riots, as is always 
the lot of a conquered people, paid heavily for pas»ng 
&om one yoke to another : they were immediately taxed 
M tlie unmerciful amount of half their movables; 
and the stores that were found in the island were bo coa~ 
siderable, that it is said the Christian armies in Pa- 
lestine could hardly have carried on their operatjons had 
it not been far this great and casual supply.* After 
these exactions, Richard, considering Cyprus as his own 
by the acknowledged right of conquest, confirmed to 
the inhabitants the right and usages which they had 
formerly enjoyed under the Greek emperors, but which 
had been suspended during the late um:rpation. He 
^pointed Richard de CamneQe and Robert de Tumham 
governors of the island j and when, in the ensuing year, 
afier a series of exploits which have rendered his name 
almost as celebrated in Mahommedan history as in Eu- 
ropean romance, he was about to leave Palestine, having 
been prevented, by the withdrawal of the French king, 
trom restoring Guy de Lusignan to his lost kingdom of 
Jerusalem ; he bestowed upon him the kingdom of 
Cyprus, as some compensation, . . a kingdom which 
hig descendants continued to possess for nearly three 



Coeur de Lion was detained in Cyprus only a few 
weeks by his marriage, the conquest, and the settlement 
of the island. In his way from thence to Acre he fell 
in with a vessel of the largest size |, sailing under 
French colours; hut requiring more evidence than the 
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colours and the Buspicioi^ language of the spokeunui, 
he soon ascerctuved that it was a Saracen ship, laden 
vrith Etorea of all kinds for the relief of Acre, which the 
Christdans were then closely besieging. The brother of 
Saladin had despatched it from Baruk : there were seren 
emirs on board; and the number of troops has been 
stated by the lowest account at 650, by the highest at 
1500. They were brave men, well provided with the 
most formidable means of defence i and desperate, be- 
cause they knew bow little mercywastobe expected from 
a fleet of crusaders. The size, and more especially the 
height, of their ship, gave them an advantage which for a 
while counterbalanced that of numbers on Richard's part ; 
far his galleys could make but little impression upon 
her strong sides. Richard's people, brave as they were, 
were daunted by the Greek Are, which was poured 
upon them, which they had never encountered before, 
but of which what they had heard was enough to im- 
press them with dread. The great dromond, »s she is 
called, might probably have beaten off her assailants and 
pursued her course, if Richard's men had not dreaded 
their king's anger more even than the terrible fire of the 
enemy. " 1 will crucify all my soldiers if she should es- 
cape ! " was his tremendous threat. His example availed 
more than his threat could have done: they boarded the 
huge hulk like Englishmen ; and the Saracens, when 
theysaw themselves overpowered, ran below bytheir com- 
mander's order, and endeavoured to sinli the ship, that 
their enemies might perish, with them. Part of the cai^, 
however, was saved before she sunk, and some of the 
crew • were taken to mercy, though mercy was not the_ 
motive; for it was the chiefs, it is said, who were spared, 
for thesakeof their ransom. If the stores and ammunition 
with which this ship was laden had reached Acre, it was 
thought that the city could never have been btken.f 
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It appears that the BhipB of war at this time v/ete all ^• 
galleys ; that few of them had more than two rows of oars, 
and many of them only one tier : these, being shorter, 
and moved with more facility, were used in the Le- 
vant for throwing wild fire. This coraposilion, idiich 
the Greeks called liquid fire*, and which by Latin anil 
later historians is commonly d^ominated Greek fire, if 
said to have been invented by Callinicns, an architect 
of HeliopoHs (afterwards called Balbec), about the latter , 
part of the seventh century; and it continued in use some 
six hundred years, till the- more destructive powers of 
gunpowder were applied to the purposes of war. The 
invention proceeded from the school of Egyptian che- 
mistry ; for C'allinicua waa in the service of the caliphs, 
from whence he went over to the Greek emperor, ex- 
pecting, perhaps, a better reward for his discovery from 
Ibe government to which it would he most useM. 
ConsUntinople was, indeed, saved by it in two sieges; 
Saracen fleets were deterred from attempting to pass the 
straits of the Hellespont, when they ktiewt that th^ 
enemies were prepared with it ; and while the Greeks 
kept the secret of the composition to themselves, as they 
did moat carefully for four centuries X, they poeieesed a 
more efficient means of defence than any other people- 
When the Piaans were at the height of their naval 
power, the emperor Alexius sent out a fleet against 
them, in which, as it appears, for the first time, lions- 
heads of bronze were flxed at the ships' prows, and from 
their open mouths this hquid fire was discharged in 
streams. This he devised as being likely to terrify as 
well as to astonish them ; but the composition waa, no 
« rat *>"(•■■ t Nltejibonii, t ix. ^ H. 
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doubt, sent with surer effect from movable tubes. 
The commandeT who led the way in this icdon wasted 
his fire ; another officer, when in great danger, extri- 
cated bimielf by its use, and burnt four of the eQemy's 
Bhips ; and the Pisans, who saw that the fire spread up- 
wards, downwards, or laterally, at the will of those 
who directed it, and that they could not by any means 
extinguish it, took to flight.* 

The Greek fire was forced in its liquid sUte from 
hand engines, or thrown in jars ; or arrows were dis- 
(jiarged the heads of which were armed, more formid- 
ably than with their own barbs, with tow dipt in 
this dreadful compodtioa. \ During the crusades, the 
Saracens became possessed of the secret : whether they 
discovered it, or it was betrayed to them, is not known ; 
but they employed it with terrible effect ; and the cru- 
saders, who fettfed nothing else, confessed their fear of 
this. At this time it was employed on both sides. The 
only description of a naval action in those ages, which 
explains the system of naval lactics, relates to the siege 
of Acre, in which Richard was engaged. The crusaders 
drew up their fleet in the form of a half moon, with 
the intent of closing upon the enemy if he should at- 
tempt to break their line. Their best galleys were 
placed in the two ends of the curve, where they might 
act with most alacrity, and least impediment. The 
rowers were all upon the lower deck ; and on the upper 
the soldiers were drawn up in a circle, with their buck- 
lers touching each other. The action began a dis- 
charge of missile weapons on both sides ; the Christians 
then rowed forward with all stress of oars, endeavouring, 
after the ancient manner, to stave in their enemies' sides, 
or otherwise ran thera down : when they came to close 
quarters, they grappled ; skill then was no longer of avail, 
and the issue depended upon personal strength and in- 
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trqiidjtj.* The Greek fire seems to have been med 
even wben the ships were fastened to euh other ; the 
likelihood of its communicating from the enemy's vessel 
to that which had thrown it, was much less when gal. 
Icfs were engaged, than it would be in vessels ri^^ed 
lile later men of war; and fire might be employed 
more freely, because there were no magazines in danger. 
The cmsadera had so gready the superiority at sea, 
owing aa much to scamaoEhip as numbers, that a saga, 
dous prisoner, whom Philip Augustus interrogated 
concerriing the best means whereby the Holy Land 
might be recovered and maintained, lold him it would 
be by keeping the seas, and destroying the trade of 
Egypt His advice was, that they should take Damietta, 
and rely upon their Seets more ^n upon their strength 
in horse and foot.f 

The treasure or the blood which Cceur de Lion ex- '' 
pended in this crusade, would neither have been spared " 
if he had remained in Europe, nor expended to any 
better purpose ; he would have been engaged in wars 
little l^B murderous; not so much m consequence of 
his own disposition, warlike as that was, as because of 
tbe spirit of the age, and his reladve position toward 
France. He returned from Palestine without efiecting 
the great object of his crusade ; that object, if it were 
attainable, bad been frustrated by the conduct of the 
French king. But be made an honourable peace with 
Ssladin, and left an honourable name in the East, not for 
himself alone, but for his nation. Tbe atrocious acts 
of barbarity which he had perpetrated there, were re- 
garded, in the Mahommedan world, as ordinary affairs 
in war, rendering him terrible at the time, but not 
hateful afterwards. Even in Europe, it was not till 
nearly our own days that the recital of such actions 
excited horror and indignation. Richard Cceur de Lion 
was extolled by pope Celestine X for bis humility, his 
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JDstice, Us moderstioii. Even the people, from whoin 
the heavy coats of the expedition were railed, and who 
were afterwards taxed to redeem him f^om his iniqui-' 
toiu imprisonment" by the duke of Austria, took a 
generous pride in the spleodour of his exploits, and 
were grateful to him for die renown which he had added 
to the Ei^hsh name. His flag had been phtnted on the 
walls of Messina. He had beaten the misbeheTers 
wherever he had encountered them. He had conquered 
the kingdom of Cyprus, and given it to the dethroned 
king of J^uBslem. He became immediately, and has 
continued to be even to these times, the hero of popular 
roraancesf; and with his expedition to Palestine it is, 
that the respect which baa ever since been paid to the 
English fiag originated-j: 

Philip Augustus was bound by treaty and oath^,Bs well 
as by honour, not to make any attempt against the terri- 
tories of Richard, till that king, bis brother crusader, 
^dUd have retnmed to them. When, however, Richard, 
in contempt of all laws, was detained a prisoner in Ger- 
many, Philip not only endeavoured by every means 
to obstruct his deliverance Avm captivity, but devised 
how best to take advantage of it, and, if possible, amies 
his dominions by conquest to his own ; not those upon 
the continent alone, but England itself also. The 
latter was not so feasible a conquest, when Philip 
called to mind the display of naval force which he had 
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a ejte at Messina. He looked about 
: sU; : it occnired to him, thst be 
might at the same time procnie a pretext for the in- 
vasion, . . for even men who have as littie coosdence as 
Fliilip Ai^stns, desire, when it can be found, sam« 
plea for their acts of deliberate injustice; and being at 
that time a widower, he sent the biehop of Nojron, as 
ambassador to the Idng of Denmark, Canute VI., asldng 
his Bister Ingeborg* ia marriage, and proposing, that 
instead of a dowry, the old claim of Denmark to the 
crown of England should be transferred with her to tbe 
king of France, and that the Danes should assist him 
annoaliy with a maritime force, till the conquest should 
be complete. Canute laid the proposal before an as- 
sembly of the states. Their opinion was, that Denmark 
had war enough upon its hands with its neighboorii^ 
and pagan nation the Wends or Vandals, who would 
immediately assail their froDtiers, if their forces were 
sent far off to attack im unofiending people, . . a great 
people t4», abounding in wealth, and able to defend 
themselTee against all foreign foes. The king of 
France's proposal, therefore, could not be admitted, and 
be must require some other dowry if he desired this 
marriage. Ten thousand marks of silver were then 
demanded ; and with this portion the lady Ingeborg 
was delivered to the' ambassadors.'h 

The further history of a inarriage which originated 
thus in a desire of obtaining a fleet with which to in- 
vade and conquer England, may not unfldy be related 
here, as curiously illustrative of Philip's character, and 
of the times. The king met his bride at Arras, they 
were married there, and the queen was crowned with aH 
solemnity. ahewa8verybeautiiul,good,andaccomphshed 
as became her birth ; but, during the ceremony, the 
king was olwerved to grow pale, and to regard her with 
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an eje of diepleasure ; and oal^ s few days elapsed 
before he repudiated her, upoD a plea that the marriage 
was ublawful, because she was related lo bis former 
wife. WTien Ingeboi^ was made to understand the 
cause of her disgrace, she only pronounced the words, 
" Bad France, bad France!" and then the name of 
Rome, signifying that she appealed to the pope for jiK. 
lice. At that time she scarcely understood any French, 
and could not readily comprehend the nature of a plea, 
foe which there was not, in truth, the elighteM ground. 
When it bad been perfectly explained to hei, she 
refused to return to Denmark, and chose to retire into 
a convent, and there abide tbe decision of the cause 
from Rome. At that court, accordingly, Canute her 
iH-other preferred her just complaint Meantime Philip 
assembled his bishops and nobles, and by the pe. 
(ligrees which he laid before them, and which were 
fdsified to serve his purpose, obtained from them a 
sentence, that the marriagej being unlawful in itself, was 
void. Theirs, however, was not the supreme court, 
and legates were sent from Rome to enquire into the pro- 
ceedings and pronounce their sentence. They convened 
a council of all the archbishops, bishops, and abbots of 
the realm at Paris, expecting that, by their accordance 
in Judgment, Philip would be obliged to take back hia 
injured wife. But, says the French historian of this 
reign, tiie dogs were dumb, because they were in fear of 
their skins.* The proceedings were dius indefinitely 
prolonged ; and in the third year after this summary di- 
vorce by his own lawless will, Philip Ai^pistus married 
Maria, daughter of the duke of Moravia and Bohemia. 
Ingeborg, meantime, was treated with inhumanity, as 
well as odious injustice; the allowance made her was 
not sufficient for her decent support ; she was without a 
friend to comfort her in her seclusion, and when the 
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Ungdom, after another ioterval of three yeatg, was laid * 
under an interdict on this account, the king vented his 
uiger, not apon the clergjr alone who obeyed the pope, 
but upbn hiB injured wife, whom he removed from the 
convent to a castle, and there put her in confinement. 
But the papal authority waa then in AiU power ; and 
on this occasion Philip bad to resist something more for. 
midable than its aystem of usurpation and its imperious 
riolence, . .be had to contend against its moral strength. 
This be thought to overcome by fear : the people, 
deeply as in their hearts they resented the wrongs of a 
woman, had no voice ; and when, at his demand, the 
came was reheard at Soissons. though the falsehood of 
bis plea bad before been proved, he had secured the 
advocates (for Ingetiorg had none to act for her), and 
he looked again for a favourahle sentence from an as- 
sembly in which it was his intention that only one side 
should be heard. His orators spake with that zeil and 
ability which are too often professionally displayed in 
cwues that are manifestly unjust : they were heard 
with the utmost attention, and, as it appeared, with 
aaeent : tbe same motives of hope and fear, which in the 
first assembly had kept " the dogs dumb," operated now 
also with equal forix ; md the king hims^ was pre- 
tent to see who were bia tViends, and to support hy bis 
presence his own anit. When the pleaJii^ on his 
part were ended, there waa no one to appear for queen 
Ingeborg. Proclamation waa made that if any one were 
there to speak in her behalf he must now come forward : 
it was made a second time ; and, as no one answered it, 
B third. But then a young man, whom no one knew, 
advanced from the crowd, and with great modesty re- 
quested a hearing. He spake on the queen's behalf 
with extraordinary eloquence, and with equal address, 
taking especial care to say nothing that could exasperate 
tbe king, hut treating him with a degree of mildness 
and reverence, the effect of which was perceptible upon 
him and upon the whole assembly. Aa soon as his 
speech was finished be withdrew ; nor waa it ever dis- 



covered who he was. Phihp'g areruon for his wife had 
been ascribed to witchcraft, and to the instigation of the 
devil : there were some wlio suppoeed this unknown 
youth to be an angel sent to plead the cause of the op~ 
pressed ; though there were others who gave the Danes 
credit for having found a most able agent, and manag- 
ing their cause with singular dexterity. PhiHp was so 
visibly moved by the speech itself, and by the manner 
in which he saw it was received by all present, that die 
court believed be would of hi» own accord take Ingebo^ 
back; and, in that persuasion, they abatttined from 
pronouncing sentence, that he might do it with the bet- 
ter grace, as of his own free wilL But, shalien as he 
was, he preferred his Bohemian wife, and would not part 
with her. After as long an interval as could decently 
be allowed, the legale again convened the court; and 
by this time it was evident that the public feeling* 
would support him in a sentence against the king. 
Philip saw that the legate knew this : he felt it himself; 
and, leaving the court abruptly, he rode t« the castle 
where Ingeborg was then confined, and, taking her from 
i.n. thence, sent word to the legate that he had taken home 
llfOl. his wife. But this was only a feigned submission: 
Ingeboig was indeed acknowledged, and publicly treated 
as queen, while he continued to live with Maria as his 
wife, though riot as the partner of his throne. But 
Ingeborg made no complaint : the legale, satisfied with 
1213. this formal obedience, interfered no farther; and it 
was not till long after her rival's death, and twefve 
years t after the recogtiition of her rights, that, yield- 
ing either to public opinion, or to a late sense of duty. 
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he received her u her husband, to the great joy of the 
nation. ' 

8ach is the hiatoiy of a maniage contracted hecaase 
the king of Fiance wanted to revive, in his own peraon, 
the old claims of Denmark to the throne of England, and 
to support them by a Danish fleet. Meantime he de- 
rived a Qsitorous assistance from some of those En- 
glishmen in whom the love of gain prevailed over all 
other consideratlonB, Cceur de Lion, after Ilia deUver- ^ 
ance, when ei^sged in war agsicst him in Normandy, ] ] 
discovered that English ships came to St. Valery with 
stores, which 'were there purchased for Philip's army. 
Summary and indiscriminating punishment was inflicted 
fcr this treason : he rode to St. Valery, seized the 
scores, and distributed them among his own soldiers ; 
burnt the ships which were found in the harbour, hung 
the sailors, and set lire to the town.* 



A. D. 1199—1340. 

TsERK is an old romantic story, once popular, and 
not yet entirely out of remembrance among the people, 
that friar Bacon, and bis fiiend and fellow magician 
friar Bungay, spent five years in making a brazen head, 
for ihe purpose of learning from it in what manner all 
, England might he secured by walling it round : a wall, 
it seems, they had concluded on, but concerning the 
mode of construction, uid the materials, they required 
supernatural advice; and, perhaps, they wanted to 
know the spell which might render it impr^nable. 
When their elaborate work was completed, Ihe head spake 
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and told Aem ; but not expecting it to speik so soon, 
they irere not attending when it broke its brazen silence, 
•nd thus, losing the first part of its speech, thej could 
not understand the rest. 

The iings of England who were contetnpomy with 
friar Bacon, though they had neith^ beard of the Grecian 
oracle, nor the Athenian interpretation of it, relied npon 
their wooden walls. They looked upon shipe, not only 
u a means of necessary defence, hut of dontinion and 
power. They had no navy : a standing fleet waa si 
little known as s standing army; bnt the aame feudal 
principle upon which armies were brought into the 
field was applied to the sea service; the Cinque Ports', 
and other maritime towns, . . and, probably, some inland 
«nea abo, . . holding their chartera by this tenure. The 
Cinque Ports were bound to provide among them fifty, 
two ships, and twenty-four men in each, for fifteen 
dayf, and to defend the coasts whenever they were re- 
quired ; and, upon extraordinary occasions, the old im- 
post of danegelt was levied, as ship-money. Richard 
Cceur de Lion, when he spread the renown of the En- 
glish name throughout the Levant, had shown that 
England was a great maritime power; and John, who 
succeeded him, miscreant though he was, had the merit 
of perceiving the true interests of tLe nation in this re- 
■pect, and upholding ita character with its strength. 
At whatever time the sovereignty of the seal may have-- 
been first assumed, John asserted and maintained it. 
«.D. Early in bis reign, dishonourable in every way but 
1'200. ^jj^ }jg enacted, with the assent of his barons, that any 
ships of other nations, though at peace and in amity 
with England, should be made lawful prizes, if they le- 
fiued to strike to the royal flagf ; and, if diey resisted. 
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the crews were to be punished nith impriionment at 
ducretion. The cUim w»g certainl}' not new ; it wai 
asserted beotuse be was strong enough to enforce it 
The only maritime powers by whcpm it coold at that 
tiine have been resisted were those of the Mediter- 
tanesn, who were too distant to regard, or, perhaps, to 
know that it had been made. 

A remarkable orcumstance is recorded ai having 
h^tpened in- die early part of this Mng's reign, or in 
the latter yeare of his fether's. Some fishennen of Or. 
ford caught in their nets what the chroniclers call a 
tlsh, hut which tbey describe as " resembling in shape 
a wiU. or savage man : he was naked, and in all his 
limb* and members reseniblit^ the li^t proportion of 
a man : he had burs also on the usual parts of his 
body, albeit that the crown of his head was bald ; his 
heard was long and rugged, and his breast hairy." The 
fishermen presmted him to Sir Bartholonew de Glan- 
nlle, yibo had then the keeping of Orford castle. When 
meat was set before him, he greedily devoured it ; and 
he ate flsb,- wbethn raw or boiled, only pressii^ in 
his bands tlune that were raw, till he had squeezed ont 
the nu)istuie. " Hevrould get him to hk conch at the 
setting of the sun, and rise agiun at the riong of the 
same. He would not, or could not, utter any qieech ; 
although, to try him, they hung him up by the he^, 
and mieenddy tormented bim." His sAer-uaage must 
have been exeeedingly kiitd, and he must have been of 
a moat forgiving temper not to resent this cruelty ; for 
it seems diat tie was well reconciled to hving ashore. 
One day they took bim to the haven, and, enclosing a part 
of it with their strong nets, to prevent, as they thou^t, 
bis escape, they let bim take tbe water for his Aversion- 
He presendy dived under dw nets, rose beyond them, 
qiorted about as if mocking at hie keepers, and dien, 
of his own accoFd, returned to them, and remained their 
guest about two months longer : tfaen.being weary of aland 
life, he tod: an opportui^ty of alealbig to sea.* Btraufe 
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, as this Btory is, aDd incredible as it will be deemed by 
most readers, it is inEerted here, becauee there is com- 
plete 'evidence that a similar circumstance occurred in 
. the latter part of the serenteenth century, on the coast 
of Spain, with this remsrlcabie difference, that the man 
who bad there chosen an aqui,tic life, was recognised, 
and the history of his disappearance koown at the place 
where he was supposed to have been drowned in liathing; 
he was carried back to his mother's house, remained 
there nine years, and then took again to the water. * 
A.D. Amid all his disputes with the pope and with his 
1205. barons, John never neglected his naval concerns, and, 
unpopular as he was with other dasees, never lost the 
good will of the seamen. In the seventh year of his 
reign, with the advice of his council, be prepared far 
attempting to recover Normandy, of which Philip Au- 
gustus bad possessed himself: a strong national feeUng 
was manifested in favour of this just enterprise; the 
barons vied with each other in their preparalionB ; and 
so large a fleet was collected at Portsmouth, that it was 
beheved so many ships had never been bron^t together 
before : the number of mariners on board is staled at 
14,000, who had come from all parta of the kingdom 
to serve their country. But when all things were ready, 
and all in-heart and hope, the archbishop Hubert and 
the earl of Pembroke, for reasons which have not been 
e^lained, compelled, rather than persuaded, him to- 
abandon his intention. Bitl^ curses were breathed by 
the sailors against the evil counsellors, as they deemed 
them, who had frustrated fliis mighty preparation ; 
and John himself was " pinched so near the heart," by 
the disgrace and disappointment, that, having got to 
Winchester, he repented him bf having yielded, turned 
back to Portsmouth, embarked, sailed out of the bar- 



baur ; and for two days kept hovering o^ in hopes 
Ihat the troops nhich had been diBmiesed would, when 
thejr heard this, follow his example ; but it was too 
late. 

An effort was made with more effect when Philip *■"■ 
Augustus, under the pope's sanction, prepared, as the '^'-^' 
champion of the papal church, to invade England, and 
depose ail excommunicated king. Philip had long been 
provided for such an enterprise ; httle caring under 
what pretext he might undertal^e it. The possession of 
Nonnandy had given him more ships and seamen than 
wiy former king of France had ever commanded ; and, col- 
lecting them from other porti, wherever they were to be 
obtained, he had brought together, in the three harbours 
of Boulogne, Calais, and Gravelines, not less than 1700 
vessels.* His army, too, was most formidable in num- 
ber. Distracted as England was with internal troubles, 
greater vigour was never shown in its couiiEels than at 
ihis time. An embargo had been laid upon all ships 
capable of carrying six or more horses : in whatever 
ports they might be found, they were, if laden, to be 
unladed, and sent round to Portsmouth, well provided 
with good seamen, and well-armed ; and the bailiffs of 
the respective ports were to see that they wer^ properly 
fiirnished with movable platformsf for embarking and 
disembarking the horses. The fleet which he assembled is 
said to have been far stronger than the French king's |; 
bat this probably means in the size and ei^uipmcnt 
of the ships, and in the skill of the sailors, not in num- 
bers. And " he had got together such an army of men 
ut of all (he parts of his realm, . . both of lords, knights, 
gentlemen, yeomen, and other of the commons, . .that, 
notwithstanding all, the provision of victuals that might 
possibly be recovered, there could not be found suiH- 
::ient store to sustain the huge multitudes of (hose that 
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were gBthered along the shore," A great namber of 
the commons, therefore, were dUcWged, and sent 
lionie, Tetaining only the men-auamis, yeomen, and 
freeholders, wii the cross-bowmen or arbalisters, ami 
archers. Even after this reduction, 60,000 raen were 
assembled on Barham Downs ; so that the chromcler 
might well say, " If they had been all of one mintl, tat 
well bent towards the service of their king and defence 
of their country, there had not been a prince in 
Christeudoni but that they might have been able to have 
defended the realm of England against him." The Isiut 
preparations were rendered unnecessary by John's taHs^ 
mission to the l^ate, Psndulph ; when he aurrenderad 
his crown, and, receiving itagain from him, as the pope's 
representative, swore fealty to the chvich of Rome, and 
hound his kingdom, by a written instrument, to an an- 
nual payment of 1000 marks for ever, in token of vas- 

In thoGe days this was not regarded aa so unwordiy 
•n act ss it is properly now considered ; nor was at in 
fear of the foreign enemy that John had consented to it. 
Base as be was, be was of a race that never failed in 
courage. When Philip Augustus was informed, by tbo 
legate) that the king of England had snbmitled, and 
that, consequently, his aid was no longer required, for 
reducing the disobedient son of the church, he was «s- 
eeedingly indignant ; and his first impulse was to go 
forward with the enterprise, in defiance of the pope. 
All bis nobles and feudatory chiefs concurred in this, 
except the earls of Boulogne and Flanders, whom « 
reasonable jealousy of PhiUp had induced to treat se- 
i:Tetly with John. Their opposition frustrated his de- 
sign, and be immediately turned his arms upon Flanden. 
Fernando de Portugal, eon of king Sancho 1., was thai 
earl of Flanders, in right of Joanna his wife. ■ . a man 
more brave than fortunate ; . .the name, indeed, in hii 
family, seems to have carried misfortune with it. Philip 
had ektorled from him, on his marriage, the towna of 
Aire and St. Omer, and the sense of tlK wrong dten 
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done him nag ranUing io his mind. On die other 
hand, he htA not acted now as an open enemy; and 
Philip, in the temper of one who was punishing a, vvseal 
f»r bia breach of faith, besieged and widi little oppo- 
sition took CahiiB, took posseasion of Ypres and Broges, 
and then laid siege to Ghent ; sending bis fieet, mean- 
time, to Damme. Fernanda sent over to England fbr 
inuneiliale aid ; and John forthwith despqfched 500 sail, 
under William earl of Holland, William Longspear 
eail of SaUsbury, his own bastard brother, and the earl 
of Boulogne. 

Damme, which was now to be the scene of the first 
great naral 'action between the English and French, and 
tlie first great naval victory recorded in the English an. 
nals, wai at that time the port of Bruges, from whence 
it is about a mile distant, being situated near the jnnc- 
tion of the rivers Bey and Lieve. It is supposed to 
have been a settlement of die Alane, and that the dog, 
in the arms of the town, and of which a fabnloui story 
has been invented, refers to this origin. Then, and long 
afterwards, theiea came up to its walls; till, about the year 
1180, the Hollanders, with their characteristic and aiU 
miiable industry, recovered here a track of rich country 
from the waters ; and it was from the dam which they 
constructed for its defence, and which extends Iram 
thence to Bluys, that the town took its name. A chan- 
nel for the waters was made, at the same time, two milet 
in length, forming what, for the vessels of that age, was 
a capacious harbour. The HoUandera, by whom thia 
great work was planned and executed, settled there as a ' 
colony, greatly to the advantage of Flandeis, from the 
earls of which province they oht^ned, in addition to tlla 
common privileges of Flemish sulgects, an exemption 
&om customs throughout the Flemish territory. In 
the course of little more than thirty years Damme bad 
become the great emporium of those p«rts. No other 
part of Europe had advanced so rapidly in civilisation 
as this province. In the eighth century it was mostly 
covered with wood; and so infamous for the robberies 
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and mnnlars camniitted upon those whoBe ill fortune 
led them ttuther, thit it was called the Mercilesa Fo- 
reit* : in the ninth, when the growing influence of 
religion had mitigated this Imrbarily, lands were given 
to any who would settle on them f ; and in the tenth, 
when the manufactures to which it oned its early pros- 
perity, and its after-troubles, were introduced into 
Ghent, " a rate of barter was fixed, for want of mo- 
ney." By this rate two fowli went for one goose, two 
geese for one pig, three lambs for a sheep, and three 
calyes for a cow.J In a .little time the province w»« 
inEersected with canals, and towns and ciiieo arose and - 
flourished; many of which, though fallen to decay, bcar 
vitnesB still, in the splendour of their public buildings, 
to their former affluence. Ghent was now the seat of its 
manufactures ; Bruges of its merchants, and Damme 
was iu port; whither, as to a certain mart, the produce 
of the country, the fiira of Hungary, the winea of Gas- 
Mny and Hochelle, and the cloths of England, were 
brought, and from whence they were distributed to all 

When the French arrived off this harbour, they 
ofiered peace to the inhabitants, who were wholly inca- 
paUe of defending themselves against such a force : they 
obtained the money which they demanded as its price, 
and then they plundered the place. || Not satlsSed with 
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Una, they proceeded to ravage the country round about; 
and the sailors, as well as land forces, were thus em- 
ployed when the English fleet, cruieing in eeareh of 
th^ enemy, approached. The Biighsh, as they neafed 
the coast, espied many ships lying without the haven, 
which, capacious 38 it was, was not laige enough to contain 
them all ; many, therefore, were riding at anchor without 
the haven's mouth, and along the coait Shallops were 
presently sent out to espy whether they were friends or 
enemies ; and if enemies, what their strength, and in what 
order ■they lay. These espials, ^>proaching as if they 
had been fishermen, came near enough lo ascertain that 
the ships were left without sufficient hands to defend 
them ; and, hastening back, told the commanders that 
die victory was in their hands, if they would only make 
good speed. No time was lost : they made sail toward 
the enemy, and won-the "tall ships" which were riding 
at anchor, with little difficulty, the men on board only 
requesting that their lives might be spared. The 
smaller ones, which were left dry when the tide waa 
low, they spoiled of whatever waa usefiil, and set on 
fire, the sailors escaping to the shore. This done, 
they set upon those that lay in harbour, within the 
haven; and "here was hard hold for a while," because 
of the narrowness of the place, allowing no advantage for 
numbers or for skill. " And those Frenchmen " says the 
chronicler, " that were gone abroad into the country, 
perceiving that the enemies were come, by the running 
away of the mariners, returned with all speed to their 
ships to aid their fellows, and so made valiant resistance 
for a time ; till the Englishmen, getting on land, and 
ranging themselves on either side of the haTen, beat the 
Frenchmen so on the sides, and, the ships grappling to. 
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gethn, in front, th«t they fought as it had been in a 
pitched lield, till that, finall;, the Frenchmen were not 
able to Eustain the force of the Englishmenj but were 
constrained, after long fight and great slaughter, to yield 
themselves priBoners." 

The first act of the conquerors vaa to give thanks to 
God for their victory. They then manned three hun- 
dred of the ptire*, which were laden with com, wine, 
oil, and other proviEionfl, and with military Hores, ttnd 
cent them to England ; the first frnita of that maritime 
tnperiority for which the church bclla of this glorious 
iatand have so often pealed with joy. An hundred nii»c 
were burnt, because they were drawn up so far upon 
the sauds, that they could not be got out, without xaate 
hands and COit of time than could be spared for them ■ 
There sliU remained a great part of the enemy's fleet, 
higher up the harbour, and protected by the town, in 
^hich Philip had leA a sufficient force to protect the 
stores whi<Ji he had left there, and the money for the 
payment of his troops.* The English landed ; the earl 
of Flanders joined them, and they proceeded to attack 
the place ; but by this there hod been sufficient time for 
the French king to hasten, with an overpowering foree, 
from the ^ege of Ghent. The English, and dteir sDiei 
sosCained a sharp action, and were compelled to retreat 
to their ships, with a loss, computed by the Frendi at 
2000 men. But they retreated no farlher than to the 
near shores of the Isle of Walcheien; and Pfaihp saw 
the impoeaibility of saving the remainder of his fl«el, 
considering the unskilfiilnesa of his own seamen, as well 
■a other things. He set fire to them, therefore, him. 
self, that they might not fall into the enemy's bands. 
Sudi was the fate of that great naval armament, which 
t« said to be the first French fieet mentioned in his- 
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tory* ; and, an if the unfortunale town of Damme, 
which he liad promised not lo injure, and the foreign 
merchants to whom hia word was pledged, had not 
suffered enough by the previous spoil, he set the place 
on fire also, and it was consuinedt ; and he wasted the 
country ronntl with fire. 

The ttouhles widi which England was continuallj 
agitated during John's eventful reign reduced that 
miserable king, in his latter years, to euch extremities 
that he was fain to hide himself in the Isle of Wight ; 
and while his agents were employed, same in soliciting 
the court of Rome to interfere in his l^half, and others 
in engaging mercenaries for his service, he courted the 
favoni of the Cinque Ports, and encouraged them to - 
make prize of any ships which were suspected not to 
be his friendsl ; 80 that his enemies had some reason 
for representing him as a sea rover. The pope espoused 
his cause, and mercenaries came at his invitation {, . . . 
chieftains who were " desperate adventurera, leading an 
execrable sort of people, whose miserable forCones at 
home easily drew them to any mischiefs abroad." One 
formidable band perished by shipwreck between Calais 
and Dover, with their commander Hugh de Boues, . . . 
a brave hut turbulent Frenchman, who was banished 
from his own country. The eastern coaat, as br as Yar- ' 
mouth, was strewn with their bodies; and, probably, so '' 
great a loss of life|| was never occasioned by any one 
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■torm before or since in those seas. It was reported 
that the whole county of Notfolli had been asEigned by 
the king to these alUesj and that the natives were to have 
been punished foi their adherence to the barons, by ex- 
peUing them to make room for the new setders. Their 
fate, therefore, waa regarded by the nation as a provi. 
dential deliverance, seeing that they must " needs have 
lived upon the country, which would have been sore op- 
pressed by such multitudes of strangers, even to the utter 
undoing of the inhabitanls whepesoever they should 
have come."* John regretted it at the time as a great 
misfortune; but he learned af^twards how little re. 
liance was to be placed upon men of this stamp, who 
served only for pay and for plunder ; for in the ensuing 
year most of his hired forces left himt, ^d not a few 
entered into the service of the French prince, Louis, to 
whom bis factious barons had traitorously offered the ' 

The death of this king was a happy event for the 
nation, though he left a child of nine years' old to sue. 
ceed him. In most of the barons, who so often com- 
bined against him, there bad been far more of personal 
animosity than of principle, . . more, perhaps, even than 
■f personal views. But a child was an object of com. 
passion; and they who aheady repented of having caUed ' 
in a foreign enemy were no longer withheld by hatred 
or by shame from following their EngUsh feelings, and 
taking the better part. Louis's tide of fortune began 
to ebb, when a force of SOO knights, with a great body 
of soldiers, embarked at Calais for his support, in a 
fleet consisting of eighty great ships and many smaller 
vessels, commanded by Eustace the monk. This nan, 
who was a Fleming by birth, had left his monastery to 
enjoy a patrimony- which fell to him by the death of 
his brothers ; that patrimony he appears to have dissi- 
pated; afterwards "hebecameanotable pirate, and had 
done in his days much mischief to the EoglishmeD," 
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The English government receired timely intelligence of 
this expected succour to the enemy ; and, accordingly, 
Philip de Albany and John Marshal were appointed 
to collect the power of the Cinque Ports, and guard the 
seas agunat tbero. With the aid of Hubert de Burgh, 
earl of Kent, then residing in the castle of Dover, they 
bad not yet mustered more than forty vesaels, great 
and sntall, on St. Bartholomew's day, when the French 
sailed, meaning to go up the Thames, and make for 
London. Not deterred by the inferiority of their forces, 
the English commanders put to sea, and encountered 
dtem; then gained the weather-gage, and, "by tilting at 
tbem-with theiron beaks of their galleys, sunk several 
of the transports with all on board. They availed 
themselves of the wind also to try, with success, a new 
and ungular mode of annoyance; for, having provided a 
number of veswls on their decks, filled with unslaked 
lime, and pouring water into them when they were at 
jUEt distance, and in a favourable poEidon, ^e smoke 
was driven into the enemies' faces "," so as to disable 
them from defending themselves, while the archers and 
cross-bowmen aimed their destructive weapons with 
dreadfrU e9bct. Eustace, the monk, was found, af^ 
long search, hid in the hold of ojie of the captured ships; 
he offered a large sum for his ransom, so he might have 
his life spared, and offered also to enter into the service 
of the Enghsh king ; but as he bad rendered himself 
aingularly odious, Richard, a bastard son of king John, 
killed him, and sent hia head to young Henry as a bro- 
therly ofering, and as a proof of their important victory. 
Louis was so disheartened hy this leverae, that he was 
glad to make peace upon such terms as ^ere proposed 
to him ; and receiving 15,000 marks for the leleaae of 
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the hofUges whom the bftroiu,who invited him, had put 
into his hands, he gave up Buch strong Jiolda as were in 
hit posKSuon, and returned l« France. 

A remarkable instance occurred Gome fifteen yeaia 
afterwards of the feeling with which the people regarded 
this naval victory, that in its immediate consequences 
had delivered the country from die presence of a fo- 
reign foe. In the course of the civil commatione, by 
which the reign of Henry III. was disturbed, Hubert 
de Bui^h became an otgect of persecution to the then 
prevailing faction ; and being forcibly taken from the 
lanctuary, in which he had sought for protection, at 
Brentwood, ■ smilh was sent for to make fetters for 
him. But when the smith understood that it was for 
Hubert, earl of Kent, he wss called upon to perform 
ihis ignominious office, he rei^ised to do it, uttering, says 
Speed *, Euch words (if Matthew Paris do not poedae) 
as will show that h<»iourable thoughts ore sometimeB 
found in the hearts of men whose fortunes are far from 
hcaiour. For having first drawn a deep sigh, he said, 
" Do with me what ye please, and God have mercy on 
my Boul; but as the Lord lirelh, 1 wiU never make iron 
ahacklea for him, but will rather die the worst death 
that is. la not this that Hubert who restored Englaad 
to England } He who faithfully and constantly served 
John in Gascony, Normandy, and elsewhere, . . whose 
h^h course, when he was reduced to eat horse-fieih, 
even the enemy admired? He who so long defended 
Dover Caatle, tine key of England, against all the strong 
si^es of the French, and by vanquishing them at sea 
broDght safety to the kingdom^ God be judge between 
him and you for usinghim so unjustly and inhumanly !" 
It is to be regretted that this man's name has not been 
preserved ; none of his contemporaries deserved a more 
honourable remembrance. It was at the risk of his 
hfe that he thus obeyed the impulse of an honest heart;. 
and Hubert must have felt a prouder and worthier gnu 
tjfication at this hrave testimony to l)is services than 
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die largest grant could eier have gJTcn him, with trhieh 
be was ren&rded in the day* of hii prosperitir. • 

The next maritiine event that our chrouiden have 
recorded ia of a marc estraordinary nature, , . ■ gre^ 
battle amai^ the fiihe* of the aea, on the coast of Ei^- 
land, " so that there were eleven whalea or thiriepooU 
ca4t oa land, beddea other hnge and monetrous flshea, 
which appeared to be dead of BOnte hnrU. And one <t! 
diose mighty fithes, coniing into the Tluunei alive, wu 
panned by the fiihera, and could aearce pass through 
the archcfl of London Inidge ; at length, with dart* 
and other such weaponi, they slew him before the long's 
manor at Mortlake."* Our ancestors were aa carcfiti 
to report wonden aa they were pione to magnify them : 
bat, amoDg the thinga which have been thus recorded, 
there are not a few that, having long been diacredited 
in the frogKM of incredulity, the progt&e of know- 
ledge has enabled na to nnderatand and bslieve. Such 
is the &ct recorded thua, by HoUnahedt, in his chro- 
nicle of this reign. " On the even of the drcumdeion * 
of owt Lord, in the night seaaon, whilst the air iraa >■ 
most dear and bright, with shining stars, the moon 
being eight daya' old, there appeand in die element 
die perfect form and likeness of a mighty great ship ; 
which waa first seen of certain monks of St. Albans, 
who, remaining at St Amphibalns, were got up to be- 
hold by the stars if it were time for them to go to 
mattina ; but, peredTing diat strange sight, they called 
Dp such of their acqtuinUnce as lodged near at hand 
to view the same: At length it seemed aa the boaida 
and joints thereof had gone in sunder, and so it vanished 
away." Sailors who had seen or heard of the trying 
Dutchman woold at no time have queationed the tni£ 
of this relation ; they who have studied the aerial phe- 
nomena of optics will as readily believe it now. 

Abont the same time certain ships were " driven by 
force of wind and weather into certain havens on the 
north coast of England towards Berwick ; which ships 
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■»rere of B very (trange form and fashion, but mighty 
and strong. Tbe men that were aboard were of some 
far country, for their language was unknown, and not 
mideistandable to uny that could be brought to talk 
with them. Tbe fraught and baUast of the ships was 
armour and weapons, as habergeons, helmets, spears, 
bowa, arrows, crossbows, and darts, with great stores of 
TictimlB. There lay, also, without the havens, on the 
coast, diverse other ships of like form, mold, and 
fashion. Those that were driven into die havens were 
■tsyed for a time by the baili&k of the porta; but, 
finally, when it coold not be known what they were, 
Dor from whence they came, ttiey were licensed to depart 
without loss or harm in body or goods."* It is not 
easy to understand by what circumstance ships from 
any Finnish or Slavonic ports could have been blown to 
tbe coast of Northumberland, and still less credible is it 
Uut they should have come from the White Sea. The 
probable solution is, that the ports to which these stran- 
gers were driven were so little frequented, that French and 
Flemish were the only foreign languages in any degree 
known there, and perhaps not those. Norway was &en 
at war with Denmark ; and it may possibly have been 
a Norwegian fleet, prepared for war, but evidently with 
no piratical intention. What piracy was carried on at 
that time seems to have been by Irish, and perhaps 
Welsh freebooters : for there was an agreement between 
Henry III. and his vaasal Olave, king of Man and of 
the idands, that the vassal king was, at his own cost, to 
guard the English and Iris^ coasts on those seas against 
all hurt'!' as far as was in his power ; for which service 
he was to receive annually, from Ireland, forty marks, 
a hundred measures X of wheat, and five barrels of 

In the year 1338 an attempt was made to murder ' 
king Henry III. at Woodstock in his bed. The assas- 
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ua, who was a clerk, Clement hj name, got in at the 
niiidaw at midnight ; and as the king happened that 
night to he in another apartment, be Bought him Dp 
and down in other chambers, " with naked knife in 
hand," till he was seen by one of the queen's gentle- 
women, who was Bitting late, and engaged deroutlj at 
her book, by candle light. Hei crieB awakened the tang's 
servants, and the criminal was apprehended. Thei« 
could he no doubt of his intention ; and whether his 
^parent madness were real or feigned, he was brought 
to trial at Coventry, and there having, upon full evi- 
dence, been justly condemned, was executed with 
abominable barbarity. * At his death he declared that 
he had been suborned to the attempt by William de 
Marisch, whose father Gcofirey had been recently dis- 
appointed in hia expectations of sharing in the patri- 
mony of Richard, earl of Pembroke, Strongbcw's 
representative, when that powerful earl marshal had 
been slain in Ireland. Hearing this, William took to 
the seas; and takii^ poeaession of Lundy Island -|-, *»■ 
" played the rover," from thence as from a stronghold, ^"'• 
that little island being deemed inenpugnable. He con- 
timied during four years to do much mischief in the neigh. 
bfuring seas; at length be was surprised with sixteen of 
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his componioiu : thej were put to death in London as 
pitates, he eg a trutor ; but at his death he utterly 
denied that he had ever been privy to the attempted 
murdei of the king,* 

The French had lost the fint fleet that they ever 
fitted oat ; and their Eubeeqaent effbrts at sea had not 
been fortuniUe. But the pOMeBsion of Normandy, 
which, by favoor of the troubles in England, they had 
conquered froni king John, gave them shipB and seamen ; 
and, during the turbuknt rdgn of his feeble son, diey 
acquired, far a abort time, mdi a ■nperiority over the 
naval force of the Cinqne-portt, the Bretons and the 
Calaia-men joining with them, that the Cinque-ports 
were compelled to call upon the government for aid. f 
The wardens of those portB bad adhered faithfully to 
John in all his reverses ; but onder Henry III. they 
took the adverse part, and kept the sea, that no etranger 
should enter the land to aid the king gainst the 
harona. X John had requited them for their fidelity, 
by allowing them to make prize of any veasels which 
they might dioose to look upon as enemies : that prac- 
tice they continued when they dianged their party, and 
" robbed and spoiled all men that they might take, 
■paring neither EngUsh merchant* or others;" and the 
common fame went, that the barons of the land had 
good part of the gain thus made. ^ Toward the dose 
of thia miserable reign, when, through the courage and 
ability of his son prince Edward, the Idng had guned 
the ascendency over a set of nobles who would have 
reduced the government to a condition like that of 
Poland, some loyal priaonerain Dover Castle, encouraged 
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bj the tidings which leacbed them in their ccptivitf, 
got possession of a. tower within the caatle.wftlls, and 
defended themseltes against their keepeni till the king 
and prince Edward came to their deliveruiGe. The 
ganiBon were then glul to obtain honouraUe txaiditioiis 
for themselTsa ; and Edward proceeded along the coast, 
punishing some of the inhabitants within the precincts 
of the Cinque-ports, putting others in fear, and re. 
ceiving them into the king's peace. WindKlsea done 
resisted him ; but he forced the town, " in whidi entry 
much guiltj blood was spilt," though the multitude, by 
his command, were spared. Thus were (he seas made 
quiet ; but this was not effected without some compro- 
mise, and a condition to which so able a prince as 
Edward would never have cmiBenled if the goTGmment 
had been firmly estabUsbed. It might be fitting as 
well as necessary that all their former privileges should 
be confirmed to them, because those priiileges were 
intended not merely for their own but for the puhhc 
good. But when it was granted " that if any man, 
English or other, would sue for restitution of goods by 
them before taken, or for the death of any of their 
friends before slain," all such complaints should he sued 
in their courts and there determined, there mutt have 
been the confidence of strength in the party diat made so 
iniquitons a demand, and the consciousnesi of weakness 
in that which eonaented to it. " The common fame at i 
that day ran, that the wardens of the Clnque-porta had'^ 
the dominion of the sea, wherefore the king was fain to 
follow their pleasure." * This was a most disgiaceftil 
and dangerous example; for they had seized every ship 
they met, and thrown the crews overboard, English and 
foreigners alike, " murdering," says a contemporary f, 
" all who brought necessary commodities to thia country, 
without distinction, so that the price of all imported ai- 
tictes was grievously enhanced, the people giiestly dis- 
treiaed thereby, and the merchants ruined." The most 
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perilous lesson that has ever been taught to sinfol mitn le, 
that strength maj secure irapunilj in this world for any 
wickednesB. 

Even in this reign, when natioiuit inteieats seemed in 
other tliingB to be little regarded, Henry evinced a 
lively concern for the marilime strength of his domi- 
nions. He had given the Isle of Oleron as an appanage 
to his son prince Edward, expressly, however, speci- 
fying in the grant that it was not to be separated &om 
the crown. Edward thoughdeesly made a grant of it 
to his uncle_ Guy de Lusignan ; but the king compelled 
him to revoke the grant, aa having been made without 
consideration of this prohibitory condition; and the 
islanders, whose old and tried fidelity was highly praised, 
were instructed not to admit any governor unless he 
were sent by the king or his son.* 

The Flemings, who were then the most industrious 
of European nations, found themselves inconvenienced 
by the feudal relations of their earl to the crown of 
Prance, when that kingdom was at war with England; 
for in that case their gr^kt and gainful tra^e with ihia 
country was interrupted. They represented, therefore, 
to the English government that this evil ought to be 
no necessary consequence of any dispute between Eng- 
land and France ; and they requested that, for the benefit 
of both parties, the Flemish merchants might be allowed 
to carry on their trade as usual, so long as Flanders itself 
■ took no other part in the war than what the earl was 
called upon by reason of his homage to perform ; and 
to this reasonable application England reasonably con- 
sented.t In later times the Dutch are said to have 
carried this principle so far as to have sold gunpowder 
to the people with whom they were actually engaged in 
hostilities. This, which maybe deemed magnanimoua 
or mean according as we regard the act or the modre, 
is an extreme case ; but certainly whatever lessens the 
amount of private and individual evil which war brings 
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with it is to b« desired. Let us hope that a time vrill 
come when trade with an enemy's country, which 
has been permitted under the system of licenses, may be 
carried an by a humane and just agreement ; that peace 
or war may in this respect make no difference to those 
who are inolfensively pursuing their business on tbe seat ; 
and that the capture of a merchant ship may be consi- 
dered to be as little consistent with the honourable spirit 
in which war ought ever to be conducted, as the plunder 
of a defenceless town. 

The resources and the naval strength of England had 
suffered so much during Henry III.'s reign, that when 
prince Edward, after he had restored the authority of the 
crown, and something like order to the land, erobarlced 
with one of hia brothers for the holy war, the force 
with which he sailed consisted only of thirteen ships * 
and lOOOmen : but he took with himaname which he had 
alrcidyrendered renowned; and the highreputadon which 
Richard Cceur deLion had won in the East for English 
valour was not diminished by his conduct. Some danger 
of interruption on the seas, which at that time could have 
been from no foreign enemy, was apprehended, when on 
his return after his father's death he was about to cross 
from Gascony ; for the constable of Dover Castle, as warden 
of the Cinque-ports, was written to, to provide ships and 
galleys for the king's passage, and was instructed secretly 
to apprise the king's best and Crustiest friends in those 
ports, that they should cautiously make- themselves 
ready for this service; and the constable was exhorted 
to use circumspection as well as diligence in this mat- 
ter.+ Hia return was celebrated with such joy as had *■"■ 
been felt at no former accession; for it was known that 
the crown had passed from a weak head to a worthy 
one, the sceptre from a feeble to a vigorous hand. He 
waa received in London "witJi all the demonstrations of 
loyal aflfection that the Londoners could devise, or that 
his own heart could have desired. The streets were hung 
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with rich cbths of dllc, arru, and tapestry : the alder- 
men and burgeases of the city threw out of tbor window* 
htnd^ils of gold and rilier, to sonify tbe great gladneaa 
which they had conceived of his safe retlirti : the con- 
duiti ran plMilifally with white wine and red, that every 
one might drink bia fill." About a fiKtnight afterwards 
he asid his queen Eleanot (one of the bcit and worthiest 
wi^ whom ever king was Uesaed, and who had the 
rate happioees in that statimi of being loved as she de- 
served,) were crowned in Wegtminster Abbey ,which had 
been almost re-edified by his father. There were pie- 
■entatthe ceremony the king of Scotland and the eari of 
Britumy, with their wives, who -wtxe nalera lo king 
Edwaid, and the queen-mother donna Jnana, widow of 
king Ferdinand of Caitile ; and at this coronation 500 
great horaes were, with a sort of barbuooi magnifl' 
ooice, tamed looie among the crowd for any who could 
catch them, by the Scoidlt king and the En^ish barons, 
aa the; and their retinue alighted.* 

Edward 1. has not in these daya the sympathy of any 
generoni mind with him in his Wdih wan, juitifiable 
•a tha conquest wemed in those ages, and beneficial ■■ 
it has eventually proved to Walea as w^ as England; 
but the manner in whidi be conducted it gave fresh 
proof of his great ability. In liis first campaign the 
diips which the Cinque-ports fiuoifhed bdiaved so well, 
that a new eharter of liliertiea wh granted to those porta, 
in acknowledgment of their services to hii prBde<%BBOra, 
and specially for what they now rendered in Wales. 
This charter confirmed to them all the privileges to 
which they had been entitled from the time of Edward 
the Confessor, and conceded large exemptions t ^m 
ordinary imposts, as also from the law concerning waid- 
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^ps and maniage, which was then a receot enactment, 
tod one of the most oppcessiTe that ever obtained in thia 
kingdom ; for this the; were bound to serre, at the 
Ung's Bummons, with fift;.beven ahipg, for flfCeeD da]rB,at 
their own cosL* When the war w«a renewed, 4000 
quaneb were ordeied for the Ufe of this flGetf, the 
CTOBB-bow being then in distant combat what the miuket 
has since been. One of the king's first measnreB then was 
to occnp J the Isle of Anglesea, from whence the Welsh 
lued to draw supplies of food, and whither they some, 
times retired for refuge. The ihips of the Cinqucports ^■ 
performed this service for him the more easily, because 
dke chief persons in the island, pursuant to the oath 
which they bad taken st the last peace, did not act agsinit 
them. Itwasnow deairable toestshlish a communicalion 
with die main land, either for the purpose of acting upon 
therearoftheWdBhBrmy,orofcombiningoperationswith 
that part of his own wUch was then in the heart of the 
enemy's country. With this view he laid down abridge 
of boats in the narrowest part of the Menai Straits, from 
the point of land called Mod-y-doWn, nearly opposite 
to Bangor : the platform which he raised upon it was 
wide enough for threescore men to pass abreast. Seeing 
this, the Welsh threw up entrenchments on their side, to 
obstruct the work in its progress, to cheek the advance 
of the English when it should be finished, and to 
secure the passage into their own mountains. Before 
it was completed, a party of English, witti some of the 
Gascon lords, and a Iwdy of Spaniards who were 
then in Edward's serrice, crossed where ttie water was low 
oiough for them to make their way irom the termi- 
nation of the bridge to the shore. Richard ap Walwyn, 
who commanded the Welsh, let them advance without 
opposition, to reconnoitre hia worka at the foot of the 
mountain ; but when the tide came in, and intercepted 
their retreat, he rushed down upon them with a very 
superior force, and drove them into the water : many 
were slain, and many, by reason of the weight of 
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ibeit armonr, were drowned in eDdeavonring to regain die 
bridge. Thirteen knights, seTenteen esquires, sad 200 
foot aoldien fell, aceoidiiig to the English account; 
1000 according to the Welsh. Among them was " that 
fiiinatii knight sir Lncu de Thania," who was the leader 
of the fordgn troops, mr William Lindsef, Bobert 
Clifford, and William de la Zouch. Sir Willism La- 
timer, who commanded die Englibhj recovered the bridge 
by the stoutness of his horse. ■ Edward was at Abercon- 
way at the time, . . for no such imprudence would have 
be^ cotnmitted had he been present ; but this loss, and 
the inconTenience which the paseage of those stmts oc- 
casioned, made him conceive the intention of constructing 
a stone bridge there. The architects whom he consulted 
made an unfavourable report, saying that the bottom 
was doubtful, and the sea at times raging and stormy. 
Edward was one of those men who think every thii^ 
practicable that they know to be greatly needed, and who, 
in the strength of that persnaEion, overcome difficulties 
which to othere would be insuperable; he would have 
made the attempt. If the inhabitants of Arvon had 
not petitioned against il^ and ilUl more because his 
attention was engrOBEedby other schemes of ambition, 
and objects of more pressing importance.t But he would 
liave foiled in it ; for what he proposed was more than 
modem engineers have ventured to undertake. It was 
reserved for Telford, in our own days, to suspend over 
those straita, and at the very point where Edward laid 
his floating bri^, an iron one in the air, which is at 
once the moat stupendous and the most beautiful work 
of its kind that the world has ever seen. 
'- The seas were very insecure during this reign: 
'3- France had now raised a naval force ; and die French, on 
one part, taking advantage of this, and the English, on 
the other, of the jealousy which it caused, enormities 
were committed on both sides, . . in the consequence of 
which the governments were involved. Six ahipa of war 
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were fitted out hj England, and sent to Bourdeaux for 
the defence of the coast of Gascony. Two of these, u 
they sailed along the coast of Normandy, fearing no 
hurt, were assailed by the Nonnan fleet, and taken, and 
several of the men hanged. With whatever provocation 
this may have been done, or with whatever pretest, 
the act iteelf was bo outrageous, that the lord Robert 
.Tiptoft, who then commanded the English fleet, collected 
the force nnder his orders, and sailed for Normandy, 
with the intention of revenging himself upon any Nor* 
man ships that he might fall in with. Meeting with none, 
he entered the mouth of the Seine, attacked the vessels 
that lay at anchor there, and captured six, having slain 
many of the men ; and then returning to sea with his 
prizes, he cast anchor not far from tile land, in hope 
that the French might be provoked to come forth, 
and give him battle. While he lay there, in this vain 
expectation, a fleet of Normans came that way, on their 
return from Gascony, freighted with wine : they were 
in great strength, and had gone in boastful defiance of 
the English; but they were now attacked and captured, 
. . with little difficulty, it is laid, yet with the slaughter 
of nearly a third part of their whole force, and Tip- 
toft carried them to England, Thus far all had been 
done "rashly between the EngUshmen and the Normans, 
without any commission of their princes." France now 
"prepared a nary, and furnished it with soldiers to en- 
counter the English." Messengers the while went to and 
fro,the one party complainingof truce-breaking, theother 
requiring restitution of ships and property violently 
taken j and there might have been good hope of agree- 
ment, if Charles earl of Valois, the French king's 
brother, " being of a hot nature, and desirous of re- 
venge, had not stirred up his brother to seek rcvenge- 
ment by force of arms." Both fleets were now equally 
incensed: the French went forth to^ seek the English, 
and -theae, " minding not to detract the battle, sharply 
encoimtered their enemies at a certain place betwixt 
England and Normandy, where they had laid a great 
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emptf diip at anchor, to give token where they meant 
to join." The English had liiih and Hollauden 
with (hem; with the French there were Flemings and 
G«noeae. It was at first a doubtful and a Uoody fight j 
neither the number nor the Ion on either ride are stated ; 
but in (he end the French were " put to the ehaae, 
and scattered abroad."* 
A.D. The two nations were now at war ; and the king of 
1294. England " caused three sereral fleets to be preparedj «id 
appointed to diem Aree auodr]' admirals, for the better 
keeping of the seas ; to them of Yamiontfa and other 
of those parts be assigned the lard John Botetourt ; to 
tfaem of the Cinque-ports, William de Lejbome; and 
to them of the west pountrf and the Irishmen, he 
appointed a valiant knight of Ireland an their chieftain." 
One of these fleets suled from Portsmouth ; and (hough 
baffled for a while bj contrary winds, ascended the 
Garonne at last, and centred several vessels, t Instrae- 
tiona were given by the English government that the 
armed force of the country should be held in readi- 
Deu every where along die En^h coaat in case of 
invsMon. And because, it waa said, there might be no ' 
Utde danger at diat time from Normans or other fo- 
reign religioners settled upon the coast, or upon any 
navigable rivers which communicated with it, such 
foreigners were to be removed into the interior, and all 
ships and boats belonging to them to be drawn ashore, 
and deprived of their rudders and' rigging. % Treoaon 
was indeed busily at work ; but it was a knight not a 
monk who was the traitor. Sir Thomas Turberville, " a 
man of singular and improved valiancy," and hitherto 
of unsuspected fidelity, had been taken prisoner by die 
French in Gaacony, and " ta aave his life, and deliver 
Idmself out of captivity," engaged to use his endeavours 
for raiung a revolt in Wales, and also for betraying the 
English fleet : this latter object he was (o bring about 
by getting (he command, which he doubted not to ob- 
• MaUnihgd. iL 500, 901. f Ha1h»h«l, 504, 
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liin, through his ownhi^ chartcter and the influence of 
hit &iendB. King Edward, though he had reoeived him 
very courteoualy ; bat, " ae God would have it, he denied 
dut suit." 

The French fleet, looking for the mccew of thii 
nanplot, pnt to sea : it consisted, what with gaDeye and 
otlier ships, of SOO sail ; for the French long had ohtained 
veneb both from ManeiUes and Genoa. They ap- 
proached the coast, and lay at anchor offit for B6me days, 
expecting that the Engjhdi fleet would come forth to 
encounter them, and that Turberville would betray it 
into their hands. But when their patience was wearied 
out, they landed certain persons who knew the country, 
that they might obtain intelligence, and diacoier the 
cause of hia delay. These persons were apprehended ; 
and, as they could give no sattafaclory account of them- 
■dves, diey were executed as spies. They sent also fire 
galleys to reconnoitre the coast : one of these came to 
Hythe, and, by a stratagem of the Bngliih, who feigned 
to take flight into the interior, the crew were tempted to 
land, aa to an easy prize ; Hie English then eurprieed 
them, slew the whole party, and bnmt the galley. In- 
censed at this, the French commander sailed straight 
for Dover, landed there, and began to sack the priory 
and the town. " There were not many of the men of 
Dover slain : for they escaped by swiit flight at the first 
entry made fay the Frenchmen ; but of women and chil- 
dren there died a great number ; for the enemies spared 
none." The flight of the men, however, was not in 
mere baseness 9 they raised the country on every side ; 
and great numbers having collected, came to Dover 
towards evening; and, attacking snch Frenchmen as 
were prowling in quest of .ftirther prey, " slevv them 
down in sundry places." The French commander, who 
had been busy all the day in plundering, seeing that his 
people were moDii^ to the seaside, got straightway to 
his ships, with such pillage aa could be embarked in 
haste ; but not before he had set Are to the town, which 
was in part consumed. Many wbo had veptnred into the 
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country for spoil, and coold not reach the shore in time, 
were alun wherever they were found : BOTne of them hid 
themielTeH in the com-Selde ; and when they were dis. 
covered, they were alanghlered like wild b^U by the 
coDntry people. The whole losa of the enemy was little 
kes than BOO. The people of Dover had to regret an 
old Benedictine, Thomas by name, nho, when his 
brethren took flight, could not, by any persuasions, be 
induced to leave hU convent, nor, hy any threats, to 
discover its treasures when the French came to plunder 
it. The plunderers, therefore, killed him ; and fbr this 
martyrdom, as it was deemed, and for his other virtues, 
he was held in such estimation, that miraclei were per- 
formed in his honour, through the faith of his believers 
or the fraud of his fraternity.* But this attempt at 
setting up a. St. Thomas of Dover failed; St. Thomas 
of Canterbury was too near a neighbour. TuiberviUe'a 
treason was soon afterwards disclosed by his secretary, 
through whom his correspondence with the French 
was carried on: he,atlempled to escape, but was pur. 
sued and taken ; and having been brought to trial, and 
convicted, was punished with death. 
'■ The English, on their part, were not more fortunate 
^' in an expedition of far greater magnimde ; and tbdr 
failure was more disgraceful, because, though there waa 
no default of courage, it was mainly attributable to ihdr 
own gross misconduct. Edward, having entered into an 
alliance against France with the earl of Flandets, em- 
barked with an English force fbr that country,and landed 
near Sluys. But no sooner had he disembarked, than, 
" through old envy and malice depending between the 
mariners of the Cinque-ports and those of Yarmouth and 
other quarters," an ilj-auppressed enmity broke out; and, 
in defiance of the king's commands and in contempt of 
his presence, the two parties fought on the water in such 
earnest sort, that, on the Yarmouth side, there were five. 
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and- twenty ships burnt and destroyed; and three of the 
largest vesselE, part of the king's treanre beijig in one of 
them, " were tolled forth into the high sea, and quite con- 
Teyedftway." This daring defiance of authority angured 
ill for the campaign in irhich Edward was engaged; and, 
in feet, his men were little more aubordinate bshore than 
they had shown themselvea afloat. A French force 
occupied Bruges, and thoi^ht to have ta^en the English 
fleet, which lay in the bu-bour of Damme ; but they 
had timely intelligence, and pat to sea. The enemy 
then began to fortify Bruges and Darome. TheEngligli 
and th«ir allies drove them &om the Utter place with 
eonaiderable loss; and Bruges also, it was thought, might 
have been recovered, if the English and Flemings had 
not fallen at strife and fought together " about the divi- 
sion of the prey." This was not the worst ; the coodnct 
of the English at Ghent, where Edward passed great part 
of the winter, so exasperated the townsmen, that more 
than 700 of them were slain in a sadden tumult ; and 
Edward himself is said to have been beholden for his 
life to the protection of a knight of Flanders. The ill- 
will which was thus occasioned, and increased by the 
outrages of the English footmen, . . " for they one day 
plundered the town of Damme, and slew aa many as 
200 persons, who had submitted to the king on his 
arrivd, . . "became, at length, bo formidable, notmith. 
standing the efforts of Edward, on the one part, to curb 
the insolence of his troopSj and of the earl of Flanden, 
on the other, to restrain the indignation of his people, 
that this, more than any other cause, occasioned the 
fiuluje of the expedition ; and the king took the first 
pretext for returning to England. * 

The nearer concerns of Wales and Scotland occupied 
Edward too much to allow him either leisure or means 
fbr prosecuting the war with France: he concluded it 
by a treaty, one articie of which contracted for the mar- 
riage of Ids eldest son, Edward of Caernarvon, with the 
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French princess Isabella. Noro^BlmsTriagecversSbi'ded 
udder or more fertile sulject for tragedy and for hiitorj 
than this. Edward I. has been reproached, and nill bt 
through all agei, for faia treatraenl of Wallace and of 
the Welsh [since David : it would have been easier for 
him, . . 1 will not say to juBtify, . . but to excuse himself , 
in both those cases, by the opinions and feeliDgs of that 
age, than for entering into this fatal contract. Three 
years before, he had propoeed a manit^ between this his 
eldest eon, then ten years of age, andPhilippa, Ae yoiii^;«st 
daughter of Guy eart of Flanders, The proposid was . 
gladly accepted by the earl, with the advice of his best 
friends: the portion was ^reed upon, the writings made, 
and lands in England appointed for the bride's dowry. 
Whatever viewB of policy there may hsvebeenon the king 
of England's part in soliciting this matrimonial aUiance, 
there was none on the earl's;., he was an easy, unambitioiu 
old man, desirous only of keeping his people in peace, and 
living in quietness. France, however, regarded it with 
extreme jealousy ; for it was already a stale maxim with 
that most far-sighted and unscrupulous of all govern- 
ments, (oprevetit any union of interests between Flanders 
and England ; and Philip the Fair* having deter^ 
mined, by any means, to prevent this marriage, had re- 
course to the basest. He invited the earl, in terms of 
apparent friendliness, to come and advise with him 
upon matters of great importance; and the eari, ac- 
cordingly, suspecting no ill, went to him at Corbeil, and 
took his countesa with him. He was received with 
reproaches and menaces. By the laws of France, the 
king told him, no vassal of that crown, how great soever, 
might marry any of his children out of the realm without 
the king's license; and if any one ventured to do so, 
his lands were forfeited. ' The astoniihed earl replied, 
that he bad never &iled, nor intended to fail, in his 
obedience ; that, in desiring an advantageous marriage 
tOT his daughter, he had no thought of ofifcnding any 
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one ; nor had he ever heard but that marriageB nere 
free. He mentioned well-known inEtances in proof 
that they were bo. He oSbred, if his faith were doubted, 
to give Buch eecnrity as might be required ; but he 
tnuted in the king's royal clemency, that no violence 
would be offered him ; and this with the more reason, 
because he had come into France upon the king's in- 
vitation, and in full confidence of his good will : finally, 
he appealed to the judgement of the peers. But men 
who have resolved to act iniquilously are never to be 
moved from their purpose by force of reason. Guy and 
his countess were sent prisoners to the tower of the 
Louvre, and their retinue were cast into prison.* 

More honour was found in the peers of France than 
in the king. They pronounced against this injurious 
detention ; and their decision being aided by the inter- 
cession of the pope's legates at that time in France, the 
prisoners were released, but with this condition,., that the 
earl should make no league with England, and that he 
should deliver up his daughter as a hostage. That 
daughter, accordingly, was brought to Paria ; and there, 
with the greatest grief'f, her parents left her. When 
the earl had returned to his own dominions, he appealed 
to the pope against this injustice ; and the pope, by a 
legate deputed for the purpose, called upon Philip to 
deliver up his innocent hostage, or appear before the 
condstory of cardinals to justify his conduct: he was 
threateiwd with excommunication if he refused. The 
papal anth<aity has ever been found far more efBcient 
for evil than for good: and the reason is, that whenever 
evO is to be done, there is always some faction ready to 
promote it with all their soul and with all their stfength ; 
hut the passions are never brought into action on behalf 
of realon and justice. Philip treated both the admo- 
nition and the menaces of the l^te with contumacious 
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contempt : matters of state and profane affairs, be uid, 
were not nithin the pope's juTisdiction. When the eail 
found that there was no hope of obtaining the ddiverance 
of his daughter by this means, he hstened to the loli. 
dtatioDs of Edward, of the emperor Adojphus, the duke 
of Austria, and other inferior stateK, and entered into a 
league against Fiance. Edward engaged to assist him 
with money, as well as with an army. In case the pro- 
jected marriage should be frustraled by Phihppa's coe- 
tinued detention, or by her death, the prince of Wales 
was to marry her ajster in her etead : and the king and 
the eari bound themBelves personally, by oath upon the 
Gospels, to make neither peace or truce with France, unlesi 
it were conjointly, not even though the emperor or the 
pope should require it.* This treaty being concluded, 
the earl sent amhaasadors to demand the liberation of 
his daughter, . . and if this were refused, to renounce hia 
fealty, and declare war : at the earns time Philip sent 
to summon him, as bis vaasal, to surrender himself pri- 
soner at the Cbastetet. Both embassies were alike fruit- 
less, and war ensued. The issue of Edward's campaign in 
Flanders hafi been just related : he found it necessary 
to return to bis own country, because of the dislike 
which the English manifested for this war, and because 
of tbe redstance to which the Scotch had been roused by 
Wallace. But tbe affair at Ghent had produced ill 
blood betwe^i tbe English and the Flemings ; and 
Edward, in whom all other considerationa were anbor- 
dinste to those of bis ambitious policy, thought that a 
close alhance with France would secure him against 
the troubles which that power might otherwise excite or 
foment in his recent conquests, . . Wales and Scotland. 
He entered, therefore, into a treaty with Phihp; en- 
gaged to marry Philip's sister himself, and that the 
prince of Wales, breaking the contract with Philippa, 
should marry the king of France's daughter. The oath 
by whitJi he was bound to the earl of Flanders was 
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«uiff dispensed with ; and, when snch dispcDsationt 
csa be procured, and ue tbonght valid, the obligations 
of honour and cmecience are worth nothing. * Edward 
WM bound in both to have obtained the deliverance of 
Philipps, and to have lestored her to hei parents. 

The fate of the earl and of his much-injuied daughter 
inaj be related in few words. The defeat of hii other 
■Ihes at BovineB, and the rebdlions discontent of hi« 
•nlgecta because of the burdens imposed npon them, 
left him at the mercy of a merciless enemy. Treachery 
was again used ag^nst him : he was assured that he 
night pot himself without danger into Philip's hands, 
sad that he had no alternative : he did bo, .. for he had 
Bone ; and he was thrown into strict confinement. The 
French took possession of Flanders : they were received 
IB deliverers by a people, then the most raiitable and 
torbulent, as well as the most industrioua, in Europe. 
They behaved with such intolerable insolence and ty- 
ranny, that the Flemings rose against them, and France 
received, at Groeninghe, one of the most signal defeats 
recorded in ber history. After four years' imprison- 
■oent, Guy was released, during a truce, upon condition 
«f ilia returning to prison, unless that truce should be 
lEnniiiated by a peace, which it was thot^ht his presence 
mig^t promote. The negotiation failed ; and &e ho- 
nourable (dd man, on his return, was treated with the 
same rigour as before. + He died soon afterwards in 
that confinement, being more than eighty years of age. 
Peace, after a most obstinate and bloody contest, was 
concluded in the year following; and his body, which had 
been embalmed and closed in lead, was then dehvered 
op, with the prisoners who were in the king's hands, . . 
all but Philippa J The same motives which had caused 
the French king to seize upon this victim, induced 
him still to detain her ; but, in a little time, she was 
rdeased by death. Grief for her own wrongs ; for 
the loss of her mother, who died during her captivity ; 
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and foT her father's Hiifferinf^ ; brought this victim of ' 
remorseless policy to an untimely grave. There were 
■ome who beUeved that poison had heen administered to 
her b; the queen of France, whose hatred of fhp 
Flemings even exceeded her husband's. Butof this there 
is neither proof nor probability : the story is tragical 
enough without such a catastrophe ; the cruelty was 
quite as great, . . the crime bnt little less. About two 
years after her death, Edward of Caernarvon was mar- 
ried to Philip's daughter Isabel, that "she- wolf of 
France," whose infamy is recorded in everlasting vene ; 
■nd never was any royal niarri^e so proUfic of evil to 
two nations* j for from that marriage the claims of the 
FlantageoetB to the crown of France originated, and tbe 
wars which arose in pursuance of that claim produced 
that deep and rooted enmity between France and Eng- 
land which, after the lapse of four centuries, continues 
to be felt and manifested upon sU seas and shores, t 

By an article of the treaty wherein this iniquitous 
maniage was one of the stipulktions, the two kings 
bound theraselveB to aid each other against any who 
should go about to interrupt them in the franchises, 
liberties, rights, or customs of them and their sulgects ; 
and this gave occasion to an enquiry in which the king 
of England's sovereignty of the seaa was on the one hand 
asserted, and reo^nised on the other. The case was 
this. The war between France and Flanders condno- 
ing after England had withdrawn from it, the French 
king Bent a lai^ fleet to sea, under the command of 
Reyner GrimbaldiJ, a Genoese noble, to whom he 
gave the dtle of admiiaL Grimbaldi, under colour of 
that commission, captured several ships of different 
nations, bound to the Flemish ports : npon this, com- 
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plaints were made both to the kings of Engluid and 
France, and they jointly appointed commiBHioners to 
bear and determine the case. The complaint was laid 
before these cammissionera in the names of the procu- 
rators of the prelates and nobles, and of the admiral of 
the English seas, and of tlie comrounities of dties and 
towns, and of the merchanta, mariners, atrangers resi- 
dent, and all others belonging to the kingdom of Eng- 
land, and other territories subject Co the Hng of England; 
and likewise in the name of the inhabitants of other ma. 
ritime countries, anch be Genoa, Catalonia, Spain, Ger- 
many, Zeeland, Holland, Frizeland, Denmark, Norway, 
and many other places of the empire. It set forth that 
the kings of England had, for so long time that there 
was no memory to the eontrary thereof, been, by right of 
that kingdom, in peaceable possession of the sovereignty ■ 
of the English seas, and of the islea therein, with power 
of ordaining and establishing laws, statutes, and pro- 
hibitions of arms, and of diips otherwise furnished than 
merchantmen used to be ; and of taking security and 
safeguard in all cases where need might be ; and of 
orderiiig all things necessary for the maintenance of 
peace, right, and equity among all manner of people, 
as well of other dominions as their own, passing through 
the said seas, by the sovereign guard thereof, and by 
all manner of cognisance of parties, high and low, 
according to the said laws, statutes, ordinances, and . 
prohitntions, and all other things which to the exercise 
of their EOTcreigiity in these seas appertained. This 
right they complained had been invaded by Messire 
Keyner Grimbaldi, master of the navy of the king of 
France, who, calling himself admiral of the said seas, 
had, after the peace made wiUi England, and against 
the form and force of that alliance, and the intentions 
of those who made it, wrongfully exercised that office 
in the English seas ; taking the subjects and merchants 
of the kingdom of England and of other c 
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vhen pasung upon the said seaa with their goods, and 
casting thero into prium, and by hia own jndgranent and 
'award causing their goods to be delivered, as forfeit 
and confiBcattj to receivers appointed for that pur. 
poae in the French king's ports. Grimbaldi, in hi* 
answer to this plea, neither disputed the Idng of Eng- 
land's sovereignt^j nor pleaded any power derived to 
himself from the commission of the king of France ; 
but he argued that there was no contravention of the 
treaty; King Edward having contracted neither to ^ve 
aid or assistance, nor suffer it to be given, to the enemies 
of king Philip, and having issued a prohibition of such 
practices; all persons, therefore, who after that prohibition 
relieved the Flemings by merchandize, or in any other 
way, were to be deemed enemies, of whatever natioo 
they might be; and the treaty iUelf, in its just inter, 
pretation, authorised him to deal with them accord- 
' ingly. The determination is not known ; the pleadings 
only have been preserved among our own records* j 
and they were of no inconsiderable importance in times 
when history, and prescriptitai, and rights, were appealed 
to on points which must ultimately be decided hy the 
law of the strongest. 
I. During this reign it was that England began to lake 
Q' any &rther interest in the afiairs of the Spanish penin. 
Eula, than what had accidentally arisen during the cru- 
sades. Edward's first marriage, happy as that marriage 
was, led to a friendly intercourse between the courts of 
Castile and England ; and the queen's brother, Al- 
phonso the Wise, was allowed to engage English ship-. 
Wrights for his own service, and also to buy or build 
ships and gallejta in the English ports for his wars 
against the Moors, t There have been many exasperating 
dicnmstances to erohittei the wars in which Spain and 
England have been en);aged against each other ; but at 
no time has there existed that deep feeling of national 
enmity which had now taken root in the hearts of the 
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French and English people. How strongly Edward I. 
felt that enmity, appeaiB by a remarkable anecdote re- 
lating to his second wife, the lady Mar(;aret, daughter 
of Philip the Bold of France. The mother's milk dis- 
agreed with her first-born son, Thomas of Brolherton*, 
bnt he throve upon that of an English niirse ; after 
many trials, the effect always proved the same ; and 
when this was reported to the father, he smiled upon 
the infant, and said, " Grod give thee grace, my boy ! I 
see thon art right English in thy mature, and mayedt 
one day ghow thyself a notable enemy to the French 
nation !"+ Thegreatobject of Edward's ambition, being 
not only a valiant but also a politic prince, was to bring 
this divided isle into one entire monarchy. The 
French let no opportunity pass of secretly impeding 
him in it; and while this mifriendly feeling existed 
between &e governments, a hostile one was ready to ^ 
manifest itself on any provocation between the people ; is 
Insomuch that the English ports were instmcted to 
charge all their sevnen, when going to a French har- 
bour, to be upon dieir goard there, and hold their ships 
always in readiness both for getting out to sea and for 
defence ; and they were enjoined, in ail the necessary 
dealings that they might have on shore, to go so pre- 
pared that they might be able, both to defend themselves 
in case of need, and to make good their retreat to their 

The manners of every maritime nation, gready ad- 
vanced as they were beyond the inland ones, were not 
yet BO far mitigated at this time, but that acts of outr^e 
and piracy were frequently committed, to the constant 
danger of embroiling governments when most amicably 
inclined towards each other. Beprisals were provoked 
by wrongs ; and these, falling upon the innocent, and 
being, therefore, not less wrongful in themselves, called 
forth fresh acts of violence; summary vengeance often- 

• So called from hh Uithpliice, near Ponteftsct 
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times prevetitiDg or einbmrsBsing the slow course of 
equitable eEaminadan upon which the Tespective go- 
veminents had conjointly entered.* Piracies were fre- 
quent. An English ship, taken by pirates, and retaken 
from them by the Fortt^eze, was carried into Lisboa; 
^j^_ and when it had been carefully preserved there two 

1307. whole years for its owners, king Dinis appUed to the 
English government to take mesEures for discovering to 
whom it belonged, . . an eaity and honourable instance of 
Portuguese probity. + The Spaniards are accused, at this 
time, of sailing under Portuguese colours, and attacking 
English ships, with the view of setting the two countries 

1308, at variance. J Piracy was sometimes carried on more 
audaciously: a piratical squadron from the ports of Biscay 
and AsturisE carried off three ships from Southampton, 
and plundered the house of a brave man who endea- 
voured to oppose them ; they killed one of his near 
kinsmen, and he himself hardly escaped with life from 
their hands. Two and twenty sail from Calais attacked 
four of our merchantmen close to the coast of Kent, 
and, kilhng many of the crew, captured one vessel, 
which -was laden with wool for Antwerp, to the Tslue 
of 2000 marks-J 

These were individual offences which had no po- 
litical hearing, but which characterise the state of 
society. They led to more serioua consequences when 
Edward II. was engaged in his disastrous wars in Scot- 
ISIO. land. At first his complaint was, that a Flemish pirate, 
manned chiefly by outlaws from Hainault and Holland 
infested the northern coast ||, and intercepted Ae sup- 
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pli«s of his army. But it appeared afterwards that tlie 
Scotch drew stores of proyiBioaa and arms from the 
Flemish ports, under favour of that government. John 
deBotetout, whose atatioD was atVarmouth, was charged ^_j^ 
to look out for and intercept thitteen lai^ Scotch* ves- 1315. 
sets, which were taking in such a cai^ at Sluys. Some 
jrears later, when this state of things had ended in open 
war, the Flemings put to death, without mercy, the 
crews of such ships as fell into their hands ; the sea- 
ports were officially apprised of this, and instructed 1322. 
to act accordingly. Yet so little resentment did this 
excite, . , probably, indeed, so little did it exceed the 
ordinary barbarities with which hostilities were carried 
on, . . that, in the two succeeding years, the Flemish 1323. 
merchants were allowed, upon the earl's application, 
to repair to England during the wool-staple, and make 
flleir purchases as ia time of peace, + The French 
^>pear to have entertained wider notions of the rights 
of war than their more commercial neighbours ; for 
the king of France, upon intelligence that certain Span- 
ish ^ipt, laden with arms and stores for Flanders, with 
which country he was then at war, had been detained 
by the constable of Dover, wrote to Edward, desiring 
that these ships might be confiscated to his, the king 
of England's, use, and the people on board treated as 
slaves, J Edward's reply to this extraordinary request 
was, that he had not been informed of the detention of 
any such ships in his ports ; but that he would cause 
enquiry to be made, and if they were found, would then 
do what ought to satisfy the king of France. J 1313. 

During the Scottish war, the best ships were ordered 
to be taken for the king's service ; thirty from the ports 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, as many from the Une of coast 
extending from Shoreham to Plymouth, and an indefi- 
nite number (probably the same) from Essex and Kent.|| 

•JfapKeDKi.retheor-iginalwordi (Rjmw, 11869.) Ttie-oidi MoiHu 
Uk ma tltcrwiuit ottur. KMcli i> pmbmWj the i^em word. 

t " T»n<|'u»ai KTvot et ei[cl»y«"— ByrafT, 1i. ESI. ^ 

f "TaliMcridemiuqDciilRinitdJcWTObiitntuiii." Q Brmer, U. SS3, 
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Jcdin Starm^ uid Peter Bard were appointed captainB 
and admirals of this fleet, as well over the king's own 
•hips, ai of those vfucfa he had obtained from the 
northeni countries, and with full power of punishing all 
ofiences,* The Scotch had contracted with oertain 
Genoese merchants to supply them with gaUeja and 
arms ; and the king of England, being apprised of this, 
complained to the state of Genoa, aa a power with 
^,o, which England had always maintained relations of peac« 
I3i6.and amity, and requested it to interfeie.t The naval 
means of England were not then what they had been in 
his fiither's reign ; for, in the year ensuing, he found it 
expedient himself to apply to Genoa for permission to 
purchase, and arm and man, five galleys there for the 
Scottish wars. ^ But how anxioiuly the English go- 
vernment regarded whatever mi^t aSect the niariliine 
13S4. trade of the cmntty, was shown when an afiiay took 
place at Southampton, between the crews of five V^e- 
tisn galleys, and the townspeople and Isle-of- Wight- 
men : lives were lost on both sides ; the Venetians pnt 
to sea; and their countrymen, on reasonable fear of 
being made to suffer for the guilty, after the too 
common practice of that age in such disputes, suspended 
their intercourse with England ; til] the king invited 
them to resome it, and with that view granted a pardon 
to all and any persons of that country who had been toa- 
cemed in the fray.^ 

When the king found it necessary to engage in war 
with France, in resentment of the open hostilities which 
had been commenced against him in Aquitaine, ■ rigtw- 
ons otdinancewss issued for arresting all French suljecta 
in England, of whatever state, condition, or sex j those 
who might he of his own or of his queen's household, 
or entertained in any other family whatBOever, not ex- 
cepted. TlieiTlands,tenen)«itB, goods, and chattels, were 
to be seized for the king's use ; some reasonable allow- 

* " PTDUt ad afttclum capltinci «t unlnUt flodc hujufmaU peitlnet in 
hic pjne '■ — Bjnnrr, 11. a«. 
t Kjmer, li. lali ,1 Hild. IL 313, 1 IWi IL SIS. 593. , 
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ance being reserved only for the religioaers and their at- 
tendants. * A Buhsequent order midgaCed this cruelty ; 
an exception being then made for all ecclesiastical per- 
sons, and for those who, having wives and cbildxen, 
had long been domesticated here, and thereby were natu- 
ralieed. + The edict of his father for removing foreign 
monks or friars from the coast was at this time re- 
newed, because of tlie mischief they might do hj letters, 
signals, or other means ; and their places in the re- 
spective convents were to he filled up with English 
brethren of the same order, with whom, in fact, they 
exchanged for the time.j; Considerable loss was in- 
flicted upon France at this time in her " sea-strengtlu ;" 
the three admirals J, sir John Oturwin, sir Nicholas 
Kiriel, and sir John de Felta, acoured the narrow seas, 
with such success, that within a shoit time they brought 
into England, as lawful prizes, 120 Norman vessels. \\ 

When Edward III., through the crimes of his mother, 
and the successful efforts of her partisans, succeeded too 
early to his unhappy father's throne ^, the state of 

* Rvpicr, iL 570.* + " l^nquam mAigaiaf.'*^liyiner, il 638. 
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afikirs seemed to require more wisdom than was likely 

to be found in Mb distracted counsels, and more vigour 

than could be expected from his boyieh arm. The war 

^_ ^ with France, which had been made one means for 

1327. bringing abont the ruin of the late king, was terminated 
by a treaty, and peace made with Scotland upon no 
honourable terras. Neither were of long duration. It 
was not easy soon to stop those depredations upon the 
seas which war had licensed ; so far, however, as the 
power of a weak government extended, an end was put 
to them.* Like every thing else, the naval strength 
of the kingdom had suffered during the misrule and the 
internal troubles of the preceding reign; and upon the 
first enquiry, it was found that the smaller craft belong- 
ing to the crown were, for want of care, going fast to 
decay, t But when Edward, by a resolute act of ven- 
geance against his raother'a minion, took the government, 
at a very early sge, into his own hands, he stood in 
need of all his resources. 

Upon the death of king Charles le Beau of France, 
Edward advanced a title to that kingdom through his' 
mother, . . not in derogation of the SaUc law, whereby he 
acknowledged that his mother (aa well as the infan^ 
daughter of the deceased king) was excluded; but on 
the ground that a daughter's son, having no disqna- 
lificalion of sex, was capable of the succession, and 
ought to be preferred to a nephew, who was the othA 

I3S8. claimant. The peers of France decided otherwise. 
Accordingly Philip of Valoia succeeded to the throne, 
and summoned Edward to make his personal appearance 
before him in France, and there do homage for the 
dukedom of Aquitaine and the earldom of Ponthien and 
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Monstreul. His ambasBadora found the king at Wind- 
sor, and having discharged their bidding, Edward replied, 
that it was a matter which required advice, and few 
of his couQcU were then about him ; but if they would 
repair to London, he would there give them such an 
answer as should be resolved on." At Westminster, 
accordingly, ibej were heard before the council, and 
ddiveied the king of France's letters, which Edward 
had refused to receive before. They were then required 
to withdraw while the business should be debated. 
Some of the lords were of opinion, that, seeing the crown 
of France belonged to him in right of queen Isabel, his 
mother, he ought not to acEinowledge any fealty, but 
openly put forth his claim for what they considered to be 
evidently his due : the majority, on the other hand, 
insisted, that it was too early for him to embark in so 
great &ad hazardous an enterprise, the enemy being at 
that time so powerful, the realm at home unsettled, and 
he himself so young, . . for he was then but in his 
fifteenth year. The youth of Edward must be his only 
excuse for consenting to a subterfuge which has been 
too often repeated, and which exemplifies the loose 
morality of the papal church. In order that his r^;ht 
and future claim should not be pr^udiced by any thing 
which he might now by his present circumstances be 
compelled to do, he constituted one of the council his 
procurator on that part, and by him he protested "openly 
and expressly before all his council," . . but not before 
the French ambassadors, from whom this important 
part of the proceedings was of course kept secret, . . that 
for any boioage whatsoever to be' made to the lord 
Philip of Valoia, then bearing himself as king of 
France, by King Edward of England, for the dukedom 
of Aqullaine and the earldom of Ponthieu, he, king 
£dward, did not, nor would, thereby renounce his here- 
ditary right to the realm of France, nor intend in any 
way from that same right to derogate ; even although 
letters thereupon ahoidd afterwards be signed with 
either of his seals. And he protested that he should 
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not make any homage to the eaid lord Philip of hie own 
free will, but only under tlie just fear he had of losing 
the said dukedom and earldom, and becauw he teared 
tliat unless he did this homage, he coul^ not avoid odier 
great dangers and irrepaiable losaea. In confinnatiwi 
of this, the procurator took for the young king an oath 
upon his soul, by laying hands upon the holy Groapel, 
before all the council present.* 

The ambassadors were then called in, and the bishop 
of London, Stephen Gtavesend, " a well-spoken man," 
addressed them in these words : . . . " Lords that be here 
asEembled for the king of France, the kirk's grace, my 
sovereign lord, hath heard your words and read the 
tenour of your letters. Sirs, we say unto you, that we 
will counsel the king our sovereign lord here present, 
tihat he go into France, to see the Idng your master, hia 
dear cousin, who right lovingly bath invited him ; and 
as touching his faiUi and homage, be shall do his de- 
voir in every thing that he ought. And, sirs, ye may 
show the king your master, that within short space 
the king of England, our master, shall arrive in France,' 
and do all that reason ehatl require."'!' The ambassadora 
were then well entertained, and presented with " many 
great gifts and jewels." On both sides the Channel this 
was considered a hnsiness of great importance. The 
king of Franw, " that he might appear in more pomp, 
and to the intent that there might be more notable 
witnesses of the homage there to be done to his own 
person," as also " to dazzle and awe the mind of the 
young Idng with the number and greatness of his 
' friends and aUies," invited bis cousin John of Luxem.. 
burgh, king of Bohemia, and the kings of Navarre and 
Majorca, to be present. There were present also the 
dukes of Burgundy, Bourbon, and Lorraine, " with all 
the peers, earls, Wons, and chief lords of France," . , 
provision being made for 1000 "horBe-strangerB,"besides 
600 horse who were expected in the king of England's 
train. Young Edward, however, had a larger retinue; 
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for on his part it wu considered a matter of policy that 
there shouU be a display of the wealth and strength of 
England. A thousand horse accompanied him, more than 
forty kn^hta, the chief nobility, and the bishops of 
London, Winchester, and Lincoln, . , all three " right 
politic prelates." He was two days on the passage from 
Dover to Whitsand ; and having rested, after ao weari- 
some a crossing, one day at Boulogne, was met at Mod- 
treuil by the constable of France, whom Philip had 
despatched with a good company of lords and knights 
to welcome him, in his name, with high expressions o£ 
respect; "for the French," says the pains-talcing historian 
of this eventful reign, " are a wonderful free and civil 
people, when they design to do honour to any person." 
Amiena was the place appointed for the ceremony. 
There he was welcomed by Phihp, the three other 
kings, the dukes, earb, and barons, and the eleven peers 
of France (he being himself the twelfth), who were all as- 
sembled there, apparently to do him honour, but more 
truly with the intention of bearing witness to the act of 
homage. During fifteen days he was entertained with 
great royalty ; many things, meantime, relating to the 
present buainesa being canvassed and discussed.* 

On the day appointed, young Edward was ushered 
into the cathedral of Amiens, there to perform the ce- 
remony. He wore a long robe of crimson velvet, pow- 
dered with leopards of gold ; hia crown was on his head, 
his sword by his side, and his spurs of gold on his 
heels. King PhiUp sate ready to receive him, on his 
royal throne, in a robe of violet coloured velvet, pow- 
dered with fleur jle-lis of gold, his crown on his head, 
hia sceptre in his hand, with other ensigns of m^esty, 
and with his state attendants. An air of superiority 
was assumed, which ronsed the young Plantagenet's 
blood : he had come prepared to do all that pohcy should 
have required, or courtesy permitted; but, suspecting 
now that more would be demanded, boy as he was, he 
took hia resolution with equal promptitude and prudence, 
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and bendiiig Us body a little towards the throne, 
Bpake with a firm voice to tliis efiect :.."!, Edward, b; 
the grace of God, king of England, lord of Ireland, and 
duke of Aquitaine, hereby do homage to thee, Philip, 
king of France, to hold the duchj of Guienne as duke 
thereof, and the earldom of Ponthieu and Monstreul as 
earl thereof, and as peer of France, in like manner as 
aij predecessors did homage for the «aid dukedom and 
earldom to thy predecessors." However Philip might 
be ditpleased at this disappointment of his confident ex- 
pectationG, he dissembled hia feeling, and told hie chan- 
celtor to inform the king his cousin, that the manner of 
his predecessors in performing homage was, "putting off 
the crown, and laying aside both sword and spurs, to 
do it kneeling, with their hands between the king of 
France's kneea, or his great chamberlain's hands ; and 
that this they were always to do, either in person, or by 
sufficient proxy of some high prince or prelate, then and 
there promising faith and homage to the king of France, 
as to their Eovereign lord of whom they held those lands 
and honours." Edward would not submit to this; lie 
said they could show him no precedent for one crowned 
head so to humble himself before another. And when 
they produced records to establish their point, he refused 
to be concluded by that evidence, and said he would 
proceed no farther till he should have consulted his own 
. records ; thai, if he should find therein that any thing 
more had been done than what he had performed, he 
would adcnowledge it by his lettera patent to the French 
king. Philip, widi proper courtesy and self-command, 
replied, ..." Fair cousin of England, we will not here 
be thought desirous of impaeing any thing upon you 
againEt right and equity : what you have done suffice^ 
for the present, so that upon your return , when you have 
consulted your own records, and seen what your pre- 
decessors have done on like occasions, you will send unto 
ua an acknowledgment of the same under your broad 
seal."* 

The assembly broke up with appearances of friend. 
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Bhip on both sides ; but Philip is said to have revolved 
deeply in his mind this afiVon^ put upon him when he 
had looked for such high honour ; and, reflecting in that 
mood upon Edward's preleusions to the succession, it is 
also afflrnied that he devised how to seize his person, and 
detain him till he «hould have made his own conditions 
with him. Any thing of had faith, any thing that is 
dishonourable, perfidious, and inhuman, may be believed 
of the age of chivalry, when we look at its dark side. 
This would have been a shght oflence in the iniquitous 
policy of those times. The bishop of Lincoln is sup- 
posed to have discovered or ' suspected' the design ; and 
Edward, in consequence, hastily departed, and came 
safely to England, but bringing home a sting with hiib 
as if his honour had been wounded ; a feeUng which, 
when it was inflamed by actual wrongs, did not let 
him rest till he had given it its full course. Ambassa- 
dors were soon sent after him, to press the performance 
of that more particular acknowledgment which he had 
promised. The records were examined; and the king and 
his councU saw that things had indeed been of old so per- 
formed, as they now were demanded to be done. Many 
of the harons could not brook this, and would rather the 
king of England should at once advance his claim to the 
crown of France, of the validity of which they had Ailly 
persuaded themselves, than that he should demean him- 
self by a form of homage so derogatory from his own dig- 
nity. But Edward's council were too wary to venture on 
this course in the- then state of their own country; and 
Edward, however aspiring in his desires and hopes, was 
prudent beyond his years, and wailed patiently, or im- 
patiently, not only " till he bad better weighed his own 
strength, and sounded his friends and allies," but till 
such provocation had been given, diat policy seemed to 
justify what ambition prompted. Yet he was not easfly 
pers<uded to make what, to him, appeared a humiliat- 
ing acknowledgment ; and the French ambassadors were 
kept in England through the winter, and far into the 
spring, before they were despatched with his let- 
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ten patent, Kftled with the broad aeal. AH that had 
been demanded was no^acknowledged in these letters. 
An acknowledgment that the homage should be per- 
formed bareheaded and ungirt seems studiously to hAve 
been avoided ; and if this was Implied in the general ad- 
mission ihat the homage which he had made at Amiens 
was, and ought to be, intended li^, cure was taken to 
g;uard against such an implication, by inserting these 
words ; . . " And to the intent that heo^after should 
ftrise no diS^nce for this cause, we promise, for ns 
, and our successors, as dnke of Aqnitaine, that this ho- 
m^e shall be made in this manner: the king of England, 
duke of Aqnitaine, shall hold his hands between the 
hands of the king of France, and he that is to speak 
for the king of France shall saj thus ; — ' You become 
liegeman to our lord the king, here present, as duke ol 
Ouienne and peer of France, and you promise to bear 
to him faith and loyalty ? Say, Yet.' And the king of 
Eng^d, duke of Aquitaine, and his successors, shall 
Bay Ye». And then the king of France shall receive the 
said king of England and duke of Guienne to the said 
homage liege, with faith and troth, by word of mouth, 
aaring his own right, and all others.'' The same fonn 
was repeated fur die earldom of Ponthieu and Mon- 
S^eul, "and thus it shall be done and received as often 
as the [said homage shall be done." The letters ended 
widi promising in good faith to hold and keep entirely 
the peace and accord made between the kings of France 
and die kings of England, dukes of Guienne. 

It was little apprehended, at Edward's birth, that 
death would open for him % claim on the French crown. 
The then king of France wished him to be called Pfiilip, 
after the queen's father, as if to denote his French de- 
scent, but ^junst this motion the English nobility pre* 
Tailed*; Edward being to English ears a popular namej. 
probably, not so much in reference to Edward Long- 
shanks, who was'rather feared than loved, as because of 
the holinua imputed to the Confessor, and the sup- 



paced excellence of his laws. GUd would the Frencb. 
king DOW have been, if Edward had sprung from any 
other maternal slock; for the Salic law, more rea- 
sonable in appearance than in reality, vbb not yet so 
dearly eetabliihed as to render the English king's claim 
by any means futile, especially when advanced by one -who 
was likely to have both the inclination and die power 
to ui^e it. A slight acquaintance with history snfficea 
to show with how Uttle probity nations have in all ages 
acted towards each other. But when they proceed to 
eztremitieB, then, in the anxiety which each party mani. 
ieata to cait the reproach of mi faithfulness upon the 
other, when both have been equally faithless, a sense 
of &e shame at least is acknowledged, if not of the sin.* 
The secret protest whereby Edward salved his con- 
science whUe it was yit ungeared, proves that he had 
inwardly resolved upon supporting his claim by arms, 
whenever opportunity might favour him ; and, on the 
other hand, by a policy little lees reprehensible, the 
king of France though bound by treaty towards Eng- 
land, continually afforded assistance to the Scotch ; by 
such means fomenting a war which he thought would 
give sufficient occupation to a young and aspiring prince. 
He used to say, there could never he perfect peace and 
» quietness in Christendom, • . meaning security for France 
against this country, .. till the king of France should act 
ai umpire between the realms of Scotland and England.-|- 

This was a mode of hostility which could not long be ^_ ^ 
carried on without being discovered; and which, wlienigsg. 
discovered, could pass imnoUced only while there was 
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BO power of reientitig it. Upon eure information (hat 
the Scotch, with the tid of adfenturera from all coun- 
tries, . . outlaws they were called, men who were ready to 
•erre in any cause, for pay and for plunder, . . were fit- 
ting out iihipa at Calais, from which port they infested 
the English seas, and now threatened more seNous oper- 
stione, Edward gave orders for equipping a fleet against 
them* ; and the French, who saw that open war could 
not long be averted, and thought they could at this time 
begin it to advantage, invaded Gascony, uid sent six 
and twenty galleys, with other ships of war, to infest the 
coast of England, and aid their alhes in Scotland. Upon 
this, Edward iasuad i commission to his admirals, lord 
Geoffrey Say, of the southern and western sea, and lord 
John Norwich of the northern sea, to collect their forct^ 
and go in search of the euemy. The words of the 
commission are remarkable. " Calling to mind," the kii^ 
said, " that our progenitors the, kings of England have 
heretofore been lords of the English sea on every side, 
yea, the defenders thereof against the encroachments 
of enemies ; and seeing it would greatly grieve us, if 
in this kind of defence our royal honour should (which 
Cod forbid !} be lost, or in any way diminished, in our 
time ; and desiring, with the help of God, to prevent all 
dangers of this nature, to provide for the safeguard 
«nd defence of our realm and subjects, and to restrain 
the malice of our enemies; we do strictly require and 
chaise you, by the duty and allegiance wherein yon 
stand hound unto us, according to the special trust re- 
posed in you, thtA, with all diligence you make search 
Kfter the galleys and other ships of war abroad against 
ns ; and stoutly and manfully set upon them, if they 
ehonld presume to bend their course towards the ports 
of our dominions, or the coasts of Scotland. And if 
they steal away from ydn, then you are without any 
delay to follow after them, and them courageously ta 
destroy, for the conservation of our royal honour." An 
injunction followed, that no hurt should be done to m»- 
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chsnts and others passing by sea, who had no intent 
either to ofifend the English or to succour their enemies ; 
and a poirer was given for impressing seamen.* 

Several ships belonging to the Cinque Ports were 
taken up at Bristol, by virtue of this proclamation : but 
though Bristol had long been a considerable port, there 
were no stores there for fitting them out aa ships of 
war ; and leave was therefore given, upon due security, 
that they should return honi^, there to be equipped for 
the public service.f The old feud between the seamen 
of the Cinqne Ports and Yarmouth still subsisted ; and 
there was reason to apprehend that, as on a farmer oc- 
casion, this might break out into a private war, even 
upon the enemy's coast. To guard against this danger, 
delegates from both parties were ordered to repair before 
the primate, the chancellor, and others of the king's 
counsel, and there adjust their diSferences, on pain of for- 
feiting all that could be forfeited j; ; for, unless this peace 
were made, diere was little hope of acting against the 
French with effect. The ships from the western ports 
were ordered to rendezvous at Portsmouth ; those from 
the east, in the Orwell. Complaint was made to the 
Sicihan court, that galleys were fitted out in that island 
for the Scotch, under pretence of being intended for the 
holy war ; and the Genoese were thanked for having 
impeded a preparation of the same kind ; the Scotch 
were also seeking to obtain ships in Norway. J But 
neither was England provided, at that time, with a nav^al 
force sufficient for the emergency ; and galleys and ships 
fitted for transporting horses IT were procured from 
Genoa. Edward had at this time a willing parliament 
and a willing people. Lat^ grants were granted for a 
war which now appeared to be inevitable, and in which it 
was felt that the honour of the nation was concerned ; a 
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consideration to which nation t used ever lo be more diTe 
than to their mere interests,.. for this, among other just 
reasons, tliat it was what they could better understand. 
Liberal grants were made ; the money which had been 
collected for a crusade, and deposited in the cathedrala, 
was given by the clergy, of thelt own accord, for this 
as for a nearer and more pressing duty ; and much of 
the church plate is said to have been taken also by the 
ting's anUiority. 
"■ Negotiations for the adjustment of existing differ- 

'' ences were still going on in France : notwithstanding 
which, Philip aided the then exiled king of Scotland, 
David Bruce, with a welL^ppoitited fleet, in which 
David embarked himself, and with which he inflicted 
much evil upon the isles of Gnemsey and Jersey, and 
upon the Hampshire coast : and with this the covert 
war on the part of France ended. The Flemish port* 
were of great consequence to France; and the eari of 
that country was wholly in the French interest. On 
the other hand, a fierce popular spirit had ariaes 
among that turbulent people, who were, indeed, pro- 
voked by sufficient wrongs ; and in Jacob van Arteveld, 
the brewer of Ghent, the most famous* demagogue of 
the middle ages, Edward found a. ready and a power- 
iid confederate. The French and the Flemings who 
were of the party of the earl, Louis de Nevers, took 
possession of the Isle of Cadsant, occupied it with a 
strong garrison, and from thence infested the seas. 
They hoped to intercept the English ambassadoia on 
ibea way home from Hainault. A convoy, therefore, of 
forty " stout ships, well manned, was sent to wait for 
the ambassadors at Dordrecht. This service they p»- 
formed safely ; and on their return captured two Flemish 

. men of war, with many Scotch of high rank on board, 
and 15,000/. in gold and silver, sent by France to her 
allies in Scotland. The Mshop of Glasgow was with 
this party. By chance he was sUghtly hurt in the head, 
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Md, being bron^t into Sandwich, soon died, through 
diAt and his grief together." * 

When the ftmbaBBador represented to the king (he mia- 
cHef which was done hj the garrison in Cadsant, £dward 
replied, that he would speedily provide a remedy. Forth- 
with the admiral of the northern ports, at Walter de 
Manny, was ordered, wherever he could find the enemy, 
whether at sea or in any harhoor, manfiiUy to attack 
and more manfully to vanquish them.t Henry Plan.- 
tag^iet, earl of Derby, and the lord Reginald Cohham, 
the earl of, Suffolk, lord Robert Hufibrd, the lords 
Robert Bourchier, John Norwich, and William Beau- 
champ, with 500 men-at-arms and 2000 archers, em.- 
baiked in this fleet at London. " The first tide tjjey 
went to Gravesend, the second to Mai^ate, and with 
tbe third they took the deep sea, and made directly for 
Flanders, " with wind and tide at will ; " and so, being 
come before Cadaant, they prepared themselves tor 
battle, and having placed the archers on the decks be- 
fore them, in the name of God and St George they 
sounded th«ir trumpete, and sailed toward the town." 
Cadsant wag then a much larger island than it now is ; 
great part of it having either been made, by the irruption 
of the water, what in that country is called drowned 
land, or worn away by the continued action of the tide.t 
At that time human industry had rescued more from 
the sea than the sea had taken from man ; and the land 
repaid with large increase § the labour which was be- 
stowed beyond it: but it had been laid wast« by the 
Zeelanders some diirty years before [|, when they burnt 
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tite town of Slufs. The force now in the island con- 
aitted of 5000 soldiers, knighla and gquirea, with their 
retinues, beside the inhabitants, most of whom, and of 
the people of Damme, were engaged in the defence ; the 
latter, perhaps, remembering the ill treatment the; had 
received in Bdward L's time; the former, whatcTCr 
their inclination may have been between the parties who 
thuB invaded. Flandera, looking upon aaj invadets (and. 
well they might) as enemies. They were commanded 
by the lord of Richeboui^, Guy, known by the liit]« 
honourable, but in those days not opprobripUK, appella- 
ation of the bastard of Flanders ; being illegitimate son, 
<» brother, to the reigning earl,* 

The men in Cadsant saw the Sngliah umament ap- 
proach, and knew w^ who they were, and with what 
intent they came ; but, like good warriors, they ranged 
themselves along by the dikes on the sands, with their 
banners waving before them. Sixteen " valiant gentle- 
men" were, for encouragement, then and there made 
knights. That honour was often, in the age of chixaby, 
conferred before a battle as an exidlement; the possibility^ 
being, perhaps, home in mind, that some of these who 
deserved it might not survive to receive it as a reward ; 
and that, in such cases, the empty title would be some 
satisfaction to their friends, and add some honoar to a 
monument. Sir Guy the bastard was an expert and 
hardy captain, alike able to encourage his people, first 
by exhortation, and then by example ; and the one party 
was not more manfiilly resolved to assail, than the 
other was resolutdy bent to definid. 

But when the English archers, with a great shout, be- 
gan all at one instant to send among them a thick flight 
of deadly arrows, they that kept the shore recoiled in dis- 
may, leaving many dead, but very many more grievously 
wounded ; yet, when the assailants lauded in good order, 
and came to handystrokes, they presently rallied, and 
bravely disputed the ground. Henry Plantagenet, press- 
ing forward with that spirit whidi was never want- 
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ing in hii loyal \Aood, was beaten down id the preu; 
and, though unhurt, heing cased in complete mail, waa, 
hecauae of the Brmour that protected him, unaUe to riee. 
But air Waller Manny, twho was near enough to aee 
bim fall, made for the aput ; and, enconragii^ Ms men 
to the rescue hy crying aloud " Lancaster for the earl of 
Derby I " be laid about with bia battleaxe, cleared (he 
place by fine force, raised him from the ground, and 
set him again safe at the head of his own people. Upon 
tfais rescue both powers joined with greater animosity 
than bef6re ; each encouraged by its own success, and 
provoked by what the other had obtained. " The bat- 
tle," says Joshua Barnes, " was surely fought on both 
hands very well ; for the flemings were choaeD men, 
and the English resolved not to part stakes by any 
me&na, but to win all at their &st setting out, or perish. 
Many, therefore, were slain on both sides. But all die 
while the archers of England, flanking their men-at- 
arms, shot with auch violence, and so wholly together, 
that they were not to he endured."* To them, indeed, 
the victory was chiefly ascribed. The bastard of Flan- 
ders was Iftken prisoner. Among the slain were some 
of the first nobles in the country, and six and thirty 
knights and eaquirea, besides some of those who, in 
the pride of youth and courage, had that day received 
their knighthood. More than 3000 fell, either in the 
fidd 01 in the streets and housea ; and aa many more of 
the islanders perished in the church, into which they 
had fied for safety ; for the Welsh who were in the ex- 
pedition set fire to it. The town was taken, plundered, 
and burnt ; and the conquerors, who had suffered no 
condderahle loss, though it had been a Bore battle, and 
well fought hand to baud, returned to England with 
much prey and many prisoners. The bastard of Flan- 
ders received from Edward the moat Uberal treat, 
ment, " for he was a vaUant man ; " his oath was taken 
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Ih&t he woald continue " true prisooer," and then he was 
Bultjected to no restraint: but he was so won with. 
dte king's geoeroNty, diat, in the course of the year, of 
hie own accord, " he became English ;" that is, h« be- 
came lineman to the king of England, and did homage 
t0 him ai one who heartily embraced hia servioe. Sir 
Walter Manny, it is aaid, might have had 11,000/. 
for his ransom and that of the other prisoners ; but, 
after two years die king gave him SOOW.' Good pri- 
soners, in tboee days, were the best prizes ihat war 
afibrded ; and this led somf times to the greatest cnieltj, 
and sometimes to the greatest courtesy and magn». 
nimity, according to die di^rent tempers of the c^tors ; 
but the eril effbct, it cannot be doubted, must have be^i 
far more frequent thui the good. 

Though this loss had fallen wholly upon the Fle- 
mings, it was far from producing any ill efiect upon the 
English interests in Flanders. The popular party said, 
that the sufferers deserved what they bad brought upon 
themselves ; seeing that, without the consent of the good 
towns, and against their will, Ihey had kept a ganiBoa 
there, to act against their friends the English. Arteveld 
was well pleased with what had happened, and eameslly 
invited Edward to come over, saying that the people 
greatly desired to see him.'t' England had counted too 
confidently on the good-wiU of the Genoese, when 
Edward thanked that government for obstructing the 
preparations of his enemies in their ports. At this time 
Philip was infesting the coasts of Aquitaine with ships 
which he had hired from the Ghibelines of Genoa, it is 
said, and from the Guelfs of Monaco.:^ fhilip had 
been arming, ostensibly for a crusade upon a greater 
BCaie than any former one. Into this channel the pope 
would fain have diverted that martial spirit which, if 
not so directed, would, it was but too evident, set 
Europe in flames : and the object was so tempting to 
an ardent and ambitious mind, that Edward would hare 
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engaged in it, if the king of France would have restored 
the poEseBsionB which be had taken from him in Gas- 
eony, or have pledged himself to restore them after his 
teturn.* But Philip waa hent upon retaining what be 
had taken ; feeling himself, st this time, superior to 
the king of England both in resources and in policy. 
The English entered eagerly into the war, and enabled 
their enterprising and popular prince to subsidise as many 
of the inferior powers as could be induced to league 
with him. One year passed before these allies could be 
brought int« the field : in the second, two of the sub- 
sidised counts withdrew with their forces as soon as 
he approached the i^onllera of France; and though die 
French and Euglish armies lay, during several weeks, 
within a few leagues of each other, and even faced each 
Other in the field, no battle ensued. The defection of 
his allies had made Edward too weak for attacking the 
enemy, and Philip was too prudent to put any thing 
upon the hazard ; knowing ihat his opponent must at 
length retire into winter. quarters, and was, meantime, 
dissipating treasures which eould not be eaaily Gup- 

Edward had, indeed, already pawned his crown and 
his queen.'a jewels; the war had hitherto proved gain- 
ful to those only who received his subsidies; and two 
years of apparent inaction, or useless demonstrations, 
had cooled the En^sh people, who were also alarmed, 
and not without reason, for their qwn shores. In 
Surrey and Sussex, the people refuEed to pay the imposts 
levied for the defence of the.sea-coastt : the govern- 
ment, however, was strong enough to enforce obedience. 
The king's purveyors were forbidden to draw any pro- 
visions from the country within twelve leagues of the 
coast, lest the military array which had been ordered 
thither for its protection should be compelled to dis- 
band for want of food^; and no archers were to be 
drafted irom the same tract, their service being required 
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on tihe spot* These precautions did not secore the 
south coast from insult and serioua injury. The enemy 
attacked and burned Fortsmouth ; nhich town was, in 
1S39. consequence, exempted from the payment of tenths for 
three yeaiE.t London itself, vhich, since the accesaion 
of Canute, had feared no maritime enemy, was threat- 
ened, and ao far deemed in danger, that orders weie 
given for fortifying it with stone ramparts, or with 
pahsades on the sides of the river, and for driving piles 
into its bed ; the enemy, it was said, having brought 
together their galleys in no small number : all persona 
having any share in the city, religioners not excepted, 
were called upon to contribute to this work.]; A pru- 
dent order was given, that in the churches along the 
coast not more than one bell should be rung on SuD'> 
days or other holydays, nor, on any occasion, except 
when the alarm was to be given against an enemy, and 
then all the steeples were to speak.^ 

These were not needless precautions ; for Philip bad 
set forth a mighty fleet from his own ports, with the 
aid of his aUiea the Bretona, and with assistance abo 
from Spain ; and their instructions were to land, where- 
soever they could to advantage, and put all to fire and 
sword. Sir Hugh Quirial, sir Pierre Bahnchet, and 
sir Nicholas Barbeaoire were the joint admirals of this 
fleet ; which scoured the seas in several squadrons. 
One detachment, consisting of thirteen vessels great 
and small, fell in widi two fair and goodly ships of 
England, bringing home goods and money which bad 
been received in exchange for wool in Flanders. These 
ships were named the Edward and the Christopher, . . 
names which, in remembrance of that day, ought to 
have been perpetuated in the English navy. Two 
lesser barks and a caravel were in company witii them ; 
aiui these, "beingunfit for fight," made off and escaped 
by their swift sailing ; but the Edward and the Chris- 
topher " stood stiffly to their tackling," ^;unst a ftwce 
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esceeding them bo gready in numbers and in men, 
and all being ships of war. They maintained the action 
for nine hours; and then, " wearied with labour, wounds, 
and slaughter," and after a loss of 600 men on both 
parts, both were taken, and most of the wounded En- 
glish thrown overboard.* The Frenchmen now " sore 
troubled this realm by sea, especially where the chara- 
pain countries stretch towards the sea-coast." They 
landed at Hastings on the feast of Corpus Christ!, and 
there burnt some -houses, and slew some people. In 
the harboars of Devonshire and Cornwall, and high up 
the Bristol Channel, they toot and burnt ships, killing 
the mariners who fell info their hands. Tliey landed 
at Plymouth, and burnt the greater part of the town : 
but there the earl of Devonshire, sir Hugh Courtenay 
a brave old man, who had well-nigh reached the age 
of fourscore, raised the men of the country ; seeing 
that the crossbows of the French did some execution 
among them at a distance, he closed upon them without 
loss of time ; and, beating many of them down, drove the 
Others to tlie shore and into die water (for the galleys 
had all been drawn off, and were standing aloo^, and 
about 500 are said to have been drowned."t 

Fifty of this hostile fleet, having many. Genoese and 
Spaniards among them, ascended the Soudiampton 
river, and landed at that town im a Sunday morning 
at nine o'clock, while the people were at church. The 
inhabitants, being thus taken by surprise, fled, they 
who could. The invaders then proceeded to sack the 
place, committing every kmd of enormity upon those 
who fell into their hands, and destroying what they 
could not carry away or plunder. " Those of the 
nobler sort whom they could light on, they hung up in 
theirown houses, and at their departure set the whole town 
on fire." The day and the night were passed in these 
excesses ; but on the morrow, by break of day, before 
they were half got to their ships, sir John Anmdel, 
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" ■ TtLliant gentleniaii of Hampshire," arrived with & 
resolute hand of bntve men, and with those townsmen 
who had taken flight on the yesterdity, and who, "though 
they returned too late to save their fiienda, came yet 
soon enough to revenge them." Falling upon the 
enemy, while encumbered with their spoil, confimed. 
in their haste and alarm, and many of them, perhaps, 
in a Elate of intosiestion, they slew about 500 on the 
spot. Among those who paid with th«r lives for Qte 
outrages committed on this occasion, is one who, by oar 
chroniclen, is sud to have been a son of the king of 
Sicily. A rough clown, who laid about him with a 
flail like a madman, beat him to the ground. The 
Sicihan, not being able to speak a word of EngUsh, 
called'out in French " Ranf on ! ran9on ! " meaning, that he 
desired to surrender, and be taken to ransom : but the 
countryman, nothing understanding either his French 
or his coat^arniour, answered, " I know thou art a 
Fran^on, and therefore thou shalt die;" and he still 
laid on, till he had threshed him to death.* Here too, 
aa at Plymouth, moat of the galleys had been hauled 
off, lest the Ei^hsh should board them ; and not a 
few of the fugitives were drowned in endeavouring to 
' get on board.f Upon confident information that the 
enemy designed to make another descent there, the 
government issued orders for fortifying Southampton 
on the water nde ; and whereas many of the former Id- 
habitants had provided for their own security by re- 
movii^ from the place, all who possessed any lands or 
tenements in the town or its suburbs, and had beeti 
wont to reside there, were commanded to return thither, 
and rebuild their -dweUings, if they had been destroyed, 
according to their means. If they failed in doing this, 
or delayed to do it, the lands and tenements were to be 
escheated to the kii^, and given by him to diose who were 
willing to dwell there ; so far was the principle of oHu- 
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pulsory service carried in those limes.* Winchester, 
also, was considered to be in danger from the predatory 
fleet ; the more so, because there were many defects 
in its walla. Instructions were now given to repair 
^em wiih diligence ; and for making the inhabilantB 
provide themselves with arms in proportion to the goods 
which they possessed; and that they should be arrayed, 
and keep watch upon the walls when need should be; 
and that they who refused obedience should be put in 
custody. The people of Chichester were ordered, in 
like manner, to prepare for defence ; and they were ex- 
empted, in consequence, for a year, from all requisidoQB 
of stores, cattle, or caniages for the public service.i' 

The lord Richard Talbot was appointed captain of 
Southampton, and allowed 20 men-at-arms for that 
service, and 100 archers at the king's wages, the soldiers 
having a month's pay beforehand, and the lord Richard 
lOOi. by way of gratuity. The bishop of Winchester, 
the prior of St. Swithin's, and the abbot of Hyde, were 
ordered to keep at their manors in ^t neighbourhood, 
and be ready with all their max to aaust him at his 
summons ; and two pinnaces were always to be at his 
orders in that port. Carisbrook Castle was duly stored; 
and the inhabitants of the Isle of Wight, in consider- 
ation, as it shonid seem, of the losses they had sustained, 
were exempted from the payment of any aid to the 
king during the war : but it was also ordered that none 
of them should absent themselves from the island, their 
presence being so needful for its defence that they were 
not to be impanelled or summoned at any asuze or inquest 
BO long as the war lasted. But preparations were also 
made for the more hopeful operations of elusive war, 
and for the great national object of keeping the seas. 
For this object, and for the defence of the northern 
marches, the commons offered 30,000 sacks of wool 
(then the staple wealth of England), on certain con- 
ditions; 2500 immediately to be received in part of 
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payment, if tbe king (who was then on the continent) 
liked the conditions ; and if not, they were freely of- 
fered to him. The lords, till they should know hit 
pleaaare, granted a tenth of their gi^n, wool, and lambs, 
and of sH thdr own demesnes. The mariDers of the 
Cinque Ports engaged to have their fleet ready by a 
certain time, twenty-one ships of their own, and nine 
of the Thames, and to bear half the charges themselves; 
*' the other half the privy council promised to bear of 
their own good will to their king and country; but not 
of duty, nor that it should stand for a precedent." The 
mariners of the west piomised to set forth ninety sail, 
and ten shipa of the burthen of 100 tons, or more and 
to defray the whole charges, if they could. " Two sufB- 
dent sdiolars" were appointed to compute the charges, 
one for the western, the other for the Cinque Ports. 
From Portsmouth westward, all the ships of 100 tons 
or upwards were to rendezvous at Dartmouth, under 
their admiral, Richard Fitzallen, earl of Arundel ; 
those of the Cinque Ports and the Thames at Winchel- 
ees, under William CUnlon, earl of Huntingdon, They 
had orders to stay all other ships which might be pass- 
ing, and warn them into safe harbours ; " and, to fur- 
nish this fleet with soldiers, besides those whose duty 
was to serve, and those who were pressed, proclamation 
was made that all who had obtained charters of pardon 
from the king should now repair to the sea-coast for 
his service, on pain of forfeiting the same." • 

While these preparations were going forward, the 
Cinque-Ports' men performed a most gallant enterprise, 
which they undertook for the sake of revenging " in 
part the late affronts done to England by the French 
navy,"., affronts in which they had had their share; 
Sandwich having been insulted, and Hastings and Rye 
having suffered. They embarked in pinnaces and well- 
appointed boats, in the middle of January, and pushed 
over from Dorer to Bouli^e. Such an enterprise, and 
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at such a seasoD, had not been dreamt of by the enemy ; 
having chosen, like smugglers, fit weather for their pur- 
pose, . . misty and dark, . . or having been favoured with 
it by fortune, . . they were hardly descried before they 
were in the harbour. Then setting upon the Frencli 
with the resolution to be looked for in men who had 
thus gone to seek them, they burnt nineteen galleys, 
four great ships, and twenty boats, with all dielr tack- 
ling; the block-house, which was fuU of naval stores; 
Mid the houses that were near the shore. They landed 
also, defeated the townsmen in a sMmiish, set fire to 
the lower town, hung twelve captains of the ships which 
they had taken, " and so bade them farewell for that 
time."* It were to be' wished that this brave adventure 
bad not been disgraced by the death of the twelve pri- 
soners ; but, in war, barbaritieB provoke barbarities ; and 
the treatment of the wounded English in the Edward 
and Christopher, and the enormities which the French 
committed wherever they had landed on the coast, had 
roused a feeling of immitigable enmity. During a con- 
ference which was ine^ctually held with the view of 
bringing about a peace, Edward asked the two cardinds 
who were present, whether he had not great cause for 
making war against the French; if only to revenge their 
extreme cruelty to his poor subjects who fell into their 
hands? An Italian cardinal somewhat seomfull J replied, 
. . " My lord, the realm of France is encompassed about 
with BO strong a txtrd of silk, that it cannot be broken 
by the strength of the kingdom of England. Wherefore, 

king, yon will do well to stay for the arrival of the 
Dutchmen, and others your friends and confederates, and 

1 believe you will not find them here in haste ! " Fired 
at these words, Edward made answer, that he would 
ride into France with banner displayed, and there take 
a view of these invincible Frenchmen ; and that he would 
either win that realm against whosoever should oppose 
or kave his body on the field. Many weeks had not 

c,.' .1 J L, Google 
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passed before the lord Geofixey Scroop, then lord chief 
justice of England, took this cardinal to the top of a 
high tower, and from thence ihowed him the frontierB of 
France, where, for some fifteen leagues, it seemed as 
if the whole country was on fire. " My lord," said he, 
"what ^linketh your eminence now? Doth not the 
ulken cord Beem in great danger of being cracked }" * 
A.n. So long as the liing Edward relied upon bis aubd- 
1340. dieed confederates more than upon the native strengdi 
of England, the French king was not without good 
ground for the confidence with which he regarded his 
aspiring adversary. That confidence carried him so far, 
that when the earl of SaUsbury and Hohert Ufford le 
Fitz, the earl of Suffolk's eldest son, were Ukeo pri- 
soners at the siege of Lisle, and sent in irona to 
Paris, exposed on the way, in a cart, to the mockery 
of the rabble in every town,* vill^, and hunlet 
through which they passed, and there presented to 
him " as a lucky hansel of his future success," he ga*e 
orders that they should be put to deadi; and this 
would have been done, if John of Lusemburg, th« 
abdicated king of Bohemia, had not, with a freedom 
vfbich his former rank, his character, uid his blindness 
authorised, interposed : " Sir," he said, " if these your 
prisoners were not of as high merit be quality, I ahould 
not take much notice of diem at this time, though I 
should hardly allow of putting to death the meanest 
enemy in cold blood. They are, indeed, open enemies 
to your majesty, . . but honourable enemies, who never 
fought against you save in their liege master's quarrel, 
and not then till open defiance had been made ; nor is 
it likely that, when taken less by valour than by a subtle 
contrivance they would have yielded as they did, had 
it not been in the belief that they should be treated 
like prisoneiB of war. Let not the most Christian Idng 
of France prove more rigorous, and less just and ho- 
nourable, than even his enemies supposed him to be ! 
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The event of war is doubtful ; and if these men shonld 
now suffer, who of your lords would willingly fight in 
your cause, seeing that, if taken, they must never ex- 
pect to be put to ranBom,;but, in revenge for these men's 
blood, to inevitable death ? It may be any man's fortune 
to be made prisoner ; but it will be an everlasting blot 
to tiim who kills those in cold blood, whom the latv of 
arms makes only prisoners of war. My royal friend 
and brother, let us be brave enemies, but merciful vic- 
tors ! at least, let us forbear from such severities as 
these, till we are provoked by the example of the En. 
glish to use them." This generous remonstrance pre- 
vailed ; Philip, however, committed them to dose 
prison *; and it is affirmed that he set a price upon 
Edward's head, t 

Of this Edward was apprised hj his brother-in-law 
the duke of Gelderland. He was informed, also, that 
strict charge had been given by Philip to his admirals 
to watch for him, and &at they had engaged to present 
him, alive or dead, at Paris ; for they had command of 
the roost gallant armada that any man living had ever 
seen, being more than 400 sail, whereof 300 were great 
vessels, well manned, and stored with all habiliments of 
war ; " wherefore it b^oved him to look to himself ! " 
Advice to the same tenour came from the lord Morley, 
his admiral of the northern fleet ; and his council en- 
treated him by no means to attempt the passage " with- 
out a royal navy." He was then at Ipswich, meaning to 
cross from that coast to Flanders : the force which he had 
there ready consisted of nearly 200 sail ; but upon this 
information of the enemy's strength and intention, he 
despatched the bishop of Lincoln to the southward 
ports, and went himself to Yarmouth, and caused so 
many more vessels to be equipped, that the whole 
armament, when collected, consisted of 360 ships, great 
and small, well manned with archers and men at arms ; 
bedde these there were some transports, having many 

• BuTOB, 169. t IWd. 18L 
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ladies on boaid, nho were going over to the queen, then 
kt Ghent. 

With this fleet Edward sailed from the Orwell, on 
Thnnday, the 22d of June, " abont the first hour of 
the day, in the name of God and SL George." On the 
morrow, being the eve of St. John the Baptist, they 
came to the coast of Flanders, about Blanbiberg, and 
as the; approached &ie Zwijn, and discovered bo great 
s number nf ihipH that their masts and streamers made 
Qiera resemble a wood, the king asked the master of 
his vessel what he supposed them to be? " May it 
please your majesty," replied the maater, " I take them 
to he Normans and others, sent oat by the French kii^ 
to rob and spoil yonr coasts, and to take your majesty's 
person if they can : and among them I doubt not we 
■hall find those very men who burnt yonr good town 
of Southampton, and took your two good ships, the 
8t. Edward and the Christopher." , . " Ha 1 " said the 
king, " I have long desired to fight with the French- 
men ; and now I shall fight with some (rf them, by the 
grace of God and St. Geo^e ; for truly they have done 
me so many dl^leasures that I shall be revenged, an I 
may!" He then commanded the lord Reginald Cob- 
ham, sir John Chandoe, and sir Stephen de la Burkin, 
to land, and ride along the shore, " to view the coun- 
tenance of the enemy." They did this at safe leisure, 
■U Flandera being then friendly to the English ; and 
they approached near enot^h to see that the fleet, which 
ihey estimated at about 400 sail, was divided into three 
Kpiadrons, a]l riding in the harbour of Sluys : among 
them were nineteen ships, so lai^, that they had never 
seen so many of that size in company before, and the 
diief of thera they recognised for the ChTistopher; that 
■hip having, probably, been named after the gigantic 
Hunt of hagiol<^cal romance, because of its extra- 
ordinary magnitude. Evening was beginning to close 
when diey returned to make their report ; and there* 
fore the king, " who would needs for that time be ad- 
miral of the fleet himself," gave orders to cast anchor. 



resolving t« have the day before tuni, and to begin the 
fight next rooming. 

The place where the Engliih were about to gain 
their first great naval victory, properly bo called (for id 
the battle of Damme seaioanship had no part), was in 
early times the most flourishing port upon the Flemish 
coaBt. Some, indeed, have supposed that it was oc- 
cupied as such by the Nervii in Cs&ar's time, and 
that the settlement which they possessed there was de- 
stroyed by Ariovistus, William of Yprea took pos- 
session of it with his band of freebooters, who are said 
to have been chiefly English ; and from thence he in. 
Heated the adjacent country till he was driven out by 
Theudoric of Alsace, and repairing to England, acquired 
sn ill name there in the service of Idng Stephen. At 
that time the place was called Lamraensvliet, from 
Lambert, an En^shman, who constructed the sluices 
fliere ; it was also called port Zuin, or the south port ; 
' and this name, in the course of comiplioD, becoming 
the Swine (Het Zwijn), still distinguishes the gulf, or 
inlet, which then formed a harbour capable of containing 
the largest vessels that were then known, though it is 
now so choked with sand that even the smallest craft 
can no longer enter. The entrance of the Zw^n has 
been called the Horse-market, because, in certain winds, 
the sound of the waters there has been compared to 
the confused and irregular trampling of horses' feet. 
About the year 1330, the name of the work superseded 
that of the engineer, and the town, which had grown up, 
was called Sluys. It then began to flourish under the 
favour of the earls of Flanders; but Bruges would brook 
no rival near ; the earls had been compelled, by the mer- 
chants of that powerful city, to revoke the privileges 
which they had granted, which, in fact, were incompatible 
with the earlier dty's vested rights, and which, by giving 
Bluys the command of the Zwijn, placed the trade of 
Damme and Bruges at ita mercy. These merchants were 
able to enforce their pretensions by that law from which 
diere ia no appeal ; and when Slays had been granted 
B 3 
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to the earl of Nunar, the men of Bruges attacked 
it; defeated Ilim and tiie Guelderlandera and GeimanB 
whom he had brought thither to defend it ; took the 
tonn, burnt it, and levelled it to the ground ; nor, when 
llie inhabitants rebuilt their habiUtionB, would they 
allow them to erect any works for their defence.* 

Many of the enemy's fleet were Spaniards from the 
ports in Ihe hay of Biscay, the seamen of that coast being 
renowned for their seamanship even among the hardy 
■ailors of the north. By means of the king of Navarre, 
Philip is supposed to have obtained tlieir aid. The Ge- 
noese galleys were commanded by Egidio Bocanegra, the 
Barbenoir, or Blackbeard, of the French, brother to the 
doge, and one of the best commanders of his nation by 
land or sea. They had taken their station there, to pre- 
vent the English from landing in the port for which 
lliey expected them to make ; and also to obstruct the 
succours which, from the neighbouring porta, the Flem- 
ings and Brabanters were on the alert to afford them. 
But Bocanegra, like a skilful seaman, was not for waiting 
an attack when the sun and the tide would be against 
them, and die- wind not in their favour, but for putting 
out to meet the English, and so taking advantage of 
their own superior force. The French admiral, Kerre 
Bahuchet, is said to have opposed this ; there waa s 
jealousy between them ; and this worse cha^e has been 
brought against him, , . that his ships were neither pro- 
vided nor manned as they ought to have been, and 
that he had defrauded the king by &lse musters- 1 The 
advice, however, was manifestly too reasonable to be 
rejected ; and early in the morning they came out of 
the haven, in three squadrons, and in good order. In- 
deed, it was no matter of choice with them, had it been 
otherwise advisable to have remained there ; for the men 
of Bruges were in array upon the shore, ready to act 
against them upon any opportunity; and they could 
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feel little security there any longer tlian while they 
were masters of the sea. 

On the other handj Edward w^b bo confident in the 
skill and courage of his men, that he disregarded the 
enemy's superiority in numbers. His great ships, well 
manned with archers, were placed in the van ; and be- 
tween every two there was one with men at arms. A 
squadron was kept in reserve, to'prevent the French from 
closing upon his van, and to assist wherever aid might 
be required. A third, in which were 500 archers and 
300 men at arms, was appointed to protect the vessels 
where the women were aboard, whom the king is said 
to have "comforted all he could." Having disposed the 
fleet in this array, he gave orders to boiat the sails, 
" designing to come into a quarter wind, so as to get the 
advantage of the sun and the wind ;" and as he stood off 
with this purpose, some of the French, who were more 
brave than considerate, supposed that the English, seeing 
themseivea so far inferior in force, wished to avoid an 
action. But when they descried the banner royal of 
England, they knew that no such intention ivas enter- 
tained ; and their hopes were then raised the higher, 
thinking that so great a prize might fall into their hands. 

Before the general action commenced, Bacanegra 
sent forth four galleys against a ship called the Rich 
Ohver, which was advanced before the others. It is 
one' of the remarkable circumstances belonging to this 
action, that galleys were not* employed in it according 
to the ancient mode of war, no attempt being made to 
produce any efiect with their beaks. In the present 
instance, they assailed their enemy with stones and 
shot from engines f on all sides, so that the Rich 

I. accardtQ^toCham«kO-34l.),wu the flnt time Cbeywcr* 

Jien ulled, liBd,beai putiallr adoiiUd rai nuDjr 
fvBTj |jrvc9dlng action wlilcb had takm pUcv, even In the 
e the uie of gmLlvvfl becmne moct exploded, thej had been 
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andhermeiiarllti haiUhot, eiuediCKlr." And thu '■ then 
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Oliver suslained a great loss in men, and was in great 
danger of being taken ; but other veesda having now 
the wind at will*, came to the rescue in time, and the 
four galleja were boarded and won before the enemy 
could succour them. And now the fleets met ; " the 
French joining battle with many trumpets and other 
inBtruments of martial mumcj and the English giving 
altogether a might; about, it Bounded horribly upon the 
waters, the shores being not far oS." At the same 
instant they sent a fl%ht of arrows from their long-bows, 
which the French uiswered as Uberally with cross-bow 
■hot ; " but the arrows did most execution hy far." ■ . 
Then began a sore battle. The men at arms approached 
and fought hand to hand, for on both sides they were 
prepared with great hooka and grappling irons, bath 
being ahke willing that strength and prowess should de- 
cide the combat ; and " many noble deeds of arms were 
that day done, assailing and defending, taking and res- 
cuing again." The French had set the hi^ 8t Chris- 
topher foremost, and the EngUsh made strenuous efforts 
to retake it, far they knew the king was much displeased 
at the loss of that good ship. So well they sped, and 
yet so bravely were resisted, that when Uiey became 
masters, few were left ahve on board to be taken to 
mercy. Her capt^n, Jan van Heyle, was one ; a Flemish 
gentleman, who escaped death now, only to meet with 
it ere long from the hands of the populace in Bruges. 
The great Christopher was speedily manned with 
archers, and turned " her angry fore-deck against the 
Genoese." , . " This battle," says Froisaart, " was right 
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fierce and terrilide ; for the battles on the sea ore more 
dangerous and fiercer than on the land, by reason that on 
the eea there ia no recoiling nor fiying; there is no 
lemedy but to fight, and to abide fortune, and every 
man to shov his pFOwess." The St. Edward also was 
retaken, and the St. George, and the £lack Cock. 

The eoemj had many engines for casting stones, 
and they employed them with great efi^ : a large 
ship, and a galley * belonging to Hull, were sunk by 
them, with all on board ; and from a great ship which 
belonged to the king's wardrobe, there were but two 
men and a woman that escaped. The battle lasted from 
a little before ten in the morning, till seven in the 
evening. The first sqnadran of the enemy was eDtirely 
beaten ; the second so sorely pressed, that the French 
leaped overboard to escape from the showers of arrows 
which were sent down on them. When farther exer- 
tion became hopeless, Bocanegra made off widi his 
squadron. One large French ship, the St. Jacques of 
Dieppe, thought to have carried off with her a ship of 
Sandwich, belonging to the prior of Canterbury ; but 
the Englishmen made a stout reustance ; and the earl 
of Huntingdon, William Clinton, coming in his vessel 
to their aid, the contest continued through the night ; 
at morning they got possession of the St. Jacques, 
and found 400 dead on board. The victory was 
rendered more complete by the opportune arrival 
of the lord Morley with part of the northern fieet, and 
by the aid of the Flemidi small cral^, which came to 
partake in it from all the adjacent ports. It was the 
greatest victory that had ever been gained on those 
teas. Two hundred and thirty mil were taken ; among 
them the St.Denms, "a mighty ship." Oneof the French 
admirals fell ; Bahnchet, the other 't', was bung from 
the main-yard of his own ship, because of the enormities 
which he, " to say no more, had permitted at Souths 
ampton." The carnage was very great; the largest 
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odiDBte of die Englieh loss being 4000, the lowest 
on the other side 10,000; and this was carried by 
exaggeration to the number of 30,000; that it amounted 
to this on both ddes, both parties seent to have agreed. 
Men ure prone to exaggerate whatever ia wonderfiil ; 
but it is a strange propensity which leads them to 
magnify calamities, and to suppose that the merit of 
a victory is enhanced in proportion to the number of 
moumerg whom it has made. No doubt, in those 
days, the proportion of deaths in battle was much greater 
tliaD in modem war ; they fought hand to hand, and 
not as with the bayonet, where the charge b almost 
instantly decided ; but in such close combat as called 
forth personal and vindictive feehnga; and the man who 
was not worth taldng for his ransom had, it may be 
feared, in moat cases, little chance for mercy. 

The only person of distinction who fell on' Qte 
English side was sir Thomas, eldest sen of the lord 
Ralph Monthcrmer, The king is said to have been 
wounded in the thigh ; the wound was so slight that 
he did not mention it in his letter to the bishops and 
clergy, which conveyed to England the first certain 
tidings of the battle ; and this is the first -despatch . 
among the English records announcing a naval victory, . . 
a victory where the king commanded in person, and which 
was one of the most complete that has ever been ob- 
tained npon the seas. After the customary greeting, 
" We have thought good," said the king, " to intimate 
unto you, for your true certification and rejoicing, the 
bountiful benignity of God's great mercy lately poured 
upon us. It is not unknown to you, and to other onr 
faithful subjects, with what storms of boisterous wars 
we have been tost and shaken, as in the great ocean. 
But although the rising surges of the sea be marvellous, 
yet more marvellous is' the Lord above, who, turning 
the tempest into a calm, hath in so great dangers so 
mercifully respected us. For whereas we of late did 
ordain our passage into Flanders upon urgent causes, 
the lord Philip de Valois, our bitter enemy, under- 
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standing thereof, laid gainst us a mighty navy, in- 
tending thereby either to take oui person, or at least 
to hinder our voyage ; which voyage if it had been 
stayed, it had been the cutting off of all the great en- 
terprises by US intended, and we bad ourselveE been 
brought to great confusion. But the God of mercies, 
seeing us so distressed, in such peril and danger, hath 
graciously, and beyond man's expectation, sent to us 
sufficient iuccour and strength of vahant soldiers, and 
a prosperous wind after our own desires, by the means 
whereof we set out of the haven into the seas, where 
we eftsoon perceived our enemies well appointed, 
and prepared lo set upon us with a main multitude. 
Against whom, notwithstanding, our Lord and Saviour 
hath granted unto us the victory, tbroi^h a strong and 
vehement conflict; in the which battle a mighty 
num1»r of our enemies were destroyed, and well nigh 
all their whole navy taken, with some loss also on our 
part, but nothing like in comparison to theirs. By 
reason whereof we doubt not but that the passage of the 
seas hereafter shall be more quiet and safe for our sub- 
jects ; and also many other commodities shall ensue, as 
we have good cause to hope. For which cause, we, 
devoutly considering the heaveiJy grace so mercifully 
wToi^ht upon us, do render most humble thanks and 
praise to Christ our Lord and Saviour, beseeching Him, 
that as He hath been, and always is, ready to prevent 
our necessitiea in his own good time, so He will con- 
tinue his helping hand ever toward us, and so direct us 
here temporally, that we may reign and rejoice with 
Him eternally in heaven. And in like sort we require 
your charitable assistance, that you also, with us, rising 
Dp to the praise of God alone, who hath begun to work 
with us BO favourably for our good, do, in your public 
prayers and divine service, as well as in your private 
devotions, instantly recommend us unto the Lord, here 
IravaiUing in these foreign countries, and seeking not 
only to recover our right in France, but also to advance 
the whole caUitdic church of Christ, and to rule our 
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people in lighteouEneBs. And that ye also call upon 
your clergy and people (each one thiougb his diocese) 
to do the B«me ; invoking all together the name of our 
Saviour on our behalf, that of his mercy He nould please 
to give unto ub, his humble servant, his grace and a 
docible heart, that we may bo judge and govern here upon 
earth in equity, doing that which He hath commanded, 
that at length we may happily attain to that which He 
hath promised through our Lord and Saviour," * 

The news of this great battle was conveyed to king 
Fhihp in a very different manner ; for though ill tidings 
too often find ready tongues, it is not when the great 
and the powerful are to be told of their defeated arma< 
ments and baffled hopes. A court fool is laid to have 
been made the instrument of conveying to the royil ear 
what every one else feared to commimicate, and what 
no one else could so aptly " insinuate by subtlety of Co> 
vert words." Accordingly he began to rail against the 
English as a set of dastardly poltroons, heaping upon 
them those reproaches to which the king knew that of all 
others they were least obnoxious ; till Philip at last asked 
him how he came to think the English were such das- 
tards. " Why," replied the fool, " because the faint- 
hearted rogues had not courage enough to jump over- 
board into the sea bo bravely as our Normans and 
gentlemen of France did." t 

• Foie'i AdundMonumcnli.i.uO. Ban»9, 1S4. ThiitnltleirailfliB 
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On the night of the victory, Edward lay on board, the 
joyful sound of trumpets and clarioDS being kept up 
through the night. On the morrow, many of the nobl^ 
and principal burgesses of Flanders came off to visit and 
congratulate him .- he landed that day. His first act, upon 
setting foot on shore, was to kneel down in thankful 
prayer; his next, for it wai Sunday, to bear massj 
and, with more solemnity, return thanks to God for his 
great victory. There he remained during the morrow; 
and knighting a squire, by name Nele Loring, for bis 
distinguished services in the action, made a grant of 
SOf. a year to bini and his beirs male for ever. No 
douht, other honours were conferred, and other rewards 
given ; hut this happens to have been remembered.* 
On the Tuesday, he went on foot to the church of 
Onser Liave Vrouw of Ardenburg ; the image of the 
Virgin Mary, which was tiieK worshipped, being the 
most celebrated for its miracles of any upon the coast 
4f Flanders. For diis reason tlie men of Bruges used 
to suspend the trophies of their victories in ber church ; 
Philip bad done so when he over-ran Flanders, and 
Edwardf now devoutly performed the same proud oh- 
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servance. Flanders was at that time under an int^- 
dict; but he bad no difficulty on this account, for he 
had brought over with him certain biBhopa, and very 
many prints and deacons, who without BCruple opened 
the churches, and cekhrated divine Bervice", much to 
the satisfaction of the people. From thence he proceeded 
to Ghent, where his queen presented him with their 
new-bom son, afterwards so well known by the name 
of John of Gaunt ; and where, shortly afterward, that 
queen held at the font the infant child of Jacob von 
Artevald, and named him Philip after herself, . . dial 
Philip, who, if he had died before prosperity tainted 
him, would have left one of the most heroic names in 
history. 

But Edward had difficultiea now to struggle with, 
which are not to be overcome by straight-forward 
courage. He had engaged in a most expensive war ; 
his allies were looking for their subsidies ; and his 
letter to the lords and commons espreased a fear of 
much damage, i^d especially loss of honour, uulese he 
were supported with speedy supplies. The king was 
personally popular; and the war was regarded by the 
people with an eager national feeling that overlooked 
every thing, except its costs, . . then, as always, willing 
that any price should be paid for victory, except from 
their money and their goods. A great proportion of the 
grant consisted in wool, which was first to be taken up for 
the king, on &e credit of the next subsidy, and then dis- 
posed of for him ; if the supply had been adequate, the 
mode of rendering it convertible for present use required 
so much time, that he was compelled to borrow, for 
hia immediate necessities, upon such ruinous terms as 
in that age were always exacted by those men who 
had money to lend. The pope at this time performed 
&e part of a Christian mediator, urging both kings to 
accommodate their differences hy peace ; he exhorted the 
king of England not to be pu^d up with the pride of 
victory ; he warned him that the Flemings were a 
perfidious people, who had deceived their own lord, and 
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who, it might be expected would more readily deceive 
bim ; that other of his allies would serve him onlj as far 
■sb; so doing the; could serve their own ends; and that 
least of all should he trust to the Germans, who were 
always accounted unBtable, and whose instability his 
grandfatheT, the good Idng £dward, had expeiienced 
in the time of his uttermost need. He exhorted 
him also to consider the great power of the king 
of France, who, if he were to .lose ten battles, could 
yet bring together men in abundance, for resisting 
any invader ; whereas how difficult, or impossible, would 
it be for the king of England to repair his losses, being 
in a foreign country, in the hands of strangers, and not 
attended with his own people ! 

Weighty as these considerations were, they made 
little impression upon Edward, a young and high- 
minded king, and at that time flushed with the fame 
of the greatest naval victory that ever had been gained 
under the English flag ; he knew also, that proposals 
for peace were always most urgently pressed upon him, 
when some great advantage was in his hands. And he 
would have turned a deaf ear to this representation, " had 
not there been a lady of high quality, and wonderiul 
virtue and piety, whose tears and prayers," says his his- 
toria.n, " could not he lost upon a man whose heart was 
acquainted with pity." This was the lady Jeanne de 
V^oig, countess dowager of Hainault, sister to PhiUp, 
and mother to Fhilippa queen of England. After the 
death of her husband, WiUiam the Good, she had re- 
tired into the abbey of Fontaine au Tertre. Wtiea 
Edward was pressing Tournay by a strait siege, and 
Philip exerting all his efforts for its relief, this ex- 
cellent woman left for a while her religious retirement, 
to engage in the holy work of peace-middng, upon which 
a blessing has been promised by the Gixl of peace. She 
went aadduously, with great zeal and diligence*, between 

• " A> the Greek poeti tcpott of JdcmU, when PolrnUm ■nil EihwIm 
VBC preiiu-Fd for billle ; and u our Engluh poeU lelBte aC the mother 

the mcut pocUct! clrcunutuice of iu kind la ceil bluorj. 
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them, "humbly kneeling to her brother, whose hanghtj 
and resolute temper she well knew, and sweetly, like a 
virtooUB mother, intermixing, with her son-in-law, eoiii'- 
mands, and prayers, and movin^g tears, and convincing ar- 
guments." Being nearly connected with some of the chirf 
confederates also, she kbouied to obtain their co-operatkni ; 
and at length so far prevailed, that a truce for three days 
was appointed, and a meeting of commissionefB in a little 
chapel, to conclude a treaty during that suspenuon of 
arms.* She was present during the conferences, " ear- 
ncBtly entreating them for God's take to lay aside all pre- 
judice and passion, and onl; to consider the public good, 
and the weal of Chrislendom, and be ready to accept of 
what was just." By her persuasions, aided as they were 
by the inclinations of some of Edward's subsidiary allits, 
the commissioners were hiought to an agreement on the 
second day, and on the third they concluded a truce fc^ 
seven months, during which ambassadors on both sides 
were to meet, and, in conjunction with certain cardinals, 
bring abont a final peaccf 

It derogates nothing from the honour due to die 
coimtess Jeamie de Valois, that there was little likdi- 
hood of such a consummation. An interval of peace in 
such times was so much gained for humani^, . . a 
cessation of crimes, a respite ^m Eufierings. But 
Phihp had gained no credit by his conduct during the 
campaign ; the pohcy which induced him to solicit * 
truce was less esteemed in pubhc opinion, than tbe 
courage with which Edward had entered an enemy's 
country, besieged one of his great dties, andofiered him 
battle. On the other hand, the conditions of the tmee 
were not favourable to the king of Eng^d ; and be 
had consented to it most unwillingly ; yielding less ttt 
the urgent persuarions of his friends, and half-hearted 
Allies, than to the necessity of his own afiUrs. It was 

• " Thut" uTt Bitna, " irai the strong dlj of Tduimj vaiitTtaBj 

Krred (Vom utttr ruin, IvithDul battle ^ven, only Iw Uie po^er of k 
I (wigue. aod bj the providftnco of the Dkvine aooiaeu, which even 
jet'teemeddHlnHii tD^TefUTthvTWArnlnBtoking Philip; and, lultveTTi 
u ofltr him one more cqmartjini^ for deliberatlcn, titfort it would jwifn 
bli kinsdom iip ig ihoK destioctriuu for which nlmdj it wh nmkcd out." 
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most humiliating to him, to see himself thus deprived of 
a victory which he had deemed certain ; and to perceiTe 
also that his German allieS] on whom he had depended, 
were likelj to fall off from him, because of the failure of 
tUB pecuniary nipplies. He complained grievously of 
this, and imputed the fanlt chiefly to the archhiehop of 
CanteFhury, tw whom the first place in the government 
had been intrusted during his absence. The primate 
had originally enconrtged his enterprise, and engaged 
to provide moneybothjbr the king's necessities and the sol. 
diers' pay; "wherenpon," said Edward, "we set our hand 
to great undertakings, and with great expense, as it be- 
hoved, made our warlike providon, and bound ourselves 
in vast sums to our confederates. And being busied in 
the siege of Toumay, and exhausted with continual 
charges, we waited in daily expectation that our pro- 
mised aid would at last come t» relieve us in our so 
many and k» great necessities. By many messengers 
and divera letters we mgnified the sundry inconvenimces 
we were exposed to for want of die promi^ aid ; as 
also the great advantage and honour which we might 
easily obtain by a seasonable supply. But for want 
thereof we, were constrained to accept a truce, to the 
ahamefnl hinderance of our enterprise, and the no small 
joy of our adversaries. And returning diereupon into 
Fbndos, empty of money and full of debts, neither our 
own purses nor our friends' beii^ sufficient to discharge 
our necesdties, and to pay off our foreign auxiliaries, 
we were compelled to plunge ourselves into the devour- 
ing gulf of usury *, and to sulKnit our shoulders to the 
bortben of intoWable obligations : our faithful friends, 
companions of our labour, and partakers of our troubles, 
saying that if we did not apply a speedy remedy, they 
must of necessity trithdraw hom our service, and go 
tMck from their alliance made with us ; and this must 
needs redound to the subversion of our kingdom, our . 

.,'■ UT> Speed, " he 
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own perpetual iniainj, uid the eternal reproach of the 
Engliah nation, . . which God, our merciful Father, of his 
infinite goodness forbid to come to pass in our days !" " 
i.D. It was legs of the parsimony with which supplies 
1341. }du1 been granted that he complained, -than of the neg- 
ligence with which they had been collected and trans- 
mitted. With regard to the defects of adnunietration, 
more, no doubt, must be ascribed to inexperience and 
unforeseen difficultiea, than to any neglect of duty. In 
the course of Engliah history many mournful reflections 
must be excited in the thoughtful reader, when he per- 
ceives how great an after-expenditure of treasure and of 
blood has been occasioned by ill-timed parsimony in war. 
But in this case there was no eventual evil. Having 
waited in vain for remittances, the king left Ghent pri- 
vately, and embarked from one of the ports in Zeeland, 
with his queen, late in November : they encountered . 
such weather upon the passage, that they were for three 
daya and nights in imminent danger ; and it is not 
unworthy of notice, that there were writers who ascribed 
this storm to the spella of French necromancers employed 
by Philip, in the hope of either drowning the king, oi 
" abating his courage for taking the sea again." t 

He had not been long in England, before bis aerioua 
attention was called to the insults, outrages, and havoc 
committed upon the sea-coast, and, as it appeara, in 
other parts also, hypirates, by hia enemy the Fiench king, 
and those who favoured and assisted him ; for it seems 
that this qiecies of hostility continued notwithstanding 
die truce. The evils inflicted by this barbarous warfare 
are complained of in terms ^ that bring to mind the 

i 'Fabyan, f34. 'J^« honeat eltlxen delivm tlijt u t}]e DpLnlcm of Dthoi, 
without decJaTing hit own. Barna repMr* li, vid adda,— ^' WhatFTcr wu 
tbeocobiDJuUiitu certain, that u if kinf EawJird bul been onlT dndiKd 
Ibr thg kiDgdnm of Funcg, wliich he « gieatlT defied, it Kcmed fUnl llir 
him ilwiys in hl> puuge ttallber. to lun tmia «eu md wind at will, taut 
•D hii tetum, lU thing! eonxmj ; » tlut olleD li« endured manT not 
loHt uid ihfpwreokL And Uiltwu hit bU while hiifOnuM Blood Urj 
butwhoi hebEguiCodBline, belbund tbewindM 

t " Quanta Incendiiv itn 
4I1K awtdaio et opprobrio n 
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ttmea of Swejne and the Vikingr. Hie flrat precau- 
tionary measure waa to make a league * between bia aub- 
jectB of the Cinque Ports and of the city of Bayonne, 
with whom it may be inferred the Cinque Porto men 
had not been upon more amicable terms than they used 
to be with their eastern countrymen. A circular order 
was also sent to all the English porte, wherein, . . after 
complaining tlutt if their sliipa had been made ready, 
puTBuant to former orders, in due time, for aeektng and 
meeting the enemy, the great damage which had been 
done, and the reproach which had been brought upon the 
kingdom, might have been prevented,., he commanded 
. them immediately to equip for service every vessel of 
siKty tons burdien and upwards ; and he summoned one 
or two deputies from every port, according to its im- 
portance, to meet in London, and there give to him aiid 
bia councO such information as might be required.')' 

The character of the nation had indeed suffered by 
the impunity with which ito coasts were insulted; and 
by the conclusion of the last campaign, notwithstanding 
the brilliant naval victory wherewith it had opened. Six 
Genoese galleys, laden with goods for Flanders, and pro~ 
videdwithpasaportofrom theconstableof Bourdeaux,and 
with Edward's own lettersof safe-conduct, were attacked 
and burnt by some English shipa. The doge, Simon 
Bocan^ra, sent ambassadors to require reparation, pro.. 
mimt^, that if this were promptly and fully rendered, 
he and liis people would no longer afford any assistance 
to the French, and would abstain from all offensive acts 
against England. The reply to this was, that the galleys 
had never produced or pleaded their letters of prolec 
tion, but had shown rather a hostile spirit : that those 
letters were only conditional, . . engaging for friendly 
treatment, in case their countrymen, the Genoese, ceased 
to act as enemies, . . not otherwise : that this notoriously 



uil.ttalibl.''— (ffWKr, iLiartll. IIM.) ESiewhen 
* RfOiBt, li. put it, 1150. 
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wu not the case ; the Genoese were aiding the ^g's 
enenues with all thdt strength, and bad invaded Eng- 
land, and done infinile dami^ to the English ; no truce 
had been proclaimed on their part when they were met 
with ; and, therefore, under theae drcnnutaDcee, it was 
lawfiil to attack them, NeverthelesB, for &ii sake of 
the old good will which had existed' between England 
and Genoa, the king consented to pay 10,000/., tac which 
he engaged that certain merchsnts in Flanders ahoold 
give snfficient security. But this the ambasssdora per- 
emptorily refused to accept: they msde no ol:gecdon 
to the amount, but insisted upon having plate or jewela 
in pledge; andwhenthisnaa refused, they demanded, and , 
in no friendly spirit, received their letters of dismisssl. 
All this was stated in the king's naine to the doge, in a 
calm and temperate letter wherein Edward said, that 
neither his power, nor the band of the Lord, were so 
weakened, but that he trusted, by the gT«ce of the Lord, 
and the justice of bis own cause, to prevail against bis 
enenues. The doge, however, wu finally asmned, that 
it would be more agreeatJe to the Idng if his offa were 
accepted, and the old rations of amity resumed.* On 
the part of England, there was an evident desire that the 
matter should be adjusted, not from regard to any mer- 
cantile relations, but in consideration of the naval means 
which the Genoese employed against her : on th^ part, 
they seem to have fomid the predatory warfitre so gain&l, 
that they protracted the dispute. 
A.D, Intbeensuii^year,afleetofgalleysattackedandbnnit 
1342. Portsmouth; and, continuing upon diat coast, threaten- 
ed Southampton and the adjacent country; immediate 
measures,' therefore, were taken tor its defence, and die 
whole force of the country was ordered to hold itself in 
readiness, no man absenting himself from the needfiil 
duty, on pain of forfeiting all that he had to forfeit, f 
Edward wanted no such continued provocationa to make 
him eager for the first opportunity of renewing the war 
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upon the ConUnent; and that opportunity occurred 
iriien the succetsion to the dukedom of Bretagne wu 
disputed between John eul of Montfbrd and sir Charlea 
de BloiB. As in the contrarisnt daima to the crown of 
France each cUiraant believed his own title to be good, 
■0 was it in this case. Sir Chules was the French 
king a nephew j the Idng eapoused his cause, in despite 
of the Salic law, for he claimed it in hii mother's 
r^ht ; and Monlford, who had forcibly taken posaesmon, 
and knew himself unable to withstand die power of 
France, came over to Ei^jland^ and offered to hold his 
dukedom of Edward as true king of France, by fealty 
* and homage, for him and his heirs forever. The ofi^ 
was accepted; snd Edward engaged to defend him as his 
liegeman against either PhUip or any other who should 
disturb him in his po^ession. This transaction was 
meant to have been kept secret till anch protection should 
become necessary : Philip, however, obtained intel- 
ligence of it. Montford was sarprised in Nantes, and 
sent prisoner to the Louvre ; and his countess, Ma^aret, 
was beai^ed in Hennebon, from whence she sent to 
solicit aid from England. A force consisting of 6000 
archers and 630 men-at-arms, uoder sir Walter Manny, 
was despatched with all speed to her reUef. No time 
was lost in setting forth ; but the weather was bo stormy 
and adverse, that he was detained the almost incredible 
time of forty days upon the passage ; and if the place 
had not been defended by the countess herself, the 
succour must have arrived too late. 

This remarkable woman, who was sister to the earl 
of Flandera, is described as having had the courage of 
a man and the heart of a lion. When her husband was 
made prisoner, she lost none of that courage, but went 
about to all the fortresses and towns that espoused bis 
cause, carrying with her her little son, and showing him 
to the soldiers and the people; thus winning that 
affections, and securing their fidelity, as far as it was 
to be seciired, by " paying every man well and truly his 
miges." Hennebon, on the river Blavet, irat, at that 



time, the Htrongeat castle in all Bretagne, " standing," 
Mys Fraissart, " OD a port of the sea, and the sea 
running about it in great dykes." When sir Charles of 
Bl<ng had taken Renre«, he was advised to lay siege to 
it, seeing that if be could get the countess and her son 
into his hands, the war would be at an end. Accord- 
ingly,' he encamped before it, within a quarter of a mile 
of the town, besieging both it and the castle on all 
sides, except where the castle was open to the sea ; for 
he had no ships. The place waa well stored, and well 
manned. In their first attack upon the barriers, the 
assailants were repulsed with considerable loss ; and 
when, on the third day of the siege, they made a brave * 
assault, they were so bravely driven back, that " the 
lords of France were sore displeased, and caused the 
assault to begin agun more fiercer than it was before." 
The countess herself, clad in armour, and mounted on 
a great courser, rode from street to street, encour^ug 
the men ; and she made the women cut short their 
kirtlea, and carry stones and pots of quicklime to 
the walls, thence to be cast down upon the enemies. 
She herself ascended a tower, to see in what nianner 
the French had disposed their force ; perceiving 
that they had left their camp unguarded, she hastened 
down, collected about 300 horse, and, putting herself 
at their head, saUied through a gate which was not 
assaulted, and, dashing into the camp, cut do#n and 
set fire to their tents and pavilions. None but varlete 
and pages had been left there : at the outcry which they 
raised the lords of France looked back; and, seeing their 
tents blazing, called off their men from the assault, with 
the crj' of " Treason I treason ! " The countess saw 
now that her return was intercepted, and that she conld 
not, withont the greatest danger, attempt to recover the 
town ; gathering bother, therefore, her company, she 
made for Brest, about seven leagues distant, where the 
people were on her side. The marshal of the host, don 
Luis de la Cerda, pursued with a greater number of 
horse, and slew or wounded several who were not well 
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mounted ; but the countess snd the greater part of her 
company rode so well, that they gained Brest, and there 
they were joyfully received." 

The hesiegers, having lost most of their tents and pro.- 
visiona, hutted theinselveanea.rErthelown,inhoweramade 
of branches; and " mightily they marvelled," when they 
heard that it was the countess herself who had headed 
this daring exploit. The besieged, on their part, were 
less r^oiced at the success of that exploit, than troubled 
for her absence : what had become of her they knew 
not, and ihej remained five days in this uncertainty ; 
but no suspicion could he entertained that she had aban- 
doned them, or that she would not, if she were still hving, 
exert herself to the utmost for their deUverance. By her 
e added tc " 



pany ; with these she !eft Brest at Tuidnight, and, ab6ut 
sunrise, passing unperceived on one side of the enemy's 
camp, came safely to the gate from whence she had 
sallied. The trumpets and clarions, with the rejoicing 
sounds of which she entered, roused the French host. 
Provoked at this exult&tion, and at their own want of 
vigilance, they made a fierce assault, and continued it 
till noon before they were beaten off. This failure con- 
vinced them that the place was not to be taken by mere 
force of personal course : a, council was held, and it 
was determined, that, while sir Charles of Blois went 
with one part of the army to besiege Auray, upon the 
Morbihan, don Luis with the other should remain 
before Hefluebon, and employ such means against it as 
the art of engineering in that age could supply. Ac- 
cordingly, they sent to Rennes for twelve great engines ; 
and with these they cast huge stones into the town and 
castle day and night : they battered the walls also till 
they were so shaken and breached in parts, that the 
hearts of the besieged began to fail. Sir Henry de Leon, 
who was the first person of rank that had declared in 
favour of Montford, hut had afterwards gone over to the 
Other party upon some disgust, was one of the principal 
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penoaa in the beu^i^ txtay. His tinck, the Uibop 
of St. Pol de Leon, was in the town, and very mneh 
-disposed in mind to take the aame coutbo, which mi^t 
he done with more credit to himBelf, if he could persuade 
the people to capitulate, and obtain, dirough his nephew, 
an asanrance that both their persona and property shoald 
be safe. After a conference with tir Henry, in which, aa 
far as on them depended, it had been thus arranged, 
the lushop re-entered the town. The countess was then 
in coundl with her lords and knights ; and, au^tect- 
ing what had been the ohject of the biahop's con- 
ference, ahe coloured them, for the love of God, to take 
heart and hold out yet a Uttle longer, saying, she felt 
confident that, within three days, the long-hoped for suc- 
cours from England would arrive ; a cconfidence which 
the change of weather had rendered reasonable. But 
the bishop argued eameatly upon the imprudence and 
thedanger of rejectingfavourable tenna. Their opiniona 
were so divided, and their minds so perplexed, that 
they came to no decision that day ; after long irreso- 
lution and debate, the timid part is that which ia 
usually taken ; when the council met in the morning, an 
inclinadDn that way was manifested ; and, if air Henry 
had been close at hand, and alert to seize the oppor- 
tunity, the place would have been yielded to him. 
Seeing this, the countess withdrew in despair to a 
window which commanded the sea-view; and, springing 
back witii an emotion of sudden joy, she exclaimed, " I 
Bse the anccoura of England ! . . the sncconrs of Eng- 
Iind ! There is the cross of St. George ! God has heard 
our prayers : He has heard ua 1" The lords ran pre- 
sently to the window, and the people \o the walla and 
to the high tower, and saw, indeed, " a great number of 
ships, great and small, freshly decked, making up to the 
port ; and they knew ' it to be the English succoors, 
which, having been detained above forty days by reasMi 
of contrary winds, came happUy now in the very golden 
oppcff (unity to save the countess and the town.* 
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Whtxi the genesclial of Guii^jamp, sir Pierce of 
Ticguier, sir Galenm of Luideniau, and the otlwr 
&etoii lords and knights, saw that their mcconrs irere 
indeed approaching, they said to the bishop, " Sir, you 
may kave off this treaty ; for ve are not content, at 
present, to follow your counsel 1" To which the bishop 
replied, " Then, sirs, we must now part company ; for 
I will betake me to him that, u me Kemeth, hath most 
r^t." Upon this he left the town ; and, sending a de- 
fiance to the countess and all her abettors, as a declared 
enemy. Joined hia nephew, and was by him presented to 
don Luis, and afCerwards to Charles of Blois. Orders 
were given that the engines should rwiew their battery, 
and cast stones, without iutemiission, day and night. 
Meantime " the countess dressed up halls and chambere 
to receive the lords and captains of England that were 
coming, and sent out right nobly to welcome them in 
the haven at their landing ; and, when they were aland, 
she herself went forth lo meet them, and showed, all 
along, great respect to the captains, and feasted them 
the best she might, and gave them hearty thanks, and 
lodged all the knights and others at their ease in the 
caitle and the town." The next day she made them 
a great feast at dinner in the castle. All night 
and all that moming the engines had never ceased to 
cast When dinner was ended, air Walter Manny, who 
had enquired into the state of the town and of the be- 
sieging army, said, " Sirs, I have a great deore to issue 
out and break down this great engine that standeth bo 
new ua, if any will follow me." Sir Pierce of Tr^;uler 
instantly exclaimed, that he would not &il him on tliis 
his first adventure ; sir Galeran aoaweted to the same 
hrare purport: they armed themselves immediately, 
and went out privily at a postern, with 300 archers, 
and some 40 men-at-arms. The archers shot so thick 
together, that they who were in charge of the engine 
fled; and the men-at-arms,' coming after the archers, 
slew many of those who fled, and with their axes beat 
down the engine, and demolidied it. Not satisfied with 
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this, they ran in among the tents and lodgings, set fire 
in divers places, and laid about them, smiting and 
slaying, till the whole camp was in a movement ; then 
putting themaelvea in order, they b^an ta withijraw 
" fair and easily." The enemy followed with all the 
impatience of irrit&ted faravety : upon which, seeing their 
eagerness, sir Walter said aloud, " Let me never be 
beloved of my lady, if I do not have a course with one 
of these pursuers !" His companions were not slow in 
following his example: they encountered the foremost 
pursuers ; and " then," says Froissart, " might well 
have been seen legs turned upward." A " sore medley 
followed ; those from the camp increasing continually, 
and those from the town retreating steadily, sir Walter 
showing himself not less discreet as a captain than 
valiant as a bnight, and flghting in the rear of his men 
as they retired to the ditches ; there he planted archers 
on each flank ; and made a stand, with his choice cap* 
tains around him, till he saw the rest in safety. By this 
time all the men-of-arms in the town came forth to sup- 
port their friends, and more archers ranged themselves on 
each side of the dyke ; till the enemy, finding it vain to 
make any further attempt, thought it prudent to draw off; 
and the KngUsh then re-entered the fortress safe and vic- 
toriously." The countess had seen the whole of this 
affidr from the high tower. She descended now, and 
" came forth of the castle widi a glad cheer; and, meet- 
ing sir Walter Manny and his captains in the street, 
she came and kissed them," says Froisaart, " one at^er 
another, two or three times, like a valiant lady." * 

This exploit of the English and their Breton friends 
took from die enemy all hope of winning Hennebon : 
their largest «igine had been destroyed ; their army 
weakened both in nunibers and in spirit, and the be- 
sieged strengthened alike in both. They broke up the 
mege on the following day, and joined Charles of Blois 
before Auray ; but as Charles had with him already a 
force sufficient for that service, he sent don Luis to 
besiege Dinant. Don Luis de la Cerda, whose sab. 
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sequent career connecls these operationB in BreUgne with 
the naval hiatoryof Englaiid,is called don Luis of Spain 
by the French chroniclera ; to nhoni, indeed, his actions 
belong more than to the historians of the country of hie 
faChera. He was of royal deB<xnt, and allied to the royal 
families of CaedUe, Aragon, and France; but probably by 
birth a Fleming, his mother possessing large domains in 
Flanders. Ilis father, don Alonso el Desheredado, had 
been governor of Languedoc for king Charles the Fair ; 
and he himself bad lately held the office of admiral of 
France. ■ Of his maritime services before this time no 
account seems to have been preserved ; nor, indeed, has 
his reputation as a naval commander been in any d^ree 
proportionate to his merits in thaccharacter: the English 
coasts were not assailed by any other enemy so able and 
so enterprising from the times of Hastings to those of 
Tromp and de Ruyter, 

On the nay to Dinant, dan Luis de BspaKa attacked 
a castle called Camper : the assault lasted from evening 
tiU midnight: he renewed it in the morning. The 
ditches were not so deep but that they. could be passed 
by wading. His men succeeded in approaching the 
wall ; made a breach there, and put the garrison to the 
sword, their commander alone excepted : this done, he 
garrisoned it with threescore chosen men, and proceeded 
to Dinant. Meantime a messenger from Comper bad 
home tidings to Hennebon that the castle was attacked ; 
and the countess expressed a wish to sir Walter Manny 
that it might be reiiered ; upon which he drew out 
most of the forces from the town, and set off at day- 
break, with the hope of giving battle to don Luis. 
Making good speed, be came thither about, noon, and 
had the vexation then to find that it was occupied by a 
garrison of French and Spaniards. " Sirs," said he to 
his people, " I am not in the mind to depart from hence 
till I see what company are in yonder castle, and how 
they came there." So he began die assault, and the 
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garriBon stood Btiffl; to their defence. The English 
ncbers did their put well, u they were ever wont to 
do ; the ditch, mean^me, was gauged with spears, end 
found fordable: the men-at-arms crossed it: they entered 
at the breach, which had not yet been well repaired ; 
and ten of the guriaon were sU who were spared in the 
heat of their vengeance. Sir Walter then perceiving 
that the place waa not tenable, set it OD fire, and re- 
turned to Hennebon, not thinking it prudent to go 
farther from that fortress, now that he had almost 
dnuned it of men.* 

Don Luis de EspaBa in the mean time laid siege to 
Dinant, a place not otherwise fortified than by a pali- 
sade, by its positioD on die river Ranee, and by a manh. 
AAer failing in an attack, he got together some small 
vessels, which enabled him to threaten it as well by 
water as by land ; the townsmen then called upon their 
young commander, ur Reginald of Dinant, to surrender; 
and when the high-spirited youth declared that he would 
commit no such disloyalty while the place was capable 
of being defended, they butchered him in the market- 
place, and admitted the bedegers. Having garrisoned it, 
don Luia made for Guerande, a large town on the sea- 
coast, situated in some salt marshes between the mouths 
of the Vilaine and the Loire. Several merchant ships 
were lying there, which had come laden with wine irom 
Poictou and Rochelle : the merchants were come to an 
unhappy market, for don Luis seised their ships, and 
all that he found therein ; and, having manned them, 
on the following day he attacked the place both by sea 
andland. The besieged could not make good their defence 
on both sides at once ; the place, therefore, was carried 
by force, . . lightly carried, it is said, . . and yet, such were 
the usages of war in those days, which were yet the 
best days of chivalry, that all the people therein were 
put to the sword without mercy, men, women, and 
children. While the work of plunder and massacre 
was going on, five churches were robbed and set on 
fire: don Luis had no compunclionB feelings of hu- 
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manitj ; but he was shocked it sacrilege, and ordered 
four-and-twenty of the ruffians in his service to be 
banged for this offence. Gueraode was a town of great 
traffiCj and his men found more plunder there than thejr 
could bear away. After this suceess, " they wist 
not whither to go ; " but as havoc and spoil were still 
his objects, don Luis embarked, with his Spaniards and 
Genoese, in the ships that he had taken, and went coasting 
along, tosee what damage hecould do, and what purchase 
he could find. So sailing forth till he came to that part of 
the province called Brelagne Bratonant, or British 
Britany, because the Britidt or Armorican dialect of 
the Keltic tongue prevailed there, he entered the haven 
of Quimperlay, near Quimpercorentin : there he landed, 
and wasted the country with fire and sword, as if his 
intentiDn was not to obtain possesdoh of it for Chailea 
de Blois, but to inflict npon it all the evils of the 
most merdleaa warfare. The booty he sent on board, 
while he proceeded farther into the land, ravaging all 
around,* 

When this intelligence reached Hennebon, sir Walter 
Manny and sir Aymery de Clisson thought that a 
favourable opportunity was here afibrded them for 
strildng a blow against this part of the enemy's force. 
They embarked with 8000 archers and a competent 
munbei of men-at-arms, sailed to Quimperlay, and' 
finding don Luia's ships there, boarded them, and put 
their crews to the sword. They found in diem such 
riches, that " they had marvel thereof." Leaving SOO 
archers to protect the prizes, and also his own fleet, 
sir Waller landed, and marched in quest of don Luis ; 
dividing his force mto three boHJies, that the enemy 
might not eacape him, but moving them at no great 
distance frwi each other, so that all should be within 
reach of sure support. In this manner he advanced, 
bavli^ given order to bum such places as had owned 
Charles de Blois. Don Luis, as soon as he heard that 
there woe foes at hand, drew all his men bother, tmd 
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b^an to retreat toward hiB etiipB, not knowing what 
had befallen them. On the way he fell m with one 
of the three English battles : he prepared cheerfully to 
fight, seeing that he had greatly the advantage in num- 
bers ; and, in the expecBtion of victory, he made 
several new knights upon the field, among whom was 
hia nephew don Alonso. Thin done, the Spaniards and 
Genoese " set on fiercely : " many of the English were 
overthrown on the first rencounter; and they were in 
danger of being overpowered, if the two other battaliona 
had not been directed thidier in good time by the cry 
of the country people, who, having good reason to hate 
&e first invaders, looked upon the second as their de- 
liverers. The fight then became fiercer ; the archers 
of England " shot so wholly together" (for this is the 
phrase by which the steadiness and regularity with 
which their volleys were discharged is expressed), that 
the enemy could no longer keep their array ; and when 
once they were disctimfited, and b^an to fly, the pea- 
santry " fell on with prongs, and staves, and sl«nes, 
and slew, without mercy, all on whom they could lay 
hands." It is said that of 6000 men scarcely 300 es- 
caped. Don Alonso was among the slain : his uncle 
don Luis did not escape without several wounds ; and 
whan he reached the haven, he found the English 
archers in possession of his ships, and tboi^ht himself 
fortunate in getting, with great jeopardy, on board a small 
but swift bark, and sailing away as fast as he could.* 

Sir Walter, when he heard of his escape, embarked 
in the swiftest of his ships, and with all speed pursued, 
leaving the expedition to re-embark, and follow him. 
But the Spaniard had the start, and sailed so well, that, 
before they could come up with him, he had landed at 
Redon, on the Vilaine, the port of Rennes ; and this- 
he did just in time to mount himself and his people on 
such horses as they could find, and set out with aU speed 
for Rennes, just as the English reached the shore : 
those of his party who were worst monnted fell into 
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^ hands of the pnrsuen. Turning back from the 
punuit, sir Walterteraained that night at Redon, and 
in [be moming, going again on board, sailed for Hen- 
nebon ; but being driveii by contrary winds, he was 
fun to land about three leagues from Dinant; and 
leaving his ships there, with a sufficient force for their 
protection, to make their way to port when the weather 
would peimit, he took such horses as he could get, 
some of them without saddles, and so scouring the 
country came to a castie called Bosteman. Looking at the 
place with that seaman-like spirit of adventure in which 
military operations were in that age carried on, he said 
to his companions, " Sirs, if our company were not so 
aore travelled, I would give an aasault to this caade." . . 
" Set on, sir, at your pleasure !" was the reply ; " for 
we ghall not forsfUte you, though we die in the quarrel." 
So to the assault they went with better will than for- 
tune. Sir Gerard de Morlaix, who was captain there, 
made a brave defence ; and many of the asG^ants 
w«'e grievoualy wounded. Among others, two valiant 
knights, sir John Butler and sir Matthew Trelawny, 
were sore hurt; and they were carried aside into a 
meadow hard by, and there laid, to l|ave their wounds 
looked to, while the assault was continued, • 

Now there was a Httle fortresa near at hand called 
Le Favoet, of which Regn& de Morlaix, a brother of 
sir Gerard, waa captain. This sir Regne, hearing of 
his brother's danger, set out, with forty spears, to his 
assistance ; and coming, by the side of a wood, to the 
meadow where the wounded were laid, he easily made 
them his prisoners, and led them to his castle hurt as 
they were. The obvious motive for this was to secure 
for himself their ransom, as a windfall which had come 
in his way; hut, as it happened, he could not in any 
other manner have so effectually relieved Rosteman. 
For those who had been left in care of the wounded 
carried the tidings to sir Walter; and he instantly 
caused the assault to cease, and hastened toward Favoet 
• Fniiiun, cbtp. Sf. Biniei, SW 
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with all hU forces, in hope of rescuing hia friends.' 
They had been carried into the caatle before he conld 
oome np r he »nd hie men, weary as they were, set 
apon the place ; but, because a gallant defence was 
made, and it began to be late, they desisted for the 
night, resolving to renew the attempt on the morrow. 
During die night sir Gerard, knowing that the danger 
from which he was delivered had now been drawn 
upon his brother, rode, without any companion, to 
Dinart ; and, arriving there before daybreak, en- 
treated the commander, who was his old friend and 
companion in arms, to assist him in this emei^ncy. 
The bu^esses were assembled in the common ball ; and 
ur Gerard, wiih the commander's assiatanoe, persuaded 
them, " in such wise, that they were content to go 
forth," and ao armed themselves, and went towards 
Favoet, making up a body of some 6000 men. Just as 
sir Walter was about to renew the assault, one of his 
espials brought him intell^ence of this movement. He 
and his knights then conngeUed ti^ether, and considered 
that " it were great danger for them, if the men of 
Dinant should come on them on one side, and air 
Charles de Blois on the other, whereby they might be 
surrounded;" and they agreed that it behoved them to 
make their way directly, and with all speed, to Henne. 
bon, and leave their companions in prison till another 
lime, " when they might amend it." It was more easy 
for sir Walter Manny to make such a resolution than 
strictly to adhere to it. They came to a castle on their 
return, called Gony in the Forest, which the garrison 
had treacherously deUvered up to Charles de Blois 
about a fortnight before. In his indignation against 
men who had thus betrayed w> strong a place, sir Walter 
halted, and declared, widi a loud voice, that, " weary as 
he was, he would go no forther Hll he had given an as. 
BBult to that castle, and tried the demeanour of those 
within, whether they had as much courage as they had 
shown Adsehood." So a fierce asaanlt b^;an : the 
besieged were not hadcwatd in defending themselves. 
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Imowing what they had to expect if they were over- 
oome. Sir Walter encouraged hie men, and was ever 
one of the foremost : the archers shot ao qoicldy, and 
BO dose together, that none durst appe&r at the battte. 
DKnts; within a while the ditch was in one part filled 
with turfi and wood, and the pioneers, under cover of the 
archers, approached the wall with pickaxes and other in- 
•truments: a breach was thus made, through which the 
men-at-arms entered perforce, and slew all whom they 
found within. They lodged there that night, and on 
the morrow returned to Henaebon. " And when the 
countess," says Froisaart, " heard of their coming, she 
came and met them, aid kissed them, and made them 
great cheer, and caused all the noblemen to dine with 
her in the castle."* 

The English succoturs had saved Hennehon, and had 
destroyed the ^lanish and Genoese land-force; but 
Charles de Blois had made great prepress in conquering 
the province, and was cmtinually strei^thened by 
French aid; wherefore the countess and sir Walter sent 
advices to Idag Edward, praying for a greater force, 
and aaying, that unless it were, sent, sir Charles would 
he.likely lo bear down all before him. This chief, meui- 
time, having taken Carhaix, after a long siege, deter- 
mined once more to invest Hennebon, though he knew 
ila streogth, and also that it was abundantly prorided; 
Imt it was now almost the only important place which 
be had not reduced, and " there lay the head of the 
w^ . . the countess and her son." So thither he went, 
and sate down before the town. The fourth day after 
this second uege began don Luis de Espaila joined the 
camp, having been confined dx weeks in tbe*city of 
Rennes by his wounds. He was joyfully welcomed by 
Charles de Blois, and "by the army ; " for he was a ' 
knight much honoured and well beloved among them." 
Hli wounds, indeed, were healed; but his defeat, and, 
•till more, the loss of his nephew, rankled in his heart ; 
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uid that aore feeling waa inflamed by the taunts of dte 
garriaon, which, though not directed sgainat him per- 
aonaliy, were by him felt and resented as if Ihey were. 
The enemy lud again planted their enginm, fifteen or 
lixteea in auraber, " which cast into the town many a 
great stone : " but the townsmen little regarded this, for 
they had provided against it by means of woolpaclm, 
and other aueh devices; and they would sometimes 
come to the waQs, and, in deridon, wipe &e place 
against which a stone had struck, and call out to the 
besiegers, " Go, messieurs, and seek up your company 
who lie in the fields of Quiraperlay ! " • 

Excellendy braTe as don Luis was, there was as little 
senae of generosity in his heart as of compasBien : he 
had in him the obduracy of the Spanirfi charactCT, 
without its redeeming TirtueB. Going' one day into the 
tent of sir Charles de Blois, he asked of him, in the 
presence of several great lords of Fiance, a boon, in re- 
quital for all the services that he had ever done him. 
Sir Charles, who waa gready bound to him, uid could 
not suspect that any thii^ unworthy would be asked, 
readily promised to grant it. " Then, sir," said don 
Luis, " I require yoa to cause the two knights who are 
in prison at Favoet, namely, sir John Butler and sir 
Matthew Trelawny, to be brought hither, and given to 
me, that I may do with them at my pleasure. Sir, 
this is the boon that I desire of you ! They have 
chased, discomfited, and hurt me, and slain my nephew 
Alonso. And I know no better way to be revenged <^ 
these Englishmen, who have done me all this mischief, 
than to strike oS* the heads of these two knighta bef<»e 
the town, in sight of tlieir companions." ' Charlen de 
filois, who, being distinguished for the better feeltngs of 
chivalry, was astonished at such a declaration, made 
answer, . . " Certes, don Luis, 1 will give yon the pri. 
Eoners with a right good will, aince you have desired 
them i but surely it should be a shameful deed so to 
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put to death two such vaJiant knights ; and it would be 
ui occnaion for our enemieB to deal in like wi^e with any 
(rf ours who may fall into their hands ; and we know not 
whitt shftU happen. The chances of war ate divers. 
Wherefore I entreat you, fair cousin, be better advised." 
Don Luis sullenly repUed to this : . . " Sir, if ye keep 
not promise with me, know this, for truth, that I shall 
depart out of your company, and neither serve nor love 
you agdn while I live !" Seeing him thus peremptory, 
sir Charles sent to Faroei for the two English knights; 
and early the next morning they were brought to his 
tent. Once more sir Charles renewed his request in 
their behalf; but don Luis was not to be dissuaded: 
he Bwore, hy God and Santiago, that tiiey should both 
lose their heads after dinner in sight of the town ; and 
in the days of chivalry a boon once granted was held 
to be irrevocable, whatever might be the consequence, 
like Herod's promise to the daughter of Herodias. * 

In every age, however nide the art of war may have 
been, the system of espion^e has been carried on, . . 
and they who pay well for such service are always well 
served. All that had past concerning these prisoners 
was faithfully reported to sir Walter Manny, by one of 
his espials, and he was apprised also of the exact hour 
St which they were to sufier. Upon this he called to- 
gether those in whom he confided most, and took coun- 
sel with them what might best be done. Some thought 
one thing, some thought another ; but they wist not 
what remedy to find, for the enemy's force was too great 
to be encountered in plain field by those of the town. 
At length, sir Walter himself said, " Sirs, it would be 
great honour to us if we might deliver yonder two 
knights from this danger ; and if ve put it in adven- 
ture, even though we should fail ther^f, yet king Ed- 
ward, our master, will ' con us much thank,' and bo will 
all other noble men who shall hear of the case hereafter; 
at least, it will he said, that we did our devoir. Sirs, 
this is my advice, if ye will follow it ; for methinks a 
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man Ehoulil well adventure hia body to save the lives of 
two Buch valiant knights : . . let ub divide ourselves into 
two parts ; the oiie incontiDently to pass out at this 
gat«, and arrange themselves on the djkes, thereby to 
Btir the enemy and to skirmish with them. I think 
that all the whole host will come running thither. Sir 
Aymery, yon shall be captain of that compttny, and shall 
t^e with you 6000 good tall archers, and 300 men-of. 
arms ; and I will take with me 100 men-of-anns, and 
500 archers, and issue out at the poatem covertly, and 
dash into the camp among their lodgings behind, the 
which 'I think we shall find as good as unguarded. T 
have those with me that will bring me to the tent of ar 
Charles de Blois, where, as I think, we shall find the 
two knights prisoners ; and, I ensure you, we will do 
our endeavour to deliver them." To this proposal they 
readily agreed, and forthwith prepared to put it in 
execution." 

About the hour of dinner sir Aymery Clisson aet open 
the chief gate, which' looked towards the enemy, and 
issued out with hia company. Some of them dashed 
suddenly into the skirts of the camp, and cut down 
tents, and slew and hurt divers. The camp was in a 
sudden uproar ; and the enemy, arming themsdves in 
haste, hastened to drive them back again into the town, 
and they retired fair and softly to their main battle, not 
ceasing to skirmish as they thus fell bock. Sir Aymery, 
meantime, drew up his men along the dyke without the 
barriers, and placed the archers on both flanks to greet 
the enemy with their dreadful discharge. The noise and 
cry was so great that all the heaie^ers' host drew thither- 
ward, leaving only their pages and varlets in the camp. 
Sir Wtiter Manny, the while, aallied with hia 600 men 
from the postern ; and, fetching a compass behind the 
camp, entered the lodgings of the French lords, where 
there were none to resist him, for all were at the skir- 
mish. Being weU guided, he made straight to the tent 
of dr Charlea de Blois, and there he found the two 
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fcnighls prisoners, with their hands tied behind them, 
those who were left about them haying taken flight. 
Sir Walter unbound them himself, mounted them upon 
two good horseH which he had brought with him for that 
purpose, gave them each a Bword, and then, in all speed, 
without doing or receiving any hurt, returned the same 
way, and re-entered Hennebon with all his company, 
where the countess received them with great joy • ; and 
though it is not recorded that she greeted them with her 
wonted salute, the omisBion is more hkely to have been 
on the chronicler's part than on hers. 

AH thia while they were still fighting before the great 
gate ; but when the varleta who fled at the appearance 
of sir Walter came with tidings that the two prisoners 
had been rescued, don Luis immediately suspected that 
it was some device of sir Charles de Blois to deceive 
tiim, and disappoint his revenge ; he demanded angrily 
which way they who made the rescue had taken ? and 
when he was told that they were gone towards Hen- 
nebon, he retired from the assault, and went to his tent 
in great displeasure. Sir Charles then perceiving with 
what intent the sally had been made, and perhaps not 
altogether dupleased at its result, ordered his people to 
draw off; and, as it fortuned, obtained in the retreat 
an advantage which more than compensated any mor- 
tlficadon that he could have felt ; for the sire de Lan- 
demeau and the ehastellan of Giungamp pursued the 
retreating force so eagerly, that diey were made pri- 
soners, and brought to his tent; and there "were so 
preached to," that they turned to his part, and did 
homi^ to him as duke of Bretagne, having, perhaps, 
sought an opportunity of doing ^s with the least re- 
proach. The countess lost by this two persons who had 
been of great importance on her side ; but, on the other 
hand, the reputation of her brave garrison was in a high 
degree enhanced ; insomuch that, in a day or two, sir 
Charles called his lords to counsel. They saw that Hen. 
nebon was in itself so strong, and so well fortified with 
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men-of-war, that they Bhould gain little by continuing 
before.it; the country, also, was bo wasted that thej* 
widt not whither to go for forage, and winter wu at 
hand : thejr retolved, therefore, upon breaking up the 
■lege; and also, that if a truce were demanded till 
Whitsuntide, it should not be refused. Such a traae 
accordingly was sOon concluded ; and the counteM, thea 
accepting Edward's invitation, embarked with her aoe, 
about the middle of Decembeij under convoy of the eatl 
of Northampton, and arrived at Plymouth, from whence 
she was with all due honour conveyed to the court. 
"For her sake king Edward renewed thgse public 
rejoicings which were umal in his days, with his kc- 
customed magniflcence. All the Christmas holidays 
there were daily tournaments, running at the ring, 
dancings, balls, splendid collations, and princely ban- 
quets ; so that the countess looked upon the court of 
England as another paradise. And here, for many 
years, her son was exercised in those honourable me- 
thods of education which fitted him for the character 
he was afterwards to bear, and enabled him lo puichaae 
the glorious surname of The Valiant."* 

The time of the truce was actively employed in pre- 
'- parations on both sides. Robert of Artois, who had 
^- been created eari of Richmond, was appointed to com- 
mand the succours fi» Bieiagne : a fleet of forty-six 
sail, few or none being of any great burden, was col- 
lected at Southampton; he embarked there with the 
countess, the earb of Salisbury, Oxford, Suffolk, and 
Pembroke, the lords Ralph Stafford, Hugh Spencer, 
Bourchier, Tiptot, and other nobles. Charles de Blois 
was not ignorant of the object for which this armament 
was fitted out; and he stationed don Luis de EspaFIa, 
with two and thirty sail, having on hoard 1000 men-at- 
arms, and 3000 Genoese crose-bowmen, to wait t<a 
them off the Isle of Guernsey. The English were long 
on the passage, because of contrary winds : upon ap. 
proaching Guernsey they descried die enemy ; and Uie 
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seamen, who were at no loss to know what they were, 
pronouDced them to be Genoese and Spaniards, and 
culled upon the soldiers to arm qiticMy ! " Then the 
fiDgUshmen wunded their trumpets, and reared up their 
banners «nd standards, with their several arms and de- 
vices, tt^ether wi^ St. George's banner, .. the red cross 
of Et^land ; and they set tlieir ships in order, the 
uchers being planted on the decks, and then, as the 
vind served them, they sailed forth." The vantage of 
mirabers was on their dde ; but this was counterbalanced 
by the greater bnlk of tbe enemy's ships, nine of them 
being far lai^er tlian any in the EngUsh fleet*; and 
dwre were also three large galleys't'^ in which, were the 
three admirals, don Lais, Carlo Grimaldi, and Odoard 
Doris. When they approached each other, the Ge- 
noese, who were as celebrated in that age for the use of 
the cross-bow as the En^ish were for the long, dis. 
charged their ijuarrela, and were answered by a dis- 
charge of arrows : " there was sore shooting between 
them, and many hurt on both parts." Bnt when die 
lords, knights, and squires came to near quartets, where 
sword and spear could be used, " there was s hard fi^t 
and a cruel, and right well did tbey approve themselves, 
both the one uid the other. The countess of Mont- 



• rusty but sharp sword, wherewith she fought fierce- 
ly. The enemy from their high ships threw down 
great bars of iron, and other weapons ;^ prepared for 
such service ; and thus they greatly annoyed the English 
archen.^ This was an engagement that could not but 
■ BnniH ulli Ihem "Subbh curickt. high iHilU, and STn<«thinii])' 
onDflheEniilW)." 
f '• Qui K iflnunMroient p([^«nii lQiit» !e>iutr« Defl."— P,(Aurt 
t *' Aichmijet" Tninat cjUlf them, whh-h lord Benwn nndan 
fitcaol timber. Ill Roquctbil'i " GlovHiredelA l^hgue Rnmalnv.*' UiB 
wnnl lieipuinrdtommi A nrt of pike otttnc««hlchifi«4it:bt» carried j 
bu[ it [t tlu added, thai " Ulan Fcniuart c'ittM une nuicblne it gueire 

t " But, bDwerei." uii oM Joihiu, with in En«liilinian>t fteltng In. 
tsp(it«)ii(ichaMniUelr1>vny likeli, but nM varranled b* bimutbor, 
" Art Mood wHb Ibdr urowt laAj Docked, la like off wfuUrer bead 
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have ended with great loss on both tddea if it htd teen 
carried to a close. " But the God of battles," says (^ 
JoshuAj " ordered it otherwise ; for the fight havin^^ 
begon about evening, a nigfat came upon ihem so daric 
Mid dismal, that they were «11 forced, as it were by 
consent, to give over, for they conld discern nothing to 
any purpose," bo thit one could scarcely know moth^. 
Hereupon they withdrew asunder, and cast anchor, but 
still remuned in their harness, thinking to renew die 
battle as soon as the morning ihoold give them light. 
Bnt about midnight there arose such a storm, " aathoi^ 
all the world should have ended, the elonents contend- 
ing with as great animosity as lately the two fleets had 
joined. There was none so hardy then but would, 
gladly h&ve been a.Und, the ships dashing so together 
that they deemed all would have riven to pieces." The 
lords of England then asked counsel of the mariners 
what was best to do ; and the sailors add, they must 
ro»ke for Qie laud as well aa thej could, for thdr vessels 
were not able to ride out such a storm : so they drew- 
up their anchors, and bearing bat a quarter sail, got 
safely into a Utile harbour not far from the city of 
Vannes. The Genoese and the Spsniftrds meantime 
Stood out to sea, their ships being better able to abide 
the bnrnt of the waves ; but if they had come near the 
land they would, because of their bunfen, have been 
likely to be wrecked. Thus was the battle broken off, 
and "no man could tell to whom to give the honour, 
seeing that they separated both against their wiUs." 
There must have been some abat^nent of the weather 
for a while, for the enemies fell in with four Engjiah 
Tictnallers, which had parted company from the fleet, 
and these they took, and " tailed them to some of their 
own ships : " but they must soon have left these prise? 
to their fate, when the storm recommenced with greatOT 
violence. Two of their fleet foundered, with all <XCi 
board : on the second day, about the hour pf sunrise, it 
became atill, and they found that ^'ey were off the coast 
of Navarre, having been driven sixscore leagues. There,* 
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then, ibej cast anchor, and waited for the tide, and 
when it came, the wind stood fair for Rochelte. On the 
way to that port, they fell ia with fooi ships of Baf- 
CHme, homeward bound from FUnders : these they cap- 
tmed.; and, in the brutal apirit bj which don IJiia de 
EapaSa'a ex^oits veie generally aidlied, put all on boaid 
tod«atb.* 

This inhuman but indefatigable commander soon re- 
fitted hia fleet, and did much damage upon the coasta of 
England, and intercepted the communication between 
that country and Bretagne. Edward himself, stung by 
the low of his friend and kinsmah, Robert of Artoia, 
who had been mortally wounded at Vannes, had crossed 
the aea, and besieged that city: the fleet which had 
oonveyed him lay at andior in a little port near. Don 
Luia had at this time a force of eight galleys, thirteen 
good bails, and thirty other vessels ; and having already 
ceuaiderably annoyed the English by cutting off their 
(applies, he now made a bold attempt upon- their ehipB 
it) port. The enterprise had nearly proved as successful 
aa it was hardy ; for having slain those who were left . 
diere in defence, he had taken four resada laden with 
proviuana, and sunk three olfaera with all that were 
therein, before a detachment from the besieging army 
arrived to their aasistance. Lest the attempt should be 
repeated, Edward was advised to send part of hia fleet 
to Breat, and the rest to Hennebon.t During the re- 
mainder of the campaign don Luis kept the seas so 
wdl, and watched the coast so narrowly, that little pr&- 
*isioa could be broi^ht to the king's army, except with 
great danger; and this was one motive that induced 
Edward to conclude a truce for three years between 
England and France, and their allies. ^ This done, 
he embarked for England § ; and. meeting with that ill 
foctone which uaually att^ided upon his homeward 
visages, taiB fleet waa dispersed by storms. One ihip, 

• FndMit, Cfann. 91, gt. Biras, See, !lm. 

f Ibid. efi. lUd. K SI. t Ibid, K Itnd. Nf. 

' f Hollrubed (il. flSG.) u)>i. ■' Mut dT the EnsUih arm; rHuiHa hams 
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with sir Piere Vele, his son sir Heaij, and dr John 
Bejner on board, was lost. The countesB of Mont- 
fotd, after great danger, reached one of the DevoD- 
■hire ports. Edward himself was driven to the coast of 
Spain, where a Spaniah fleet, " that lay cruising aboM 
those puts, iDsde up to him ; but beholding the banner 
royal of England," they treated him with the respect doe 
to an aUied sovereign : for though many Spaniards were 
serving against him under their countryman don Luia, 
neither he nor they were in the service of their own 
conutry.* 

War was so verily the natural state of man in those 
turbulent ages, that no nation was free from internal 
cwnnwtions, unless it was engaged with a foreign foe. 
Both kings employed this definite interval of peace in 
preparing for hostilitieB at its termination ; indeed, they 
had never been entirely discontinued either in Bretagne 
or in Guiennct Both looked to their naval means. 
Philip enteted into a treaty with Alonzo XI. of Caslille, 
and engaged the Genoese Bocanegra, who was then 
. admiral of CastiUe, to assist him with ■ fleet : he also 
built ships himself, and " gave free leave to any of his 
mbjects to eat down timber for ship.building dirough- 
out hia realm, whereby the sea-coast of England was 
afterwards not a little damniSed.":[ The resources of 
England were not yet so available for maritime as for 
military service : the feudal system had made no pro- 
vision for it; and the tenure upon which the sea-porta 
held their privileges was too irregular, and felt to be too 
partial in its operation, to be duly complied with. It 
was a matter of complaint, which, as local interests even 
in those early days were alwap well represented, passed 
horn the porta to the parliament, that the keepiogof the 
■eas, bdng for the general good, was not at ibe gt- 
neral cost, and that it ought to be at the king's charge, 
not at Ulat of a part of the community.^ Another coun- 
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in], or Ba*al parliunent, as it m^ht almoat be called, 
MU convened*, and represents dveB were summoned 
fhHn many more placeft than on the former convocation ; 
none of die proceedings have been recorded: but it 
appears that when the Cinque-ports were called upon to 
furnish a certain number of ships of war, ihej were 
■low in obeying; uid It waa necessary to instruct their 
warden, who was the constable of Doyer Caatle, to take 
meaaures for enforcing obcdience.'t' The treaty between 
France and Caatille, with whatever views on ^e part of 
the former power it had been negotiated; contiuned 
nothing that should disturb the amicable relations be- 
tween Caatille and England ; nevertheless, when so much 
injury had been inflicted upon the commerce of Eng- 
land and Aquitaine by Spanish ships, it was not to be 
supposed that the Enghsh and Bayonnese would always 
diBtingnish between the ships of CastiUe and those that 
were in their enemy's service : commissioners, therefore, 
were sent to adjust any matters of dispute which might 
, thus have arisen.j: 

The renewal of hosdUties was accelerated by some 
•eta of cruelty on the part of the French king. The 
Breton lord, Olivier deClisson, had signally distinguiehed 
himself in the service of Charles de Blois ; but having 
been taken prisoner and eschsnged, Philip suspected 
that he had entered into some secret engagements 
with the' king of England. Under pretence of holding ^ 
• tournament, Philip invited him, with ten other per- 
sons of distinction, who were involved in the same sus- 
picion, to Paris : they accepted the invitation, in the 
confidence either of innocence, or of security, and went 
in company of Charles de Blois ; and being thus in the ' 
toils, were seized and put to death. It is most likely 
that the suspicion was founded on good intelligence § ; 

• Rfmer. III. nan L 4. f IM^ ICL t Il>l<^ <<- 1^ 
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but no proofs were adduced : there was no trial ; and 
in those days the bonds of allegiance were so loose, that 
the chief who passed from the service of one prince to 
another incurred little reproach ; nor had there before 
been mj instance in which such a desertion had been 
punished by death. Thb execudon, therefore, was, " to 
the great astonishment of all men, and the infinite in- 
dignation of the nobles, whose blood, till now, was not 
used to be shed except in battle." The chief sufitrer 
was a person who, for his own sake, was " greatly be- 
moaned." Nor was Philip contented with this punish- 
ment, unless whatever ignominy could be inflicted wag 
superadded : Clisson's body was hanged in chains, and 
his head sent \o Nantes, fliere to be fixed on a pole over 
the gate of the city. He left a son of his own name, 
who, being then a boy, was sent to England, to be bred 
Up with the young Mootford, and who lived to take 
such indiscriminating vengeance for his father, that he 
won for himself the hateful appellation of the Butcher, 
and no doubt gloried in deserving it. At the same . 
time four knights of Normandy were put to death, . . it 
is said by famine, . . (any cruelty is credible in the his. 
lory of those ages !) and their heads were sent' for 
exposure to Carenlan. The news of these execntions 
was brought to Edward by one, whose father *, and bto- 
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ther, *ad cousin, were among the EuSbrers ; and u) they 
had been put to death for hsTing secretly become his 
friendB, he was urged to consider this act of the French 
king aa a violation of the tiuce, and on that ground to 
renew the war. Edward's first impulse was an un- 
worthy one. Sir Heniy de Leon was a prisoner in his 
hands: the Buapicion against Clisson rested in part upon 
the circumstance of his having been exchanged instead 
of this chief ; and for that reason, perhaps, as well as for 
that sir Henry was the person by whose means Monu 
ford had been captured, Edward, in his " deep indig. 
DatioD at this inveterate malice of the French liing," was 
minded to put him to death as an act of reprisal; but 
his cousin, the earl of Derby, a man not less generous 
than valiant, showed to him before his council such rea- 
sons as aisuaged his anger, or at least gave it a more 
tigfaleous direction. " Mr," said he, " though king 
Philip in his haste hath done so felonious a deed as to 
put to death these worthy knights, yet do not yon ble- 
mish your valour by any such act ! Your prisoner ought 
not to suffer for that fault : but rather you should put 
him to a reasonable ransom." Edward was a king 
whose sternest purposes gave way when his sense of 
honour or of humanity was appealed to. He sent imme- 
diately for the prisoner. Mid said to him, " Ah, sir 
Henry, sir Henry! mine adversary, PhiUp de Valois, 
shown his felony in putting to death such knights, 
wherewith 1 am sore displeased, seeing that he hath 
hath done it in despite of us ; and if I r^arded only his 
felony, I should serve yon in hke manner, for ye have 
done to me and mine more displeasure in Bretagne 
than any other person. But 1 will suffer it, and let 
him do his worst; for I will keep mine honour as I 
can. And for my cousin of Derby's sake, who hath en- 
treated me for you, 1 am content that yon should come 
to a light ransom, so you will do as I shall require you." 
Sir Henry expressed bis readiness to accept the condi- 
tions. Then said the king, " I know well ye be one of 
the richest knights in Bretagne, and that if I chose to 
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pre« jon, you could pay 30,000 or 40,000 crowns.* Bnt 
jou shftll go to mine adversary Philip de Valois, and say 
to him &om me, tbat since he hath bo shamefully put 
to death these valiant knights in my despite, I affirm, 
and will make it good, that he hath hroken the truce 
taken between me and him ; wherefore I, on my part, 
renounce it also, and defy him from this day forth. So 
ye will ]}o this message, your ransom shall be but 
10,000 crowns, which ye shall send to Bmges within 
fifteen days after you have past the sea. Andy moreover, 
you shall say to all knighta and squires of those parts, 
that notwithstanding what has thug happened they need 
not forbear from comii^ to our feast at Windsor ; for 
we would gladly see them there, and they shall have 
■ure and a^e conduct to return fifteen days after the 
feaBL"+ 

Sir Henry promised faithfiilly to perform these con- 
ditions. He embarked at Southampton for HarfleuT ; 
but being tost about in tempestuous weather for more 
than a fortnight, and compelled to throw his horses over- 
board, he suffered so much on the passage, that he never 
recovered from it. At length he landed at Crotoy, in 
the mouth of the river Somme, from whence he and 
his people, having no means of conveyance, proceeded 
on foot to Abbeville. ' They were mounted there ; but 
this exertion left him in «o had a condition, that he 
waa fain to be carried to Paris ia a litter : there he " did 
his message from point to point ;" and as he was return, 
ii^ homeward into Bretagne, died by the way at An- 
giers, just upon the borders of his own country : " a 
very noble and valiant, but unfortunate gentleman," says 
Joshua Barnes, "who never had any rest or comfort 
after he had betrayed his master, John of Montford." 
. . " God assoile his soul," says Froissart. 

By this time the enmity between the kings of Sog- 
land and France had acqui!red the bitterness of personal 

t Fliduait,Ch[oii.99,10I. Baiii«,3XI. 
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knimoeity. Philip may have been irritated b; thi> 
defiance; but it could neitlier increase his willingnew 
fctr war, nor add any new impulse to the preparationa 
for it, which he was makii^ on all sides. Among other 
perEona he applied to don Luis de EspaSa, who hap- 
pened to have at that time a singular opportunity of 
corertly equipping an amianient For his service. Some 
ten or fifteen years before *, the Canary Islands had 
been accidentally discovered by a French ship, which 
was driven thither by stress of weather. l}on Luis 
being at Avignon, as oneof tile ambassadors of the Fren<^ 
. king, prev^ied on pope Clement VI. to create him, 
in public consistory, sovereign of these newly found 
lands, by the title of " Prince of the Fortunate 
Idanda," on condition that he should cause the in- 
habitants to be converted, hold his principality as a fief 
under the popes, and render annually a certain tribute ; 
"A gift," says Walsingham, "which would have proved 
WorOiy of acceptance, if bis holiness could also have 
given a peaceable and quiet posseasion thereof." In the 
letters by which this grant was conferred, the pope 
took for a. motto this text, " I will make thee a prince 
orer a great nation." The English ambassadors, who were 
then at Avignon, are said in their ignorance to have con- 
cluded that tlie pope had hereby designed him to be prince 
of the British isles, as being among the most fortunate 
islands in the world ; and it is added, that under this 
belief they secredy left Avignon, and made all speed 
home with their intelligence. But, in truth, the recent 
discovery of the Canaries was no secret, neither was the 
ancient appellation which had been applied to them un- 
known. The pope was better affected towards France 
than Fiigland ; and these ambassadors, when they learnt 
that don Luis was raising fm'Ces in his own and the 
pope's name throughout France, Italy, and Spain, 

And Conqucut of the Caniirjr lildndi, p. L A yerj s<i«l bDvK by a ntniE 
tune of reM^oiu piLndpLa m bii ratber, (be toaaiet of tli« (iuiJBiteiDr 
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diTined, which indeed wai the caw, that ih^ were 
intended Rgainat BngUnil.* 

During the truce, John de Montford, in eoatoaaity 
to one of its itipiilationt, had been released ftom priaon ; 
bat on condition that he ihould neither go into Bie- 
tagne, noi in an; wsj interfere with the a%in of that 
dnchj. This condition, as having been extorted from 
him, he made no scruple of breaking ; and, effectiiig hia 
escape to England, he required aid of long Edward for 
' A.D. recovering what he deemed his right A coniiderable 

1345. force was raised for this purpoie, with which he sailed 
about Midsummer ; and having won and sacked Dinant, 
lud siege to Qnimpertay ; but being seized with a 
cakfllure, or bnming fever, he died t shortly afterwards, 
" leaving the management of his pretensions to the con- 
duct of hisvirago lady and his young son John." Hia 
death had the effect of changing the direction of Ibe 
English fbrce, most of the English passing into Gaaetatjf 
that being a scene where their presence was theft more 
needed. The enemy's preparations, indeed, weic luch, 
both by sea and land, as called for great vigilance and 

1346. great esertjons on Edward's part. Philip was endea- 
vouring not only to animate the Scotch to an invasion of 
EngUnd, but to exdte troubles in England itself. 
Orders jl, therefore, were given for enforcing the statute 
of Edward I. § ' against all persons who should " be so 

• Biortui, ;di. 963. HniewUI"! ApoltigT. 2*7. Knlju'i Ccin»(ni4iT, 
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hxiiy as to tdl ar pablish any Mm news or talei, 
whmby discord, or occasion of dueord or alander, 
might ffcow between the Mng and Mb people, ot the 
gnat men of the lealro ;" any one so o^nding waa to 
be icizeitand kept in prison" till he should produce the 
first author of the tale. The punishment to be inflicted 
i^on the first author is not expressed, either in the 
•riginal atatute, or in the order which required it to be 
T^ilantly enforced ; but thete is a law of Alfred's f , 
by which the man who spreads a public falsehood was 
to h*Te his ttmgue cut out; nor might tlutt mutilation 
be commuted for any less price than he must have paid 
for his life. No king since the conquest had been so 
popular as Edward 111.; yet so . sensible was he hew 
greatly hia strength might be affected at this time by 
pnbUc opinion, that he addresaed letters to the provin- 
cial and other heads of the Dominicans (or preaching 
fiian) in England, ^lorling them, for the douUe pur- 
pose of silencing obloquions tongues %, and inAnrming 
the nnderstandings c^ hia futhful subjects, as well u 
sbengthening their hearts, to explain Uiemsdves and 
the brethren who were under their autbority, both in 
their sermons, and in puUic and private discourse, the 
cause, and the justice, and the necessity of the war in 
whioh he was engaged. He spoke of the heavy ex- 
penses which were brought upon him by the false deal- 
ing of PhiUp, who made use of treaties only as a cover 
for hostile machinations and movements, and who, 
assuling him and his subjects by land and by sea, 
threatened and conspired the subversion of the Englidi 
tongue ^ ; and who was then preparing a very great 
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fleet of ships and mighty arinie* of men, with which at 
once to attack Gucony, Bretagae, and England, '&ntl to 
invade bim from the south of Scotland : therefoie> be 
said, he deemed it better with a strong hand to go seek 
the eoeiny in their own country, than wut ignobly at 
home for tbe thieatened danger. He asked also for the 
prayers of the devout, saying it was not in earthly 
power that be put his trust, but in tbe hope of Divine 
protection, commitdng his cau«e to the Supreme Judge, 
whom he besought to deliver him from an uiyuit and 
deceitful enemy, and to alleviate tbe heavy burthens 
which were brought upon his subjects by reason of the 
war, and which grieved him more than he could ex> 

Orders had already been given for arming the popu- 
lation in Kent, and especially in tbe Jsle of Tbanet, 
and arraying them in bodies of 20, 1 00, and 1 000 men, 
to be at ^ times on the alert for the defence of the coast, 
whicli the enemy were menacing in great force.+ They 
were now instructed to have beacons ^ ready for giving 
the alarm without tbe least delay, and this not in Kent 
alone, but over the whole coast of England. South- 
ampton was specially threatened as a place to which 
the invaders knew tbe way, and where they thought 
the very rumour of a new invasion would strike terror. 
The old injuncdons §, therefore, for its defence were re- 
newed ; and the inhabitants of the maritime counties, 
who dwelt within ux leagues from tbe coast, were 
exempted from any other military service or impost, 
than such as were required for local defence. The 
alarm was less on account of tbe French or Scotch, than 
of the Genoese and Spanish seamen [|, both these being 
alike remarkable for dieir skill and daring course ; and 
as their object was to destroy the English shipping as 
well as to ravage the coast, circular instructjons were 
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sent for manning the fdupa, and guardii^ the ports and 
the whole coMt well.* 

The navU armameiit which Edward had prepared, 
consisted of about 700 sail t ; but only fifty of these 
were lai^e vessels, half of which were king's ships and 
half London ships ; 4000 men aurms were embarked, 
10,000 archers, 12,000 footmen of Wales, and £000 
Irish. The most chivalrous names in EngKih history 
are in the list of the knights and nobles who accom- 
panied the eitpedition : there were very few foreigners, 
the king's " German friends having fallen off, t<^ther 
with the emperor; but the lord Godfrey of Harcourt, 
a Vahant baron ^ of Normandy was there, at this time, 
inflaming the king's mind against his native country 
upon ail occasions." Before Edward embarked, he 
addressed his captain and officers, and hie speech was 
communicated to the whole army. He briefly stated 
that he had more right than Fhihp of Valois to the 
crown of France ; and said, that as soon as be arrived 
in that country, it was his determination to send back 
his navy. Therefore it behoved them to be valiant, 
and either win the land with their swords, or resolve 
to perieh there, for they could have no place to fly to ; 
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but if anj one was in donbt or fear to pan the Ma 
with him, now that his purpose was declared, he mif^t 
&ee1y say so, and have his good leave to slaj at home. 
To dug sort of appeal there can be but one reply ; and 
he was accordingly answered, as with- one voice, that 
they would follow him as their good and dear lord, 
with a good will, even to death.* 

Then the king delivered his sealed letters to the 
sdniiials of the fleet, commanding them not to open 
them, unless they diould be separated by stress of 
weather. It was now the end of June ; and they sailed 
from Southampton, making down the Channd, a« if 
their course was designed for Bayonne or Bourdeaui, 
to relieve Aiguillon, then closely besieged, .and most 
heroically defended. On the third day there arose a 
contrary wind, when they were far on their way, and 
drove die whole fleet back upon the coast of Cornwall, 
but without injury* Six days they lay at anchor there, 
waiting till the wind should become favourable ; diey 
then aet forward again ; but a like wind, in the same 
manner, drove them bade again to the same place, with- 
out any damage, as before ; which chance happening 
thus twice t<^ther, and the wind still continuing against 
them, the lord Godfrey of Harcoiirt took hold of that 
occasion to divert the king from Gascony to Normandy, 
a province which had not been the scene of war for 
two whole ages. " Sir," said he, " the country of 
Normandy is one of the plentiful countries of the world, 
and if ye will make thither, on jeopardy of my head, 
there is none that shall resist you. The people of Nor- 
mandy have not been used 10 war ; and all die lords, 
Imights, and esquires of the country, are now with the 
duke at the siege before Aiguillon. And here, di, 
you shall meet with great towns that are not walled, 
whereby your men shall have such winning, that they 
shall be the better for it twenty years hence ; and thus 
you may proceed, without any hinderance,'till you come 
to the great city of Caen. I beseech you, sir, pat some 
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confidence in me in this matter, for I know that country 
wdl." Edward, who looked on Harcourt as his friend, 
and called him cousin, and whose plina were not ao 
maturely fixed hut that he was read; to follow whidier. 
soever opportunity might seem to invite him, readily 
inelined to this coundl, bade the pilots steer for Nor- 

■mandy, and, taking into tuB own ahip the earl of Wu- 
irick's standard (who was chief admiral), said that he 
himself WDold be admiral in that expedition, and so set 
forward as governor of the fleet. ■ 

" And now," says Barnes, " oe if Heaven consented to 
all itoB, he had wind at will," Seldom, indeed, if 
ever, have such momentous conaeqnences ensued from 
a seemingly fortnitoos change of purpose. On the 1 1 tfa 
of July, die whole fleet arrived si^ely at the road of 
La ilogae SL Vast, within a few leagues of St. Sau- 
veur la Vicomt^, lord Godfrey de Harcoort's right 
heritage, of which he had been unjustly deprived. Ed- 
ward, to show how e^[erly his heart was set upon the 
undertaking, would be the flrst to land, and leaping 
hastily on shore, " the first foot that he set on the ground 
he fell so rudely that the blood burst out of his nose. 
The knights that were about him rused him up, and 
said, ' Sir, for God's sake enter again into your ship, 
and come not on land this day, for tins is tmt an evil 
sign for ua !'. .'Nay,' said- tile king, 'this is a good 

.token, fbr it shows that the land desiretfa to have me.'"t 
A more pensive observer of tokens, . .«nd there is no 
superstition to which we are more prone, . . might have 
interpreted it far otherv^fe^ and said that the land was 
kthirst for blood;. . the next hundred years wofiiUy 
verified such an interpretation ! 

Edward's determination of carrying the war into the 
enemy's country, instead of waiting for it on his own 
shores, was as politic as it was magnanimous. The 
French king had' fbnned a like intention ; be had built 
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■bip«, (one at Harfleur b Baid to have been of incredi- 
ble magnitude,) and be was dail; expecting a powei^jl 
iquadron from Genoa. But such preparstionK were 
t()0 tardy : the sins of England were not now to be pn- 
niehed by a foreign enemyj nor was the Tuitation that- 
impended over France to be averted by the policy wf 
which Philip had formerly availed himself. The king ■ 
of England was no longer at the head of a force, that 
consisted chiefly of subsidised troops, and alUes on whose 
Blahihty little confidence could be placed, but with the 
fiower of his own chivalry, and the strength of hia own 
people, . . English archers, and English hearts and hands, 
men who were of one language, and of one mind and 
mould, on whose conduct and courage he could rely in 
any extremity of danger. It is not condstent with the 
design of this work to pursue the deatnictiTe course of 
his army through Normandy, nor the ravages which 
it. comniitted vrithin sight of Paris, nor the battle of 
Creasy . . that famous victory, one of the moat signal 
that haa ever been achieved, and one of those which 
have left the deepest and most enduring remembrance 
iti the feeUngs of two great nations. From the time of 
his landing in Normandy*, Edward had determined 
upon laying siege to Calais, because it was the " most 
convenient landing-place for any out of England to aet 
footii^in France;" andolso, because it had "done many 
great displeasures to him and his people, by its piraciea ^ 
exercised on the English seas." Calais was at that time 
" a place of incredible strength, as well for its advan- 
tageous situation, as for those Wonderfid accessions of 
art which made it almost impt^nable by any humao 
power." Edward, however, knew that what could not be 
won by force might be subdued by famine, and that after 
such a defeat aa France had suffered, no effort that she 
could make would be in time for reheving the town. 

On the last day of August he pitched his camp be- 
fore Calais, " that strong town which had been of old so 
great a nuiiaoce to him and his kingdom." He invested 
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U ri the same time by «ea and by land, the fleet ar. 
riving from England at this jnnctme, under the lord 
high admiral, William Clinton, earl of Huntingdon, 
and the lord John Montgomery, vice-admiraL The 
maritime force which was kept up during the con- 
tinuance of the uege might well be called a " mighty 
navy," though but a small part of it could at any time 
have been employed in blodcading the harbour and 
watching the coast ; toi from authentic documents, the 
munber of vesaelB is known to have been 73S, and the 
mariners 14,956.* Philip, who could undertake no- 
thing for ita relief by land, made great efibrts to throw 
in supplies by sea. To prevent this, Edward erected 
strong works between the town and the seat : they were 
gnarded by archers and Hliogers, who watched the vie 
tnal-boals n^t and day ; " for the people of Boulogne 
used in little boats and bylanders to steal along the' 
shore by night, or in misty weather." Once the admiral 
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oi France came ap, maldng a demoDrtratiMi m if be 
would engage the English fleet, with a view tint a 
flotilk of unall boat! meantime might get into the^toWB ; 
bat the eail of Northampton put him to flig^ widt 
great 1cm, avd mott of the hoata were taken. The 
aiege had continued more than mx weeks, when a Uaile 
• after Eaater, eariy one monii^, thirty Ntvman ^lipa 
'■ and galleys eloded the vigilance of the English fleet, 
Tictudled the town, and efiected their letreat with little 
ornohort. "Fromthattune Ae king canaed die aaoadt 
of the haren to be quite Uoeked up, and die earl of 
Warwick, widi eighty tall ships, aetmed the diamicl 
between Calais and Dover." That admiral got sii^t of 
tvrelve Genoese galleys, aoaroying seventy sail af attmt 
ships, all laden with provisioiM and atorea £w the gar.. 
lisoD; the Genoese fled npon bis tif^nvsk, and the 
whole convoy wu takoi. The Freni^, and the G^ 
noeae in iheir service, were not, however, iSe ; at 
several times during the siege, they destroyed or cap- 
tured fifteen of Edward's beat ships of war. B«trmoat 
of the little rehef that reached the besieged was intro- 
duced by two gallant seamen, Marant and Meatreil bjr 
name, inhslntants of Abbeville. These hiave and en- 
lerpridi^ men " often comforted and reAreshed the Cft* 
liseans, by bringing in to them a-nights provinon in 
I%ht boats, whereby they exposed tbemaelves to moeh 
danger, being often chaced ; but they always escaped : 
and not only so, but in dark nights they would coine n- 
lently in their small hosts to the skirts of the fleet, and 
bore holea through their big vesBels something bd<nr 
the sorfaee of the water, whereby not a few men were 
drowned, the ships being fnU of water, before thej 
could find aleak."* The last hope of the garrison fbOed 
when the earl of Oxford and the lord Waltv Manny, 
on their way with reinforcements from England, inter- 
cepted a French fleet, and carried in as priaca the ahipa 
which were bound for Aeir relief.t 

So much gallantry, and peraeveranoe, and geneKwitj 
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not di^Uyed on both side* at the nege of Calua, diat 
ibo fantariuu of eitbei country miy relmte the detulfl 
«i& a jut feeling of national pride. When Edward 
faad BBOured his conquegt, and a tnice of a few weeks 
had beta made, he embarked for his own country, with 
the queen and ttie Black Prince, and, as usual, ill his 
homeward voyage, encountered dreadfid weather, by 
which many vesKls with all on board were lost, " St. 
Mary,niybleiBedLady,"he is reported to have exclaimed, 
" what dionld be Qie meaning of this, that always in mjr 
pM»ge for France, the winds and seas befriend me, 
bnt on my return to England, I meet with nothing bat 
■toaaa and tempests?" It wss probably (biring the 
dai^cT of this passage that he made a vow of building 
a BMHiastery to the honour of God andonr Lady of Grace, 
if they would gradcnisly bring him safe to land; in 
pOTKUiioe of which vow, he founded the Cistertian ab- 
bey of at. Mary of Grace, (which wss called also BaM- 
minaler and New Abbey,) near East Smilhfleld.* 

The truce was pieced up from time to time, and spim 
•D by divers prorogations, ihongh in Gaacony it was 
little regarded, and in Bretagne still leM, on either part. 
" New," si^s Barnes, " doth king Edward III. seem to 
■taad in die fidl senith of his glories, . • crowned at home 
in his bmily, with a lovely row of hopeful children, and 
kvirtoous and beautiful conaort ,' in his kingdoms, widi - 
peace and foil prosperity ; and abroad he was renowned 
above all the kings of the earth, for his victories by sea 
■ad by Isod, in Scotland, France, uid Bietagne ; for 
set batdes, or taking of towns; for kings sUin, kii^ 
HMted, and kings bUcen captive. Nor was his moder- 
Ktion less admired and commended which he showed in 
refoaing the title and dignity of an emperor. Now, by 
meana irf so honourable a peace, (a truce prolonged 
throt^h several years was felt as such by the people,} 
fiNmded on so many remarkable victories, it seemed aa 
if the golden age was reduced to England, sod a new 
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Mn begnn to Ehine in our horiion ; lo great riehec and 
plentj, the usual BttendanU of conquest, being generalljr 
difiu«ed over the face of the whole land.* For thae 
were few women that were houaekeepen within diia 
land, but the; had aome furniture of household that 
had been brought to them out of France, *b part of the 
spoil : scarce a lady or gentlewoman of any account 
frhicb had not in her possession some precious houae- 
hold stuff, as rich gowns, beds, counterpanes, tiangii^, 
linen, silks, iiirs, cups of gold and ulver, porcelain and 
crystal, bracelets, chains and nedtlaces, brought from 
Caen, Calais, or other dties beyond sea. And yet ■■ 
the Roman historians complain that they were overcame 
by th^luxury and fashions of the nationB they had con- 
quered, so from this time the native candour and aim- 
pKcity of the Et^jlish nation did visiUy impair, and 
pride, superfluity, and vanity, bt^n to lif^ up thai 
hateful heads, till they provoked the Author of the 
world to visit their land also with his awakening ju^ 

The previous history of En^jmd will not justify ns in 
imputing any auch "native candour and simplicity," Ip 
our ancestors, as the honest and simple-hearted historian 
of Bdward III. has here ascribed to them. But the his- 
tory of other countries, as well as of our own, may teach 
us that, upon any great and rapid influx or creadoD of 
wealth, a great change ensues in the manners of the 
people, and that that change is inevitably accompanied 
with great evil. Men's minds receive an impulse which 
is tD)> powerful to be aatutary, and which more easily, 
because it may be feared more naturally, takea the dL 
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reedon of eyil than of good. The regular course of 
quiet and contented industry is nngettled; habits of 
wasteful and emulous expenditure are introduced ; and 
mems for these, when eKtraordinaiy supplies begin to 
fail, must be supplied hj exactions from the- inferior 
classes ; so that while the rich become richer and more 
powerful, the condidon of the poor is rendered, not re- . 
lativel; alone, but actually worse. The wealth brought- . 
from theEast Indies, when the Europeans first established 
themselves on the Malabar coast, produced this effect in 
Portugal ; the spoils of the west produced it in Spain ; 
and the growth of our manufacturing system has made 
vu feel it wofully in these times. But the immediate 
operation of any such rapid prosperity upon the morals 
of a nation is worse, when, as in Edward's age, it is the 
direct result of war, the open and undisguised meed of 
rapine and violence. That king entered into his contest 
with France at first from motives of personal ambition> 
for the recovery of what he deemed his heredit&ry right, 
and he pursued the war upon views of sound policy, 
considering the circumstances in which he was placed; 
but it was rendered popular as soon as it became success- 
fill, by the temptadona which it held out to the bold and 
the rapacious : and it was unquestionably considered by 
the great body of those who were engaged in it, a pre- 
datory war. And as wealth acquired by such means 
never brought with it a blessing to the possessor, so 
wars conducted in that spirit have erer, in the righ- 
teous course of retribution, drawn after them their 
punishment. 

During the truce, a pestilence the most terrible that '■°* 
has ever yel been recorded, beginning in the farthest east, 
and taking its conrse through the Levant, and Italy, and 
Germany, visited France and England. Here it first 
a^ipeared about the beginning of August, in the sea.porls 
of Dorset, Devon, and Somersetshire, from whence it 
reached Bristol. The Gloucestershire men forbade all 
intercourse with the Briatolians : "but this familiar fury, 
says the historian, wanted no medium to introduce it ; 
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fm u the Scripture aaith of the pestilence, thst it walk, 
eth in dArlmets, or iuviBibly, its progreea not being to be 
found out, BO, uneipectedl; uid contraiy to human pre- 
CHitioQ, this plague walked, or rather flew, among the 
Gloace«ter»hire men, whence it went to Oxford, and 
about the first of November it reached London ; finally, 
it spread itself all over l^gland, scattering every where 
mch ruin and desolation, that of all sorts hardly the tenA 
person waa left alive." More than 50;000 persons were 
cnt off by it in one year in London, and a greater num- 
ber in half that time at Norwich. The courts of justice 
were dosed in consideration of this grievous mortality, 
and the session of parliament suspended for more iban 
two year*. The pope, meantime, ceoaed not to exhort, 
by his letters, both the Idngs of England and France to 
a final agreement, " that they might so avoid the severe 
atrolce of God's vengeance, assuring them that all these 
ddngt happened as a punishment for the sins of mankind. 
Having," aaid he, "our confidence in Him, in whoae 
hands are the hearu of kings, we resolve by no means to 
derist from the prosecution of the treaty already begun ; 
hot intend by so much the more effectually and eare- 
ftilly to promote it, by how much the more the miser- 
able state of the world reqnires it at a time, when He, 
who is a jealous God, and the Lord of vengeance, being 
provoked with the multitude of sins, which charity doth 
not cover, hut wrath increases, is consuming it in His 
anger, by the general ravages of an unheard'Of pesti- 
lence." Heu^ed them, therefore, earnestly to come to 
an agreement, kat, " which," said he, " God forlnd, that 
small flock which the Saviour of the world, who wonnd- 
eth and healeth, hath preserved like seed-corn ftom 
this destmction, should now be drowned in the waves of 
commotion, and sw^lowed up in the miserable tempest 
(rf war."* 

The result of tfaii mediation vraa, that Edwud was, 
by theae pioui exhortatiaBs, so far prevailed on- as to 
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send commiBUODera to treat with tliose of the French king. 
The persons appoialed were the bishop of Norwich, the 
earls of Lancaster, Suffolk, and NortbtunptOD, and the 
lords Walter Manny, Robert Boncbier, Ralph Stafford, 
and Richard Talbot. The conference was held between 
Calais and St. Omer's, the bishop of Lyons, the abbot 
of St. Dennis, and two cardinals being present on the 
pope's behalf to moderate between the two parties. The 
French insisted that Calais shoiild be restored ; finding 
that England would on no terms consent to this, they 
then proposed that it should be rased to the ground, 
and this also was as peremptorily refused. At length, 
by the urgent intercession of the moderators, it was 
agreed, that if a final peace (for which conferences were 
to be held) could not be concluded by the September 
following, the crown of France should, by consent of 
both parties, be brought to a certain convenient place 
within that realm, and the right thereto, without any 
odier trial or appeal, be there decided by a pitched 
battle.* Such a resolution is so consonant to the spirit 
of those times, that we may be assured it was proposed 
and accepted in good faidi ; but had it ccme to this, 
there would have been no superior anthority, as in case 
of the ordinary wager by battle, to have enfbrced acqui- 
escence in the result ; and certain it u, Oiat die losing 
party would have acquiesced no longer than till it fonnd 
itaelf strong enoogh to provoke another trial. But 
before the month of September, king Philip died; and 
by repeated negotiations with his successor, king Jean, 
the truce was from time to time prolonged. If Edward 
could have obtained a secure peace for his hereditary 
possessions on the continent, and for Calais, the posses- 
sion of which WAS deemed necessary for his sovereignty 
of the seas, it seems that he would have been contented 
to waive his claims to the crown of France. The heat 
of his ambition had past away with vouth ; and, indeed, 
nothing could add to the glory which he had attained. 
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Knights, not from France only and the nearer puts of 
Europe, but irom distant Armenia, came to decide tlteir 
differences by dn^e combat in his presence. There 
was a splendour attached to hie name, and his court, 
and his round taUe, and his order of the garter, exceed, 
ing that of any other ChriBtian prince since CharLemagne; 
and Windsor became in the romances of the next ge- 
neration what the courts of Arthur and of Chariemagne 
had been in the preceding age, and in other cycles of 



The trace afforded little security for the seas, or the 
sea-coast. Don Luis de Espafia, who died * during the 
siege of Calais, had been succeeded by hia son don 
Carlos de la Cerda, a man as brave and as enterprising 
as himself, and who seems to have inherited his liitter 
cruelty towards the English. The constable of France 
havit^ been made prisoner at Creasy, he was appointed 
to hold the office, and he was also made count of An- 
gouleme ; but at this time he was in command of a 
Spanish fleet, and finding a ready pretext in some of 
those disputes which were continually arising between 
the subjects of maritime nations, be "beset the Brilidi 
sea with a force of forty-four tall men of war." En- 
countering with ten English merchant ships, ladeu'with 
wine from Gascon;, they boarded, won, rifled, and sunk 
them ; and many more evils they did about the coasts 
of Aquitaine and England, as firing ships which they 
found at anchor, robbing and killing onr merchants, 
and what othet' Englishmen fell into their hands. At 
length they entered the harbour of Sluya. The mischief 
they had done was very great f, and much more they 
threatened ;. for, collecting a great armament in the 
Flemish ports, they talked, like their ) 
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tile snnada, of oothing less than the inviuion and con- 
quest of England.* , Edward had the more TeasoD to 
complain of this, because he had sought to confirm the 
dd rations of amity and con8«^;uinit; which hod 
existed between the royal families of Caatille and Eng- 
land; and his daughter Joan, having been espoused by 
proxy to ^e prince B. Pedro, had died in Spain, on 
her w^ to join him, of the pestilence, so that the prince 
who came to meet her and solemnise the espoiuabf, 
followed her corpse to its funeral ; . . a happy deliverance 
far her, and the firtt tragic ciTcumstance in the tragical 
hiatory of Pedro the Cruel. Two years had not clapaed 
since her death, and Pedro, during that interval, had 
■acceeded to the throne. Well, therefore, might Edward 
fed the more aggrieved, by hostilities which he felt on 
his part to have been wholly unprovoked, and which 
were carried on in a spirit as insolent fa it was cruel. 

He made preparations, therefore, not only for the 
defence of the sea-coaat, but for goit^, in person, tn 
aeek die enemy and give them battle on the seas. This 
determination was announced to the two archbishops, 
and they were enjoined, with processions, prayers, masses, 
o&rings, and odier solemnities, by which they deemed 
the Lord might be propitiated, to call upon Him who is 
the ^ver of all victory, and who had of late so signally 
extended the right hand of his protection over the En- 
^ish army. A fleet of fifty ships and pinnaces was 
collected, and Edward embarked at Sandwich, with the 
Black Prince^ then in the twentieth year of hia age, the 
earls of Lancaster, Northampton, Warwick, Salisbury, 
Arundel, Huntingdon, Gloucester, and other lords and 
knights, with their several retinues, and a good number 
of stont archers, on whom the English at this time ' 
placed as mnch reliance in naval warfare as in the 
Add. On the 39th of August, about the hour of 
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" madDB, he fdl in wiih them off the couta of Rye'utd 
Wincbebea. There is no mentioii of galleys on either 
fide in the action that ensued ; though Edward had two 
yeara before obtained twelve from Genoa, equipped and 
manned there*, and had appointed Amerigo de Favia 
to the command of all his gatleya, and of all on board, 
•rbalislers as wdl as seamen.f The Spaniards eeem to 
have discovered that sijch vessels were not well adapted 
for the British seas, and to have relied, as they did two 
centuries later, on the superior strength and magnitude 
of their shipe. There b^sn a fierce engagement between 
the two fleets, the Bpanish huge catracks easily over- 
looking the EngUsh vessels, and almost oveiwhebning 
diero with a storm of cross-bow shot, stones, timbers, 
and bars of iron, that flew incessantly from thw h^h 
built castles. But the archers of England pierced their 
arhalietera with a farther reach dian they could strike 
^ain, . . one of the advantages of the arrow over the 
quarrel X being, that it w«it much Airther, and with k 
surer aim. Out bowmen thus compelled them to appear 
more rarely on the decks, obliging those, also, who 
fought on the hatches, to Cover themselves vrith pluiks 
snd tables, and fetching down with their " willed mes- 
sengers" puch as threw atones from the tops of thdr 
ships. " And then," continues the historian of this 
martial r^gn, " after a long and doubtful fight, the 
English men of arms began to hoard the Spanish ves- 
sels with swords, lances, halberds, snd battle-axes in 
their hands, cnidly slaying and tumbling overboard all 
they met with, to make room for new guests wtucb 
king Edward had brought with him for that purpose." 
When evening dosed, sevenleeo § of the enemies' ships 
had. been taken, " when, all out of season," says (dd 
Joshua, who would have stopt the sun and moon Au 
day if he might, " envious night cune on to befriend 
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the SfMBiATdi, but (o deprive the ^n^ish of an sbny. 
IWe knd mtire victory. For hereby they were fain 
W cast utchor, and to desist ^m punuii^ their good 
b^nningB, being forced to abandon a farther trial till 
the next day. And, therefore, aa auppoBtng nothing 
done to purpose, while any thing Temained iind<nie 
they fell to dressing their own wounded, but flung the 
miierable Spaniards into that sea whereon they had so 
lately trcipasied." * This was no doubt coniidered as 
«n act of due though dTeadfnl letalialion. 

" Then having tiAen thdr repast, and set the watch, 
they waited for the morning ; but being freshly appa- 
rel^ for fi^t, when day came, they looked about all 
orec the aeaa, bat saw no sign of any thing to resist 
than, for Don Carlos had escaped with the remainder 
of his fleet under cover of the darkness." The Englitli 
lost no ship in this great victory, but it was not oh^ 
tained without great loss of lives. The king, we are told, 
(bought it too dearly purchased with that of air John 
GoldeAoroQgh, " a young kn^t of great valour, of 
comely dupe and noUe deportment," who was maA 
lamented by Edward and by the Black Prince, " to 
whom he was always very dear, upon the account of his 
exCnordinary qualities, and almost equal age, and con- 
fwioity of vriU and inclination." No fewer than four- 
Mcore youths, who had distinguished themselves in this 
actim, were rewarded with the honour of knighthood. 
The fleet then returned ; and it was not long before 
conanissitmen were sent to Flanders to treat for an ac 
GoinmodatioD with the Spaniards at Sluya, and in other 
parts of that country, as if it were with thefn and not 
with the Spanish government that the war had arisen; 
and was to be terminated.f Hostilities se«n to have 
ceaaed herewith ; and nest year a peace was made be- 
tween the two crowns for twenty years. ^ 

Meanwhile, though the truce with France was not 
ended, " each party took the h^berty, as they saw ad- i.n 
1351 
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ymtagfi, to enterprise somewhat upon the other." In 
one enterprise from Calais, the Icing's cousin, Henry 
duke of Lancaster, (the first Englishman who bore 
the title of duke, the Black Prince, as duke of Cornwall, 
excepted,) burnt the Buburbs of Boulogne to the very 
walls J and, failing in an attempt upon the town itself, 
by reason that his scaling ladders were too short, fired 
all the vcimU in the haven : he did the same at Esta. 
pies, and upon his circuit back burnt above 100 vessels 
in the inland porta.* The difterences which gave oo. 
CBuon to these inroads were soon adjusted, and a &r- 
ther truce agreed on, with this honest condition, diat 
either king might renounce it whenever he pleased. 
During this kind of insecure peace those who infested 
the seas were considered as pirates, and seem indeed to 
have had no pretension to any better appellation. A 
squadron of seven men of war, with certain pinnaces to 
attend them, was fitted out under sir Thomas Cook and 
sir Richard Toltlesham to scour the coasts of Picardy 
and Normandy; and this service was successfully per- 
formed.'!' But though at this time the reputation which 
Edward had obtained by hia, naval victories was such 
that he was called king of the sea 1^, and his naval force 
was at this time greater than at any earlier or later part 
of his reign, the country was not secure from tlie threat 
•■ of invasion nor from the fear of it. The enemy made 
preparations for invading the Isle of Wight, with the 
intention of fortifying themselves there; and, probably, 
in hope of compelling the EngUsh to give up Calais in 
exchange for it : all the inhabitants capable of bearing 
arms were thereibre arrayed, and beacons made ready, 
and orders given that no provisions should be exported 
from the island. § The alarm extended beyond those 
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places which were immediately on the coast ; and so 
auuiy of the inhabitants of Winchestes removed from 
that dtj, alleging, as their motive, not the fear of 
danger, but the pressure of those charges to which they 
were liable for local and maritime defence, that the 
dtj was left in a state of insecurity bj this desertion ; 
and all such perBons were ordered to return thither, on 
pain of having their goods distrained.* 

Unhappily for France these protracted truces, and the ^.d, 
iiritaldon produced on both sides by mutual infractions, IS5S. 
aided in open war, in another invasion of that kingdom, 
not by Edward himself, but by his son, the most heroic 
i)^me in English history, . . Edward the Black Prince ; 
and in another victory, more gbrious in its circum, 
stances, if that were possible, to English valour, than the 
battle of Cressy, and more disastrous in its results to 
France. The three estates, who took upon themselves 
the government after the capture of the king, prepared 
two, great fleets, in the hope of rescuing him on his pas, 
sage to England. He was " in a good ship, by himself, 
lest he should conceive any ofience or molestation;" 
this being conformable to that highly honourable re- 
spect with which he had been treated from the time of the 
battle ; but 200. men-aUarms and 2000 archers kept 
close beside him ; and the Black Prince, who was in die 1 357. 
fleet, sailed with such a force, that, thoagh they were 
eleven days on the passage from Gascony to Sandwich, 
no attempt was made to intercept them.f 

This victory led to no peace, thoi^h the pope, with 
a view of embarrassing Edward, and thereby conroUing 
bim to close upon any terms his dispute with France, 
demanded of bim the arrears of the tribute which Ipng 
John had promised, and which had not been paid since 
his time, 1 40 years hayit^ elapsed. " But he, who, be- 
sides his own courageous heart, had both a more>loving 
clergy and loyal baronage than had that unfortunate king 
John, answered, wisely and roundly, that he woold uevef 
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pay tribute to any mortal whatNever, because he held 
his kingdom, and would continne to hold it, fVeely, itid 
iridiout Bol^tion to any one, but only to Almighty 
God."* A truce, however, was made tiU Midsummer, 
1339, and one for ten years with Scotland, by which 
Sarid, the king of Scotland, obtained his liberty ; and 
at die expiration of which tenn " the Scotch might be 
&ee to choose peace or war, as they ahonld like beet." 
Till now, whatever truce had been proclaimed between 
die two nations, it had never been entirely observed, but 
had been continually interrupted, " eidier by the rob- 
beries of the borderere on land, or the piracies of pri- 
vate men by lea." These hostilitieB were chiefly on 
the part of th% Scotch, who had most to. gain by them, 
and were properly considered as the acts of mose- 
troopers and pirates, not as national ounces. Juat at 
the time when the two kings were concluding this ten 
years' truce, with a ancere desire of peace, three Scotch 
pirates, in vessels of such force, that they had with 
them no less than 300 chosen men-rof-arma, infested 
the coasta, and committed great depredations upon the 
Eng^h merchant shipsj but about the autumnal equi- 
nox " there arose a hi^ and strong wind, which drove 
them and many Enghsh vessels also, as well of war as 
othen, altogether into Yarmouth haven, where it pleased 
God the Scots were taken every man, and brought to 
a just account for all their piraries," + If English ships 
of war had not been driven thither by the some stress of 
weather, they might have remained there in defiance of 
any local force. 
A.D. The captive king of France had agreed upon termi 
1359. of peace, and ngned and sealed the agreement ; but the 
three estates and the dauphin refused their consent, 
and Edward prepared once more for invading that un- 
fortunate country. While the preparations were going 
on, he, and die Black Prince his son, visited most of 
the celebrated shrines in England, oaring up prayert 
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every where for a bleauug upon their arms, or for an 
honourable and lasting peace. And one day when they 
were in Westminster Abbey, Tiaidng the monuments irf 
tluai predecewors and ancestors, the king chose s plscft 
for his own burial^ hard by the shrine of Edward the 
Confesgor, charging the prioce and his other children, 
upon hb blessing, that when it ahould please God to call 
him out of this transitory life to a better, diey should 
lay his body there.* It is worthy of notice, that portable 
mills, whidi Pompeo Targona, one of ^inols's engi- 
neers, is swd to have invented, or some German a little 
later, and which were introduced into the French army 
in the peniiuular war by Marshal Marmont, made part 
of the camp equipment of Edward and ^e English 
chiefs at this time.f They had also leathern boats, 
which being light <^ carriage were easil; transported, 
and were capable each of carrying three men. J 

While ICdward was in the heart of France, at the ^• 
head of a most formidable army, the French had fitted '^ 
out a fleet of ISO sail under the count of St. Pol, who, 
landing at Rye and at Hastings, " spoiled the towns, slew 
the people, and did much harm to the poor fishers." 
They made a descent also at Windielsea on 8L 
Mathias's day, wherei even in the church, fliey killed 
all whom th^ found, without regard to age or ses, 
excq>t inch women as they reserved for worse than 
death. But there they tarried so long that the cotmtry 
was ronsed ; some 400 of them were slain before they 
could reach their ships ; and naval aid also arrived in 
time to capture thirteen of their vessels, but not to 
rescue the women whom these wretches had reserved 
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alive. The horhtrs which, had heen perpetrated excited' 
great alarm throughout England, and ;et greater in- 
dignation. Orders were given that along the vhole 
coast, Bud even as far inland as BriBto), all ships should 
be drawn aBhure, far enough to be deemed perfectly 
aecure, but not, however, to be dismantled but iept 
ready for service.* Great exertions were made. A de- 
cree came forth for arraying all men between the ages of 
sixteen and sixty, of whom " the lustiest and best 
armed, and the tall archers, were to be sent to the ling's , 
admirals at the Cinque-ports, for the defence of the 
kingdom. Spiritual indulgences were granted to aU who 
went to sea gainst the enemy, and particularly this, that 
every one might choose his confessor at his pleasure." 
The bishops also, themselves, the ahhots and priors, 
rectors, vicarB, chaplains, and all clergy whatsoever, 
..were ready on the land to defend the country, some as 
men-of-armSj'and others as archers, by injunction of the 
church ; and every beneficed person who could not him- 
self serve was bound to maintain a substitute : for the 
loss of population in the pestilence was at this time so 
recent, that every hand was wanting for the defence of 
the country. The city of London, with a spirit worthy 
of that martial age, fitted out a fleet of eighty sail to 
revenge upon the coasts of France, . . though not, it is to> 
behopedjinthe same way,. .the outrages which had heen 
committed at Winchelsea. This expedition scoured the 
aeas from Boulogne to Harfleui, and wasted all that part 
of Normandy lying between flie Seine and the Bre^.t 
The French were now too wary to engage with king 
Edward in the field, though he marched to Paris, and, 
drawing up his army before that city, sent heralds to 
the regent, Charles dute of Normandy, demanding 
battle, and pledging himself, if he should lose the day, 
never more to assume any right or title to the crown of 
France. That prince not only refused the challenge, 
but forbade any man, on pain of death, to issue out of 
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the barriers without his order : " so well," aaya BarneB*,' 
" had he, who was afterwarda eumamed the Wise, 
learned how to deal with this English Hannibal, not only 
by the example of the old Roman Fabius, but of hia own 
father and grandllither, whose frequent and great losses, 
proceeding from their too forward courage, taught him 
now to oppose a shield to this conquering sword, and 
not put his last stake to the fortune of a battle." Ed. 
ward had made a vow never to return to England till he 
should have brought France to hia terms, either by fair 
means or by force. He had retired towards Brelagne, 
itaeaning to settle the affairs of that duchy and refresh 
his army there, and then, at the latter end of the summer, 
to return, and lay formal siege to the capital. Neoeasity, 
however, compelled the regent to offer terras When be 
had marched as far as Charlres ; and Edward's kinsman, 
the duke of Lancaster, a man of the most approved 
courage and conduct, " with coitrteous words and sage 
persuasions," adyised him not to repel the reasonable 
conditions which the French were now contented to 
agree to, seeing that, by the kind of war wherein he Was 
now engaged, " his soldiers only gained, and he himself 
consumed his treasures ; and, further, he m^ht war in 
this sort all the days of his life before he could attain to 
his intent, and perhaps lose in one day more than he had 
gained in twenty years." This was the counsel of ft 
brave and wise man ; for none better understand the 
uncertainty of war than those who have had most es. 
perience in it, and are most capable of profiting by 
what tbey have seen. Such fair and subtle Words, Bays 
Froissart, that the duke of Lancaater said in good in:, 
tentipn, and for the welfare of the king and all his 
subjects, converted the king, by the grace of the Holy 
Spirit, who was the chief worker in this case. For 
while the ambassadora were treating for thia peace, and 
had no favouTBble answers, there suddenly came on 
such a tempest of thunder, lightning, idn^ and hail, to 
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Avhidi the amy were exposed, that it seemed as if the 
world would have ended. "' Many men and horses were 
killed h; the hiiJ, , . some accounts have said thoti. 
■ands. Certain it is, the hurt was so gteat, and the 
. storm, in all ita drcnmstances, so awful, that the haugh- 
■iest hearts quailed, and the bravest were stricken 
with religious fear. The king himself was smitten in 
QOnscience, and b^;an, perhaps, for the first time, to. 
apprehend that, however rightful he might deem his 
claims, a heavy responsibility might be incurred to hn 
<^reator and hia Judge, for Qie means by which he had 
prosecuted it. Turning his face toward the cathedral 
church, which was dedicated to the Vii^n Mary, he 
made a vow that he would consent to the conditions of 
peace. While this devotional feeling was fresh, he eased 
his mind by a confeGsiou of his sins ; and peace was 
forthwith concluded, with the eincere hope and inten_ 
tion on his part that it might be lasting." * 

The king of France was then set at hberty, after four 
years' captivity, giving hostages for such part of his 
ransom as waa not immediately paid, and among them 
his SOD the duke of Ai\jou. It is proof of no ordinsiy 
generosity in both these Icings, that their intercourse, 
under circumstances so little likely to have produced 
such an effect, should have led to a true friendship. 
When they had finally sworn to the peace in the church 
of St. Nicolas at Calais, and the Pax was to he kissed, 
" by which eernnony waa signified that the peace of 
Chriat, whose image was before th em, was from thenceforth 
to remain between them, . . the French king, to whom it 
waa first presented, refused it, in courtesy, till Edward 
should have taken it; and the king of Engjand declining 
it in the same spirit, both at the same time rose from 
their knees, and, . . with an impulse of sincerity more 
impressive to the beholders than any cerenRiny could 
have been, ■ . instead of the Pax, they kissed each other, 
with hearty demODstrationa of a mutual friendship." 
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Oathf vete Uken by the two eldest Bons of En^nd and 
Ttince, and the chief lords of both realms, that they 
would, to the utmost of their power, belp to preserve 
the peace, and that l}ie injuriea on both udei should 
never more be borne in mind. In th^ diaposition they 
parted. And Edward showed bo much courteay to the 
hostages, that he allowed them to go over to Calais, and 
from thence, "being near home," visit their friends,and 
hasten the payment of the ransom ; requiring only that 
they should always letum to that fortress on the fourth 
evening. The duke of Anjou abused this confidence ; 
and, unknown to his companions, "look the opportunity ^' 
to ride clear off, neither well considering his father's 
honour nor his own ; whereat king Jean was infinitely 
displeased." * 

That king had determined upon making a crusade ; and 
while preparations for it were going on, he informed his 
council that it was first'hia intention to cross the Channel 
and pay a visit to his brother of England and the queen 
his aister, . . for by those appellations be was wont alwaya 
to call them after bis release. " They of his council," 
Ktya Proissart, " could not make him vary from that 
purpoae, and yet they counselled him sore to the con. 
trary, divers of his prelates and barons saying, that 
he took on him a great foUy, so to put himaelf in the 
danger of the king of England." But he made answer, 
"Sirs, let me beheve my own judgement! I have found 
in the king of England my brother, and in the queen and 
their children, so much buth and honour, that I cannot 
praiw them too much ; wherefore I doubt me nothing of 
them, but that they will be to me right courteous and 
tnie frienda in all cases." He said also that he wished 
to confer with king Edward about the crusade, and aln 
to excuse his son the duke of Anjou. This was, no 
doubt, the moving motive ; for feeling his honour 
wounded, he wished to prove bis own generosity by 
showing how entirely he confided in that of the English 
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'■ king. Ihuing iid» visit he was seized with a mortal 
' illness, and died at the Savoy palace in London, greatly 
n^jretted by Edward and his family. The personal 

friendship between them had served to counteract that 
Itrong feeling of nstioiial animosity which the long 
Cotuee of hostilities hail produced in both countries, and 
which became Btronger as the difibrences between them 
became more marked ; for at this time it was, that, after 
dlree centuries, the language of the English people 
finally prevailed over that of thdr Norman conquerors, 
itbeingordaincdjattheauitof thecommoDB, "thatmenof 
law should plead their causes and write their actions and 
plaints in the English tongue, and not in the French, as. 
they had been accustomed to do ever since the Conquest; 
and that schoolmasters should teach their scholars to 
construe their lessons in Enghsh, and not in French." * 
At the same lime that English was thus estabhshed by' 
law, Chaucer, by the higher authority of genius, set upon 
it his sterling stamp, and breathed into Enghsh poetry a 
spirit, which, through all changes of time and taste, |it 
has continued to preserve. Largely as our mixed speech 
has drawn from the French, not only in its vocabulary, 
but in its idiomatic fonns, there are no two European 
languages that differ more essentially in character ; and 
that difference, by its eEfects upon the literature of «ach, 
has materially contributed to produce the marked dif- 
ference of character between the two nations.f 
When the war was renewed, France had a powerful ma. 
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ritime ally in the king of Castllle, Henrique 11., who hav- 
ing been defeated hj the Black Prince in the great battle 
of Najara, nearly on the same ground where, in our own 
days, the not less signal battle of Vitloria was gained by 
BridBh TalouT, had afterwards recovered the throne, and 
secured himself in its poeseesionby the death of his bro- 
ther king Pedro. An embassy was going at this time from ' 
Edward tothe dukeof Bretagne; and as there was some'" 
likelihood of encountering the French aud Spaniards at 
Gea, a considerable fleet was sent with it, under the lord 
Guy Brian, " an experienced commander both by sea and 
land, and one of the most illustrious order of the gar- 
ter ;" with him was joined sir Richard Stutry, and many 
other valiant captains, with a choice number of archers. 
Prince Thomas ofWoodstock was on board, then about 
sixteen years of age, afterwardgcoustable of England, and 
duke of Gloucester, under which title he acted a turbn. 
lent part in the history of England, and left an unhappy 
name. It was well for them that they went in force, 
though they did not fall in with the enemieswhom they 
apprehended i for there were disputes pending between 
the English and the Flemingi, of that kind which were 
owitinually arising between merchant adventurers who 
were probably equally ready on either side to act as 
pirates whenever a tempting opportunity presented itsdf. 
A large Flemish fleet, under Hans Pieterszoon, had been 
at Rochelle, and there taken in their lading of wine; on 
their nay homeward they touched at a port in Biiett^ne, 
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called La Bk]re, for which port the Engliih were bound; 
and baring infonnstiDn of thii, the Flemings waited for 
them there widi the determination of giving them battle, 
. . an opportunity for which they had long desired.* The 
Dngliah knew not at first who they were; but aedng 
that a hostile greeting was intended fbr them, they made 
ready for receiving it acoordingly. " So there began a 
fieroe and terrible medley." The Fleminga were mote 
in number, and better provided for action, in bo far (hat 
they were waiting for it. The English had the advaiu 
tage of having been fitted out wholly for purposea of 
war ; but for this also the Fleminga were well furnished 
with men. It was one of those actions frequent in 
diat age, both by land and by sea, in which, giving fiill 
way to mutual animosity, both aidea disregarded all 
resources of art and skill, and trosted the decision to 
mere strength of heart and hand. The shipa wei« 
fastened to each other with grappling irons; and aftaa 
severe battle of three hours, every Flemish ship, twenty- 
five in number, was captured, after a great carnage on 
both sidei.f The king of England was wonderfully 
pleased at this unexpected success; and so much the 
more, because the FlemiiigB had been the aggressOTS, < 
and gave the first occasion, and yet were so entirely de. 
fealed. He sent their admiral to the Tower, and ordered 
oat a fleet " to make sharp war upon all the merchants 
of Flanders, and to block up their ports; being," says 
his historian, " resolved by any means to pull down the 
pride of those people who had thus presumed to begin 
a war against him." This did not continue long. The 
men of Ghent, Bruges, and Ypres, (which, forlorn as its 
appearance now is, was then one of the moat induatrions 
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and prosperous cities in Europe,) held a council, snd 
conclnded it was most for their interest to be at peace 
with England, and not any longer to have the displeasure 
of king Edvard, for the sake of their lord the earl of 
FlanderSj who was now aguin wholly for the French." 
All the great towns of Flanders agreed in this, and sent 
' deputies into England to treat for peace ; peai^e was 
accordingly concluded, and the prisoners released, to 
the satisfaction of all parties except the earl, whos6 
subjects had thuB diou^t proper to nc^tiate for 
ihemselvea.' 

This was the last of Edward's naval victories. Hii 
day had been long and glorious; but his evening was 
overcaat. " It seems," says Bamea, who, in minutely 
recording the eventa of his ]ife, had contracted a per. 
(onal legard for the hero of his tale, . . a natural and 
elevating feeling, wherehy we are enabled, as it were, 
to form friendships with the dead, . . " it seems that God 
Almighty waa willing to prepare this glorious monarch 
by some sensible affliction for his final dissolution; and 
that he might, by observing his own weakness, fall to a 
dtte consideration of God's power, and learn to despise 
the false grandeur and painted glories of the world. He 
was pleased from this time to blast both his maturest 
coonaels and his strongest pr^arations ; whereby, as a 
father doth his child. He weaned bim tVom Aeddights 
and allurements of this life, and directed him to seek 
after abetter. From henceforward we shall see his great 
web of victories continually to unravel, and the strong 
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Epring of his eucc«sB to run backward with much more 
speed ihan ever it was wound up." 
A.D. The people of GascoDf and Foictou had soUciled 
1373. Edward both hy their letters and by sir Guiechard. 
Dangle, that if he conld not spare one of the princes, 
his sons, yet at least he would eend them the earl of 
Pembroke, whom, next to the princes, they loved and 
honoured most, for the eicperience they had had of his. 
courage and conduct. To thja the ting consented; and 
the earl, whose ^t viie had been a daughter of the 
king's, was appointed accordingly to the command in 
^quitaine. Edward consulted about the expedition 
chiefly with sir Guiscbard, gs being a Poictevin lord, in 
whose judgment and fidelity he had entire confidence; 
nor was that confidence misplaced, though Guischard 
committed a fatal error in advidng the king not to send 
a great force from£ngUnd, because he might rely upon 
the loyalty of his subjects beyond sea. " When once 
pay lord of Pembroke appears," says he, " he will find 
a good army in the field to join him. ■ We shall make 
up 400 or 500 spears at least: with their several retinues, 
all ready to live and die for your service, so they may 
hare their wages duly paid them." ..." Sir Guischard, 
sir Guischard ! " replied the king, " l«ke you no care for 
gold and silver to maintain the war, when you are oncp 
come thither ; for, 1 thank God, I have enough ; and 
I am well content to employ it in that merchandise, 
seeing that it toucheth me and my realm." There went 
with the earl of Pembroke the lords GrandisMi and 
Touchet, sir Thomas of St Albans, sir John Lswton, sir 
Simon Whilaker, sir John Curzon, sir Robert Beanfut, 
and sir John Grimstone, all English knights, beaidea.the 
Poictevins, . lord Guischard Dangle, the lord of Penan, 
the lord of Mortagne, sir Aymery de Tarse, and others. 
They repaired to Southampton, where they tarried 
fifteen days, in expectance of a wind : " then had they 
wind at will, and so entered into their ships, and de> 
partedfrom the haven in the name of God and St.Georgej" 
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, ." hut most certainlj," says Bamec,' " in an unlucky 

For kingCharlea of France, " who knew the most part 
of all the council in England," was well informed now 
as to what force was sent, and whither it was bound ; 
and as be had sent land forces to assist the king of 
Castille, he obtained from &at ally a strong navy, con- 
sisting of forty great ships and thirteen barks, well 
trimmed, and furnished with engines and with men. 
Ambrosio Boccanegra was adnural of this fleet, a Genoese 
in the CaatiUian service ; and he had with him Cabeza 
de Vaca, Ruydiaz de Rojas, and another chief whom 
Froissart calls Ferrant de Pyon.* These lay at an- 
chor about Rochelle and the Isle of RIie^, knowing that 
the English and Foictevins intended there to land ; and 
when the earl of Pembroke arrired off the port, and 
perceived the enemy awaiting him, lie saw that it was too 
late to avoid them, and that he must needs give them 
battle, though " the match was nothing equal, neitherin 
numbers of men, nor bulk, norstrength of ships." How- 
beit they comforted themselves and armed, and put 
-themselves in good order, their archers before them,reiMly 
to fight. According to Froissart, who derived his ac-. 
count of this action from persons who were engaged in 
it, the Spaniards had cannon in their ships :. but it is 
remarkable, that tbougb he expressly mentions them, he 
says nothing of the effect that they produced ; and it 
appears from his relation that they trusted to the 
old artillery, . . great stones, bars of iron, and balls of 
lead, 'iiAnon," says the chronicler, " they began to 
approach, making great noise : the great ships of Spain 
took the wind, to fetch their turn on the Bnglish shipS) 
whmn they but little feared, and so came with a fuU sail 
on them; so thus, at the beginning, there was great cry 
and noise of the one and other, and the Englishmen 
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bare themKlves right well ; and the earl of Pemhroke 
knighted several of hii young esquiiea for bonoor, and 
reminded hie people that these were Spaniards, ovet 
whom they bad triumphed ao rignally at N^jara. . . There 
was a great battle and a hard: the EngliBhmeu had 
mau^ to do ; and, aa I have heard reported," Btya 
Froisaart, " by them that were there, the EDglithmen 
and FdcteTiDB desired greatly to acquire praise in arms, 
and there were never men that did more valiantly; for 
they were but few people in regard to the Spaniards, 
and also far less number of ships, andlessindze; there- 
fore it might well be marvelled how they endured ao 
long: but the noble Icnighthood that was in them re- 
oomforted them, and held them in their strength ; and 
if they had been like in ships, the Spaniards had taken 
but little advantage of them. They bdd themselves so 
dose together, that none durst abide their strokes, unless 
ihey were well aimed and pavaised ; but the casting 
down of blocks of lead, great stones, and bars of iron, 
hurt and troubled them marvellously sore, and wounded 
divers knighta and squires." 

Thia action was in sight of Rochelle, In the mouth 
of die channel leading to that city. The inhabitanbi 
were at that time subjects of the king of England ; but 
they were disafiected, and this the Spaniards knew. No 
effort, therefore, was made to assist his fleet, and the 
action continued till night, when the fleets separated ahd 
caat anchor, the English having lost two barges, laden 
with provisionsi all the men on board which were put 
to death. Unequal as the contest was, the weaker party 
made no attempt to escape a renewal of it, either be- 
cnue they boped for succour from the city, or because 
they were too higb>minded to fly from any danger how. 
ever great. Jehan de Hardanne, who was seneschal 
of Rochelle, called upon the mayor, Jehan Chauderon, 
and the chief burgesses, to mnster the strength of the 
people, and in such vessels as were there to go and aid 
their countrymen and. allies, who all the day had ao 
valiantly fought with thdr enemiei. But they, " who had 



no mind to any sueh matter, replied, that tbey liail 
eaough to do to keep the town ; that they were not men 
for the Bea, and could therefore do no service ogainM 
the SpaniardB upon the water ; but that tf the battle were 
on the land, they would then gUdly bear a part in it." 
Wheii no representations of the seneschal could prevail 
over thie dispositiooj he and the seigneurs de Tannay- 
bouton, Mesaire Jaques de Surgeres, and Messire Maubrun 
de Linierea placed a sufficient garrison in the castle, 
armed themselves, and, withsuch men aa would accompany 
them (an incansidenble number), went on board four 
barka, and at daybreak, when the tide served, went out 
and jomed the earl of Fembrdie. He (hanked theiA 
beattily for iheir good will ; and when Ihey told him how 
the Rochellers had refiised to come to his assistance, he 
answered and said, " Well, then, we must abide the 
grace of God and the event of fortune; and I trust 
we ahall find a time to make these men of Rocbelle 
me their ill dealing." 

Early in the morning, wheu the flood began, the 
Spaniards weighed anchor, and with sound of trumpet 
set themselves in order, as they had done the day before, 
and took advant^e of the wind to' close in the EngUsh. 
They and the Ppictevhis prepared to receive them, and 
drew together, and set their archers before them. The 
enemy, whobe ol^ect it was to engage as soon as possible in 
close combat, where the number and height of thdr 
ships gave them a sure advantage, succeeded in grappling 
with the English vessels : the action, nevertheless, con- 
tinued till three in die afternoon. Already sir Aymery 
de Tarse and air John Lawton had fallen by the earl's 
side. The earl's ihip was now grappled by four Spanish 
ships; Cabeza deVaea being in one, and Ferrant de Pyon 
in another of them. On bU sides it was boarded: lord 
Tonchet, rir Simon Whittaker, and the seigneur Jehan 
de Mortagne were kiUed, the earl himaelf was made 
prisoner, and with him wrGuischard, sir Robert Beau- 
fort, sir John Curion, and nr John Grimstone; and all 
on board either suffered the same fate or worse. Other 
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BhipH ttiU msintftined the struggle ; but at last sll were 
overmastered, so that none escaped being either taken 
or bIau. But when the Spaniards had taken the raulcn, 
they slew no more varleta; for the maaten prayed fijt 
their people, and entreated that they would spoie 
them, saying, they would pay ransom for all. The 
ship which had the money oh board for payment of 
the soldiers, to the amount of 30,000/., was annlc ; and 
yet great treasure is said to have fallen into the hands 
of the couquerora. " But this was nothing compantlde 
to the losa which England sustained in the death and 
captote of so many distinguished persons ; and yet tlw 
SI consequences of this day were far greater tlun the 
loss itself. King Edward received here the greatest bknr 
that ever he had felt ; for this discomfiture drew afUr 
it the loss of all that he had ever possessed in France, 
dther by inheritance ot conquest, fiayonne, Bouideanz, 
«)d Cslaia only excepted." • 

" All that day," says Froissart, " which was the vig3 
of St. John the Baptist, and all that night, and the next 
day till it was noon, the Spaniards lay at anchor before 
Bochelle, triumphing and making great Joy. And wfaoi 
noon was past, and the tide came on, they weighed 
anchor, and spread ttieir sails, and so departed with ■ 
merry ooiae of trumpets and clarions ; their masts and 
fore decks being adorned with long atreamers, and rich 
pennons, and standards, emblazoned with the anna of 
Castille, which made a glorious show aa they waved 
about in the wind; and it was beautiful to behold 
them," + After a passage which was protracted by con- 
trary "winds, they arrived at Santander; and there they 
brought their prisoners into the castle, bound in chains, 
after the Spanish manner, says Barnes, of treating thdr 
captives, which was far from that courteoDS and more 
humane way of intercourse held between the Freifeh, 
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En^ish, and Scotch of those days. They received; 
however, very different treatment from the king, vho, 
what ^ey were brought to BnrgoB, sect his eldest son, 
the infante Don Jnan, to meet them, and entertained 
them honourably, though he soon placed them in asfe 
custody, . . as one who waa not conscious enot^h of-honour 
in himself to repose any trust in that of others. Pem- 
broke was confined in the castle of Curiel awhile, till 
he and Gnischard, the seigneur de Penan, and some 
others, were delivered over to Bertrand du Gueaclin, 
that their ransom might be accounted in payment of.the 
■urn due to him for his services, . . the price of Hen- 
rique's kingdom, and of his brother Pedro's hlood. 
Many of the other chiefs died in captivity ; there were 
among them, according to the Spanish account, seventy 
knights who wore gilt spurs.* 

From this time one ill success' followed another, the 
king of France followiog up his advantages wisely and 
vigoroDsly, and the constable Bertrand du Guesdin, 
being the greatest commander whom France produced 
during the middle ages. In the course of the same 
year, Du Guesdin laid siege to Thenars, into which 
place most of the lords who still remained true to Eng- 
land had retired. The siege was closely pressed, great 
engines, which played against the town night and day, 
having been brought Either from Poictiers and'Ro- 
chelle; till at length the hesi^ed proposed a truce for 
diemselves and their land till the ensuing Michaelmas ; 
tliey in the mean time to send to their lord the king of 
England, and certify him of their condition ; and if 
they were not by that time succoured, either by him or 
by one of his' aons in person, the; engaged then to yidd 
themselves to the obedience of the French king. The 
proposal was accepted, and the French lords departed 
from before Tbouars in consequence ; for each party 
■eems to have acted in this case with a just reliance 
upon the good &ith of the other. When the messengers 
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arriTed is England, and Edward undentood from their 
report '/ with how lAtk war he had lost the places and 
countries that had cost him 80 much to win/' heobeervedj 
that he had never known a king leet addicted to ftaoi 
than king Charles V.; who, neverthelesB, had given him 
more trouble than both his warlike predecesBOrs. And 
he dechtred, that he woold cross the aeaa in such strengA 
aa to be able to give battle to die whole power of 
Fnmce ; nor would he ever return to England tdU he 
had recovered all that he had lost, or, with the residue, 
lost himself in the endeavour. Tlua resolution was soch 
as might have been expected from Edward, and su^ 
as became him. Ambition had ceased to be his ruling 
passion : nnce he made peace at Chartres he seems to 
have been sincerely desirous of maintaining it, and to 
have had no other motive for war than the just one of 
preserving what that peace was to have secured to him, 
and of protecting his adherents. 

A summons was sent through the realm, requiring 
all men of a .certain age and degree to repair in anna 
to Sandwich and the adjacent ports b^ an appointed day, 
there to take the seas with the king and his sons, the 
Black Prince, John of Gaunt, and the earl of Cam. 
bridge. Four hundred great ships, besides other vessels, 
were collected far their passage. Parliament was as- 
sembled ; and, to prevent, as far aa sucb precautions can 
prevent such evils, any dispute concerning the socces. 
sion, it was there solemnly declared, that in case the 
king or the prince should die in this expedition, the 
prince's only Uving eon, Bichard of Bourdeaux, was to 
succeed, according to right, unto the crown of England: 
he was also constituted cugtoa regni during their absence. 
PrayeiB were ordered in all churches for the good snc- 
^cess of the voy^^e ; and on Monday the 30th of Au. 
gast, about nine in the morning, Edward went on board 
the Grace de Bieu at Sandwich, and sailed with at 
great a ■fleet " as *ver any king before tied carried fotA 
of England." Tbree thousand men-at-arms were em- 
barked, and 10,000 archers, besides other foot soldier*. 
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The expenEes of the expedidoQ are said to hftve ex. 
ceeded 900,000 marks. The loyti Gascons were pre- 
pared to join him with their utmost forces ; and, oa the 
other hand] the French lung aaBembled all hie might, 
aa if, in the belief that fortune had set in in his favour, 
he had determined upon meeting Edward before Thou. 
an, and there giving him battle. But Edward had 
never been elated by prosperity, and bis humiUation was 
not to be inflicted hy the power of man. The elements 
in their courses fought against him. In vain did he 
be«t aboDt, coasting Normandy and Bretagne, with the 
intent of landing about Rochelle : " that strange for- 
tane," aays flames, " who before was always ready to 
waft this prince over, but ditCcult to convey him bock, 
was now quite otherwise disposed, and became an emi- 
nent hinderer of his demgns ; so that for this tuccesi 
France was beholden to the most incMiatant of the de- 
ments, or rather to the benign providence of Him 
who governs both the winds and the seas." For days 
and weeks the fleet contended against contrary winds, 
even till the day appointed for the relief or the sur- 
render of Tbouars came. When it thus became impos- 
sible for him to arrive in time, he tnmed homeward, 
yielding to necessity, and broke up his armament.* 

There wss a report in the following year that a cer- * 
tain sir Yvan of Wales, who was in the French king's 
cervice, and who some time before had made a success- 
ful descent upon the isle of Guernsey, was about to in- 
fest the English coast with a powerful squadron, and 
to bum and lay waste the country. The earl of Sali^ 
bury, therefore, WiUiam Montagu, waa appointed to 
guard the English seas, being at that time retained by 
indenture to serve the king with SOO men-at-arms, of 
whom twenty besides himself were to be knights, 270 
esquires, and 300 archers. The fleet consisted of forty 
great ships, besides smaller ones. With these he sailed 
£n>m the coast of Cornwall directly for SL Mtloes; and 
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finding In the bBven ceren luge Spanish ca.me'ka, bt 
burnt them all.* Probibl; the strength of the intended 
especlition conriBted in these carrBcks, for it wu not 
heard of afterwards, t 

The reminder of Ednard's days were few and eviL 
He had, not long before, lost his excellent queen Phi. 
lippa, after a happy union of fortj years. The Black 
Prince^ who should have been his wmthy luccessor, wu 
summoned before him to his acomnt, being consumed 
in mid *ge by a slow and wasting malady. One afler 
another, bis bravest captains lud disappeared, cut off 
by pestiWce, or by the chances of war, or in the coone 
of nature. ' He had lost the greater part of his con- 
tinental possessions, . . not in consequence of any dgnal 
deieat, nor through any defect of poUcy on bis part, or 
superiority of it in the French councils ; but by the 
course of fortune, without any failnre of strength, or 
want of vigour, or loss of reputation. Never was there 
a king in whose history the will of Providence may 
seem to have been more clearly manifested : so greatly 
had his victories exceeded all bounds of reasonable 
hope, so much had hid reverses surpassed all reasonable 
apprehension. Well might Edward have exclaimed 
with the Preacher, " that all is vanity," when he had 
survived the wife of his bosom, the son of his youth 
and of his proudest and devest hopes, his prosperity, 
his popularity, the respect of his chiefs and tiie love cj 
his people ; for, after the loss of his son, his moral and 
intellectual strength gave way, and he fell under snb- 
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jection to ID artful and rapacious womiD. In thia, 
however, posterity has been jnat, that it has judged of 
him, not by the failure of Mb fortunea and the weaL- 
Dess of hia lattei days, but by the general tenour and 
the one great and abidiog consequence of hie long and 
glorious reign. The name of Edward III., u it murt 
always be illustrious in hiatory, so will it ever be dear 
to all tme-bearted Englishmen; for by him was that 
superiority of British coura^, by sea and by land, as- 
■erted and proved at Sluya and at Cressy, which, in our 
own time, Sas been confirmed at Trafalgar and at Wa. 



VBOM THE DEATH c 

A.D. 1S77— 1399. 

'It woa in honour dther of the batde of Sluya, or the 
victory which he had obtained over the Spanish fieet off 
Winchetsea, that Edward III. caused the noble to be 
struck, then die largest and handsomest of all gold coins, 
whereon he was represented, armed and crowned, in a 
ship, and holding a drawn sword. When, in the peace 
with Idng Jean, he renounced ilia title to Normandy, 
the islands dependent thereupon were expressly re- 
•erred, that he might preserve his juriadiction at sea 
entire*, both he and his parliament, on every occasion, 
asserting the hereditary right of the kings of England 
to the sovereignty of ^e seas. 

That maritime power was necessary for die strength 
and tecurity of England, was well understood fay the 
English stateunen in diat age ; and that this power 
could not be supported but by foreign trade: and if 
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their neainiTes fin pTon«ting both were Bota^meB in- 
judicious, mnd produced efibcts contru^ to nlut were 
deagDed, the errors of their inesperiaice tdbj appear 
Tenial indeed, when we c»U to mind the iina of modem 
legiBlBtion. One of Uteir great objects woa to eneourage 
foreign merchanta ; inking, u it appears, that foreign 
^ade might be carried on with more discretion and lesM 
riak through their hands. With tbie view, the excluEive 
priTilege of importiiig winen* from Gascony was given 
tbem, and of exporting wool t ; and laws were pasted td 
protect them from any exaiitionB iu the Bnglieh porta, 
where certain persons pretended a right of pre-eniptioD.;{ 
They were to be exempted also &om that most vexadouB 
of all grievances, the delay of justice ; and if any wrong 
were done them, the justices were chai^d to do them 
speedy right, " according to the law-merchant, from 
day to day and hour to hour, without driving them 1q 
sue at common law." § And forasmuch as marders and 
robberies upon merchants and others, passing through 
the realm with their goods, had become more frequent, 
an old statute was revived, " to the intent that mer- 
chant-sliens might have the greater will and courage" to 
come into this kingdom : by thai statute the hundred* 
were made answerable for any fekmiea and robberies 
committed within their bounds; and no longer space 
thui forty days was allowed them, in which time they 
were U) agree for the robbery or ofience, or produce the 
bodies of the ofienders. || The ezchialTe prlHlegee 
granted to foreign merchants, with a view to the pro- 
motion of commerce, proved injurious to the shipping 
of the country, inasmuch as they carried on their trade 
in foreign bottoms. It was greatly iignred also hy ihc 
inconvenient and oppressive manner in which, upcoi any 
emergency, a naval force was raised : at snch timet all 
native ships in all the porta were embvgoed for the 
public service, and were frequently detained for two or 



ibiee mondiB, or longer, without any indemnificatioii for 
tbe owners, or pay for the sailors. * From this grievance, 
which was oflea complained of by the commonB, fo- 
reigoeTB were exempted ; and, owing b> this cause, and 
die great uie of foreign bottoms, though commerce Sou. 
rishad, and the balance of trade was greatly in favour of 
tbii countiy't', the shipping decayed; and, in the latter 
years of Edward'i reign, no security waa felt either by 
sea or land f for want of a snffioient naval force. 

The first of these causes was an evil which, though 
the gOTemment could not but understand, it was iin~ 
aUe to remove. To have supported an adequate nary 
was heyood iti ordinary meins ; the time was come 
when imposts could no longer he levied hy the Mng'g 
authority without the concuirence of parUament; and 
die commons were more ready in the discharge of their 
duty to present the grievance, than to grant the sup- 
plies by which alone it could be removed ; but which, 
1^ taking the burden from the particular class that 
it aggrieved, and making it general, as it ought to have 
been, would have produced more general, and there- 
fc»e louder, complaints. The impolicy of encouraging 
fweign shipping, to the injury of our own, admitted of 
an easy remedy ; and, early in the ensuing reign, it was *' 
enacted, that none of the king's Uege people should 
ftom thenceforth ship any merchandise, either for ex- 
porting from the realm or importing into it, in any oth^' 
ships than those of the king's Uegemen, on pain of for- 
feiting all merchandiBe so shipped ; one third of it to 
the benefit of the person who should dtdy espy and 
prove such transgression .§ The reason asugDed for 
this first navigation act was, " to increase the navy of 
England," which, it was said, is now very greatly di- 
nunithed. In the next yestr, however, it was deemed 1 3< 
necessary to modify the ordinance, and declare, that it 
wM to be enforced only in places where " good and 
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Bufficieut shipB of the king's liegemen should be found ; 
where there were not such, it should be lawful for mer- 
chants to hire and. freight other vessels.* 

Richard II. had succeeded to an uneasy dirone. 
Upon the decease of his illuetrious grandfather, " there 
was great sorrow," says Froissart, " made in England, 
and incontineat all the passages of the realm wore 
slopped, that none should issue out of the Isnd ; for 
they would not that the death of the king should be 
known in France, till they had set the realm in some 
order." When the king of France heard of his death, 
he said, that he had reigned right nobly and Taliantly, 
and that well he deserred to be placed in the number 
of the worthies. And forthwith he assembled a great 
number of the nobles and prelates of his kingdom, and 
p^ormed obEe'}uiea for Edward in the holy chapel in 
his palace at Paris, t But this generous and natural 
feehng led not to a renewal of peace between the two 
countries, A truce had just expired, during which 
France had obtained a great supply of ships and galleys, 
from her ally the king of Castillo. Don Ferrand San- 
chez de Tovar^commanded this Spanish fieet: aFrench 
squadron, under Jean de Vieniie, joined him. To this 
person the vigour which the French at this time displayed 
by sea has been chiefly ascribed : he used to say, that " the 
English were nowhere so weak as in their own coun- 
try ;" a remark which muat hold good of most nstions, 
. . because the weak are always found at home, and it 
is the strong who are sent abroad to make war. The 
brave Welsh adventurer, sir Yvan, was in the expedition, 
^■o- They made a descent on the Sussex coast a few days after 
'^''■Edward'a death, burned the town of Rye, which so 
oAen suffered in such invasions, and there slew men, 
women, and all they found. The festivities of the 
coronation were disturbed by this news ; upon which 
the earls of Cambridge and Buckingham were imme- 
diately despatched to Dover, with a force for its pro- 
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Uction; and &e eatl of Salisbury to Southunpton. 
Meantime the enemy landed in the Irie of Wight", uid 
bomed Beversl towns there ; " and though they were 
repelled from the castle by the valiant manhood of siT 
Hugh Tirrel, captain thereof, who lud no smiU num. 
ber of them on the ground ; yet they conitraiued the 
men of the isle to give them 1000 marka of diver to 
lave the residue of their houses and goodi." The; 
burned Portsmouth also, and, proceeding westward, 
homed Dartmouth and Plymouth. Then, coasting back 
again, they made an attnnpt upon SoutfaamptfH) ; bat 
air John Arundel waa *here, with a number of men-at. 
arms and archers, who defended the town, and chaaed 
the invaderB to ^ir ships. From thence Aey pro- 
ceeded towarda Dover, burned Hastings, and attacked 
Winchebea, a stronger place, where they were bravely 
repulsed by(heabbotofBattIe. They then tamed back, 
and landed at Rottingdean, where the prior of Lewes, sir 
Thomas Cheyney, and sir John Fallesley, collected the 
montry people, and encountered them with better cou- 
rage than auccesa; for the prior and the two knights 
were taken, and above 100 of the Bngliah alain : the 
enemy, however, suffered considerably in thia action, 
and, being satisfied with the booty they had gained and 
the devastation they had committed, they returned to 

A few weeks afterward, while the impression of these 
insults and injuries was iresh, parUament assembled, and 
air Peter de la Mare, who is the first speaker of the house 
of commons upon ret-ord, declared, in the name of that 
house, that the realm waa at that time in greater danger 
than it had ever been. He complained, that whereas 
merchants were masters of their own ^ps, and had 
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the free dispOMl of them, yet formerly one town had 
intH^ good (hips than the whole nadon hod now. And, 
commending die feata of chivaky for which the English 
had been so renowned, he lamented tlie decay of that 
^irit ; by reason of which, be said, the honoui of the 
Tea]nidid,aDdwould,daily decrease. " Part of the pTaya* 
of the commons was, that the charge of the king's hoose- 
hold might be borne by the revemies of the crown, so that 
what was granted for the war might be appropriated to 
dutt use only."* The spirit of chiTatry had decayed, 
because it had lost its leaders. Men whose restless 
activity would have been directed abroad under a strong 
goremmentj busied it in intrigues at home, at the close 
of Edward's reign, and upon the succession of a minor 
in his eleTenth year. Sea anil land forces were now 
raised, and great sums borrowed for that pui^>ose, tiQ 
means ahonld be proTided by parliament. A great navy 
put to sea, under the earl of Buckingham, the dnke of 
Bretagne, the lords Latimer and Fitzwalter, sir Robert 
Knolles, and others : their object was Id intercept the 
Spaniards, who were gone to Sluys ; but they were twice 
driven back by storms, so that the design was frusUated.'t- 
l"- The enemy, meantime, were always active. There 
was a Scotchman, John Mercer by name, who, having 
been captured at sea, had been imprisoned in Scarborough 
castle. His son, in revenge for this, got together "certain 
•ail of Scotch, French, and Spaniards; came to Scar- 
borough, and there made prize of all the ships that he 
fonnd. So much dame^ had been done, and so much 
was apprehended from these lea-rovers, that John 
Philpot, " that worshipful citizen of London," lamenting 
the negligence of those that should have provided against 
■uch inconveniences, made forth a fleet at his owv 
charges, strongly furnished with men-of-war and mu- 
nition necessary." This was more like an alderman of 
the Saxon times than of those in which Philpot held 
what was then purely a civic office. His adTenCure waa 
upon a great scale, and fortune favoured it : " the men- 



Of.WHi meeting with the Mine Mercer, accompBDied 
-with his own ships, and fifteen other SpaniardB^ that 
were newly joined with them, set upon them, and mo 
Tsliiintly hehftved themseiveB, that they took the said ' 
Mercer, vith all that were then in hia company; so re- 
covering again ttie ships that were taken from Scar- 
borough, besides great riche« which were found aboard, 
as well in the fifteen Spanish ships as in the others, that 
werp of the retinue belonging to the same Mercer." 
The alderman was called to account for "presuming thus 
far as to set forth a navy of men-of-war, without the 
advice of the king's council ,■ hut he made his answer in 
such wise unto the earl of Stafford, and others that laid 
the fault to his charge, that he was permitted to depart 
without further trouble for that matter."* .. Philpot 
pleading his own cause before the council, would have 
afforded sulgect for a nobie scene to a dramatist of the 
Elizabethan age. 

John of Gaunt bad at that time retired from the 
court ; but, as the chronicler plainly says, he was yet 
desirous to have the money in his hands that had been 
granted hy the last parliament ; and he obtained it upon 
undertaking to defend the realm against all invasions for 
a year's space. He therefore provided a navy, and hired 
nine ships from Bayonoe to assist him : these were for- 
tunate ; for, on their way to England, they fell in with 
a Spanish fleet of merchantmen, and took fourteen sail, 
laden with wine and other goada. Before his preparations 
were complete, the king of Navarre, who was anew 
engaged in war with France, demised to the king of 
England, by an extraordinary, if not singular, agree- 
•Hallntbed.lL.TIS. ItwunotllllbehadmMled tothcUng'icouncil.n. 
pTBcnllng the B«"t^™'K"l™'' br tills pir>tic>IHMl,«iid Imiiloring tJieir 
>>d,tlMtl%npotunk upon AiBiMirttHiJutT which thBpiT«niiMiitiKs1«(Mi 
" Ibr wbiota uUon," u;i Tnindl, " ha incumd Ui( luuil couure of mAM 
of the DobTe wsa, Itam whom be icenwl to hmve natcht, br thki bti Rv- 
tunito iCtdnpt. theuHve nonUiniiB of tiue nobUitj.* Wbcs StaBbrd 
■'oUsctad lOinU blm the unhwfuhiai of th; ul, vUhoul Hithorttr. he 
behis hot 1 nilTUe mu. Id attnaptudlen HIM, . . Philpot, with II Uod iT 
onUuBted isolutlon, nut onlf TuRUIed die id u thou^ not ■Hofettur 
mwfd], ret Terr expetnedt, \ 
ind th< Kcuiitr of the repu] 
■ad ilotlilUl neglect upon the on 
wenmach toeeekfivsmpl)'."— 
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menl*, hii fortmi of Cherbourg for a cerbun yeadj; 
rent, " whereby the Englishmen m^ht have free ent^ 
into XorniBnily when they would, u well to aid the 
^ Icing of Navarre in his necessity, as to work any enter- 
prise that should be thought expedient to the advantage 
of Ae king of England, as occasion served." Accord- 
ingly, the earls of Salisbury and Arundel were sent over 
to lake possession of the place ; and an armament was 
despatched to garrison it. But the obtaining possession 
of Cherbourg " brought not so much joy to the English 
□atioD as the mishap at the going forth of this armament 
caused lamentation and heaviness;" for, upon first en- 
tering the sea, " sir Philip and eir Peter Courtena^r dis- 
covered a certain number of ships that were enemies, 
and uodiscreetly enteied amongst them." Suddenly the 
Spanish fleet came upon them ; so that the English ships 
that were in company with sir Philip and sir Peter were 
not able to make their party good. Sir Philip got away 
by flight, grievously wounded, and with tbe loss, of 
many men. Sir Peter was taken prisoner, with a few 
other knights that were with him : and diese, it seems, 
were, because of their ranjr, the only persons to whom 
quarter was given ; " and the most part of all the valiant 
esquires of Somersetshire and Devonshire, being there 
aboard with him, were slain and drowned, which was 
esteemed no small loss to the whole commonwealth." i* 
When war was carried on in such a spirit, it may seem 
wonderM ihat Europe was not brought wholly to a state 
i.D. of barbariam : and assuredly this must have been the 
IS19. inevitable contequoice, had it not been for the hu- 
raanisiiig influence of Christianity. 

The duke of Bretagne was at this time in England, 

llmir T<Hi,"he tayt, Inlcnl B«iHn' l>nsius«, *' how Lhli treat; went to- 

ften tiMiicafbftli ■hmi b* Cni> SnaUib, ud (Ixnild ners mitt dmc* 
WUb tha itmha at Fimnct, nor wlili the kin) tt CutUle, wHhoat tbe knoir- 
M|e ud coDiail ot the Ung or Eoglud ; ud IT Iks klo| of Eoglud, or 
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having been expelled from his own country by the French, 
and by thoM Bteton lords who were of the French 
party : his return, however, was desired in many placeB, 
and some were still maintained for him. One castle 
commanding a barbour which was frequented by the 
English, was held far him by sir John Clsrke, " a 
right yaliant knight." There were several English ves- 
sels lying there ; the French were informed of ihis, and 
l&id a plan for capturing or destroying them. With 
this view, they sent in a galley to set them on Are ; and, 
" by BO doing, if fortune so would, to train the English- 
men forth, dQ they should fall into the laps of four 
other galleys, which they laid as it had been in am- 
bush. ETen as they devised so it came to pass : the 
Elnglish, seeing their vessels in danger to be burnt, ran 
every man aboard, to save tbera and the goods within 
them ; among the rest, sir John himself hastened on 
board one of the ships, meaning to take such part as hia 
men did ; " the galley then withdrew as if taking flight ; 
he followed the decoy, and presently the Incautious 
English found that tbey had fallen into a snare, and 
were unawares attacked at advantage. Sir John Clarke, 
perceiving bow the case stood, " hid about him like a 
giant, causing his company still to draw back, whilst 
he, resisting his enemies, did show such proof of his va- 
liancy, that they were much astonished therewith." He 
so manfully behaTed himself, that most part of his peo- 
ple bad dme to recover land ; but, when he that bad 
^us preserved others should have leaped out of the ship 
to save himself, he was stricken on the thigh with an axe, 
and, the limb being almost severed from the body, he 
fell into the enemies' hsnds, and died presendy, " leaving 
■ remembrance behind biro of many worthy acts that 
hia valiancy achieved, to bis high praise and-great cora- 
mendadon. The bark of York was lost at the same 
dme, "being a proper vessel; "but this was a loss to both 
pardes; for,theenemyhavingboai'dedher,and thinking 
to carry her away, she sunk, and the captors and pri- 
■onen went down in her." 

■H<>iliiibed,li:T)a ^ ,,,,., ,, 
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Clarke hftd been fellow in uma with sir Hugh CaL. 
rerly, the most disdaguiahed then euiriTing captyin, 
who had been trained in king Edward's wars, and who, 
having distinguished himself when deputy-govtruor of 
Calais, was now made admiral, being joined in coro- 
inisaion in that office with sir Thomas Percy. Their 
fint service was to convoy the duke of Bretagne home ; 
his people, impatient of the exactions which they suf- 
fered from the French, having earnestly invited him to 
return. They landed in the port of Guarande, near 
St. Maloei ; and at his landlug he was likely to have lost 
" all such Aimiture, as well of victaala. apparel, hangings, 
bedding, armour, and other thingB, wliicb either he or hia 
train had bronght with thenl." For die French gaU 
leys were hovering about, espying him ; and as soon a* 
he and his company were landed, before the baggage- 
ships could enter the haven, which was somewhat strait, 
their galleys bore down upon them, and would have 
taken them, if Calverly, like his poor old comrade 
Clarke, but with better fortune, had not haatMied with 
his archers to the rescue. He caused the master of hia 
ship, " even against his will," to turn back in the lace of 
the enemy, and through his manful prowess tbe galleys 
were expelled, and the ships saved ; for, according to 
his wonted valiancy, he would not return till he saw all 
others in safety ; and then, defending himself as well as 
he might, he withdrew into the haven, and landed 
safely.* 

When the duke went to Nantes, th«e cane to 
see him, says Froissart, barons, prelates, knights, and 
squires, laiUes, and damsels, offering him their ser* 
vioes, and putting themselves under his obeiaatice, 
complaining greatly of the FrenchmeD, who did much 
hurt in the country. Tbe duke appeased them, apd 
said, " My friends, I shall shortly have comfort out of 
England ; for, without aid of England, I cannot well de- 
fend tbe land against tbe Frenchmen, for they ture too 
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Wg for HH, seeing that we are not all one in our own 
country. But when the aid th&t the king of England 
BhaQ send qe be once come. If they have done us wrong, 
we shall quit them again."" The succour which he 
promised was provided, and waa a " sufficient power, un. 
doubtedly, to have done a great enterprise," if what man 
jtfopoHea were not in a great degree dependent upon 
oaaualfiea tbat he can neither foresee nor furefend. Sir 
John Arundel had the command of this expedition: there 
went with him the two admirals, Calverly and Percy, 
ax William Elmham, sir Thomas Morews, sir Thomas 
Banester, and many other knights and esquires. A 
more unhappy fleet has seldom sailed from the British 
shores. They set forth &om Southampton. "The first 
day the wind wai reasonable good for them ; but against 
night it turned contrary, and whether they would or not, 
tliey were driven to the coast of Cornwall: the wind 
was so sore and streynahle that they could cost none 
anchor, and also they durst not /' so that, looking " pre- 
aoitly to be cast away, they were scattered here and 
tliere, and driven they Imew not whither." The ship 
where Arundel was aboard was driven to the coast of 
Ireland, and they ran it upon an isle just as it was 
g(»ng to pieces. The master, who was a skilful seaman 
of Blackney, in Norfolk, Robert Rust hy name, was the 
first that got to land, " giving example to others how to 
shift for themselves." But he did this with no aelflsh 
disr^ord of any besides himself; for when he aaw that 
sir John Arundel had got upon ihe sands, and " as one, 
thinking himself past all danger," was banning to shake 
bis wet garments there, he well knowing the dangerous 
slate in which he yet stood, ran to him, and "raught to 
him his hand, enforcing himself to pluck him to the 
shore; but, whilst he thus took care for another man's 
safety and neglected his own, they both poished to- 
gether ; for tlirough a mighty billow of the raging seas 
they were both overthrown," and with the return of the 
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vave drawn into the deep, so that they could never n^ 
cover foot-hold agBiD, but were drovmed." 

To the like end came sir Thomas Banester, sir 
Nicholas Tiiumpington, and sir Thomas Date, "impeaoh- 
ing each other, as the;, leapt forth of the ship." One- 
Mueard, an esquire, "a most seemly personage and a, 
bold," and another esquire named Denioke, being almost 
out of danger, were fetched away by the surge, and so pe- 
rished with many others. They diat escaped to land in 
that isle found nothing there to relieve their miseries but 
bare ground ; so that, wanting Are and other succour, 
many died of cold and eshaustion. " The residue, that 
were lusty and wise withal, ran up and down, and some- 
times wrestlit^, and otherwise chafing themselves, re- 
mained there in great misery, from the Thursday till 
Sunday at noon ; at what time, when the sea was ap- 
peased and waxen calm, the Irishmen that dwelt over 
against this isle, on the main, came and fetched them 
thence, and relieved them the hest they could, being al- 
most dead through travail, hunger, and cold." Hust, the 
master, was much lamented, because he who was an (^ 
and experienced seaman had seen such signs of iU 
weather, that be had advised Arundel not to put to 
sea at that time, but had by him been constrained to 
do BO against bis own will and better judgment. " The 
said sir John Arundel," says HoUnshed, " lost not 
only his life, hut all his fitfuiture and apparel for hia 
body, which was very sumptuous, ea that it was thought 
to surmount the apparel of any king ; for he had tw»- 
and-Hfty new suits of apparel of doth of gold, or tissue, 
as was reported ; all the which, U^ther with his horses 
and geldings, amounting to the value of 10,000 marks, 
was lost in the sea." He was not lamented like the old 
master; and; indeed, he deserved a worse fate. The chro- 
nicler says, that in this case outrageous wickedneaa was 
justly punished, and that the catastrophe which befell iheae 
men was regarded as a judgment ; for, not contcait wiUi 
abusingmen'swives and daughters in the porlahefbretbej 
took sl^ip, they carried them off with them to sea. . .by 



penoMion or by force . . . and when tile tempest raged 
they threw them overboard, " either for that they would 
not be troubled with their lamentable noise and crying, 
or for that they thought eo long as they had such women 
■board with them, whom they had abused so long, 
God would not cease the rage of the tempest." The 
chronicler who repeats this beUeved the accusation, 
which, indeed, would not have arisen unless the cha- 
racter of the men had been such as to render it cre- 
dible : hut he perceived how presumptuous it was to 
■ffirm that a particular judgment should have brought 
on a general storm ; " for where," he says, " the Spanish 
and French fleets were abroad at the same time, being 
•ssemhled together to annoy th^ coasts of this land, 
their ships were likewise tossed and turmoiled, inso- 
much that the damage that they sustained waa thought 
far to pass that which happened to the English navy," 
Fite-and- twenty English shipswere lost in this storm, 
with a great many horses, and above 1000 men. Sir 
Hugh Calverly escaped; " but never in his Ufe before," 
says Froissart, " was he so nigh his death, for all who 
were in his ship, except himself and seven mariners, 
were drowned ; they who were saved took hold of 
planks and masts, and the strength of the wind brought 
them to the sands. Howbeit they had drank water 
enough, whereof they were right sick, and evil at ease." 
The ships that rode out the storm were " sore tormented, 
and in great peril:" they put bsck to England; and 
" thus broke up that journey, whereby the duke of 
Bretagne could have no comfort of the Englishmen, 
which was right contrarious to him ; for all that season, 
and the winter following, the Frenchmen made him 
right sore war." • The loss which the enemy sustained 
by this storm was only that of the ships and men 
that perished : none of their plana were frustrated, and 
they were soon again in force upon the seas. OUvier a.d. 
de Clisson, the butcher, in command of a number of '3S0. 
ships and galleys, French and Spanish, inTaded the 
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veatem and southern coast, " making prixes and spoSing 
and burning sundry towna, and bo continued to enda- 
HiBge the English people that iilhabited near to (he sea- 
aide all the summer foUoning." Part of them, however, 
were driven offby some ofour ■west-country ships, when 
the people were roused to exert thenwelves ; and they 
were pursued into the harbour of Kinsale, where the 
English and Irish aaaailed them, slew soine 400, took 
their diief captains*, captured four of their baizes widi 
a ballenger, and recaptured one-and.twesty English 
vessels. This, however, was but a smtdl part of the 
enemies' force : the Spanish Seet alone consisted of 
twenty gaUeya, under D. Ferrand Sanchei de Tovar ; 
and they, " with the French galleys still lying on the 
seas, when they espied any advant^, would land their 
people, and do what mischief they could, in taking 
preys, and burning towns and villages ; although now 
and then they came short to their vessels again, loui^ 
sometimes 1 00, sometimes Fourscore, that were overtaken 
by the Englishmen that came forth against them." ForCs- 
mouth, Hastings, Winchelsea, and Rye, places wbfth 
generally suffered in such invasions, were burnt by them ; 
and at Winchclsea the sbbot of Battle, who was a brare 
soldier of the church militant, was defeated when he came 
with his people to succour the town as he had done before, 
and " one of his monks that was then in armour with 
him was taken." Finally, this boldness so far increased, 
that they entered the Thames, and came up to Graves- 
end, most part of which town they burnt ; and having 
burnt and spoiled many places on both sides the river, 
without receiving any hurt diemselves, they returned to 
France, carrying with them " boih rich spoUs and good 
prisoners." t 

• I onnot nctiiy tha nionea, whlcb an ttiui al'ma tn HsIlHbed:— 
" Ownlve de Vena, and hit brother Jolm Martin de Hetrico: TuniL luil 
of MonnUj ako the lord or Beith. Kati Haitbi irfVenrew (Bamwli 
John Modal oT Vennew i Iha aenaocho] of Wainrrl; the aaneachal oc 
St Andrew 1 ConieliaofSt SebaatUooi PaacIiilcdaBiikaK) John Mnti. 
nla; Bopogoi^ of S(. SebailiaUD. The (hit noCable captaina who eac^iad 
(odohrthei mlKhleT wen martin Onuita, (Garcia r) JobnFem HantasD, 
lUontljo?) John Huici Gllar^o, (Ilueita tintieirei t) and one Gaidai of 
StSebuHmo. 

t Fabian, Ka HollnilMd, IL 73L Apia (Crooka MBtfDai tarn I. 



Suidi hMtiliiies wonld, in the better days of EiU 
ward III,, huTc roused ■ ttecoming spirit ; but there 
were already ajmiptoniB that this wa» likely to be a feeble 
aifd disturbed reign ; weaknesa waa allowing itself in the 
young Idng, faction in his ambitiona kinimen, and di»> 
«(mtent amimg the people. The prosperity which the 
war, while it was prospenms, had introduced, had not 
ieached flie great body of the population ; but the tas- 
adou which was necesaary for supporting the war bore 
upon diem, and produced that impatience for bringing 
it to an end, which, whenever it prevails, must render 
it impoaaible for peace to be procured, otherniee than 
with diabononr. The commons, when in the second 
year of this reign, diey were asked for supplies to make 
«(di an expedition as might be for the deatructian of 
ihdr enemies, replied, ihat the people were in a lower 
condition than ever, by reason of the great sums that 
they had already pud, and also because of the murrain 
among their cattle, and the enemy'a burnings and depre- 
datioDs upon the sea,c«asta. Flour, com, and cattle, 
they said, were at so low a rate, that no money could 
be taiaed ; wherefore ibej prayed the king to excuse 
them, as not being able of mere poverty to bear any 
farther charge. And they expressed a suspicion that 
the money which had bef(H« been granted could not 
have been expended, but that there must needs be a 
great aom in the treasury. To this it was replied, 
iqKH) the teatimoDy of William Walworth and John 
Philpot (great name* in the history of London), who 
had been recdvers of the subsidies of wool, " that 
erery penny thereof had been expended upon the 
war, and ^t none of it came to the high treasurer 
of England, or any other person, to the use of the king ; 
and ^t the revenue* of the crown, considering the 
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aDnuides and other charges upon them, granted by hi> 
father and grandfather, were so amall, that witiiout the 
dUtoma of wool and the lands of the priors aliens, the faou 
nonr audestate of the king could not be maintained." They 
demanded to see the accounts, and the acconnta accord- 
ingly were laid before them : the king, it was prenused, 
having " lo willed and commanded, of hia own moticm, 
to please the commons ; not that it was of right for him 
80 to do, or that he was obliged to it, but only by reasMi 
of their reqnest." When the commons had examined 
the enrolment, receipts, and expenses, they declared 
diemaelTeB well satisfied with them, as being hononraUe 
for the king and kingdom ; bnt they objected that the 
sum of 46,0001., which had been expended in keepmg 
the marche* of Calais, Brest, Cherburg, Gascony, and 
Ireland, ought not to be cbiuged upon them ; because 
it seemed to tbem that they were not bound to bear any 
foreign charge. To this it was answered by the king's 
counsel, " that Gascony and the forfi beyond sea were 
barbicanE, and, as it were, outworks and defences to 
Eng'^nd ; and that if they were well guarded, and ibe 
■ea well kept, the kingdom would be quiet, . . otherwiK 
it could not be so." * 
■■' The appearance of an 'enemy's fleet in die Thame* 
was ED fu iiom kindling an En^sh spirit, that it.seeroed 
shameAilIy to extinguish it; and die commons peti- 
tioned that an end might be made of the war, which 
was in great part maintained, they said, by the goods 
that the enemy took from the English, to the gteab dis- 
honour of the government and nation, and destnictioii 
of the whole realm. Ill must they have been informed 
in the history of their own country, or Utde must they 
have remembered it, not to understand, that peace, so- 
licited from auch motives, and in such a spirit, nnnt 
produce greater dishonour, and ensure the destruction 
that it was intended to avert .' When they were udd 
that there was nothing in the treasury to de&aj the cwta 
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Ibat had been incurred in quelling Wat Tyler's inBur- 
Tedion, the coronation of the queen, who was now 
(waiiiig over, guarding the seas, keeping the fortretses, 
and the defence of the kingdom, they made answer, that, 
" considering the evil hearts and rancour of the people 
thnragfaout the nhole reaJm, they neither duret nor 
nould grant any manner of txlliage." After the recent 
experience which they had had of anarchy, tbia declar- 
adon would have bicen insane if they had been sincere in 
making it; but it seems to have been intended only aa 
the means of obtaining a declaration of grace and pardon, 
oHiceming whidi the king said be would advise farther 
tiU they should have done what beloi^ed to them. They 
then, considering the great charge of the king, aa 
well here as beyond sea, granted the subsidies, and die 
king ordered his declaration to be made.* 

The people of Rye, however, and some other ports, 
who knew that their best security must be in their own 
strength and exertions, fitted out a squadron, put to 
sea, and brought home seven prizes, all richly laden 
with wine, wax, and other good merchandise, and with 
300 men on board. One of the prizes had been " taken 
Aom the English aforetime, and was called the Falcon, 
belonging to the lord William Ladmei."+ These ships 
wece called pirates, which may, however, have been 
used as a common appellation for regular enemies who 
carried on a sort of piratical war. But pirates were at 
this time so numerous, the same causes which produced 
the White Companies in France sending other ruffians 
(tf the same stamp to seek their fortunes upon the 
■cas, that the Hanie towns ^ found it necassary, a few 
jeaxB later, to send out a fleet of twenty sail for the 
purpose of destroying them. The success of the Rye 
adTenauers animated others. Portsmouth sent forth a 
• squadron to attack four French ballengers, which int»> 
C^ted the intercourse between England and Flanders, 
tad also annoyed the trade with Gascony : they fell in 

■ FMri. Hilt. L 174, 17S. f Hollaihtd, IL IB*. 
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with them, " fought a sore and cruel battle, and in Ae 
end slew M ihe enemiea, nine only esoepled, «kI 
took all their Teaaela." . . " Another fleet of K^liah- 
men took eight French ships, which had aboard ] 500 
tons of good wines, that comforted &e EngliHluiWt] 
A.o. greatly,"* At this time the kiag of France, Charles VI., 
had collected so lai^ a fleet aa to excite suspicion of hia 
designs. " A strong nary" was sent to teinnder the lord 
St John and air Thoinsa Percy, who gained little honour 
by their cruise; " for," the chronicler says, " they did 
no good ; suffering the French fleet diveta times to ptaa 
by them, and not once oSeringto set upon them. Bat dte 
ships of Portemou^ and Dartmouth bestirred them- 
selves better ; for, entering the river Seine, they 
drowned four of the enemy's ahipB, and took other four, 
with a bark of the lord Clisson's, one of the fairest that 
was to be found either in France or England. In these 
vessels the Englishmen had a rich prise of wines and 
other merchandises." + 

When Richard succeeded to the throne, Franoe 
counted upon the naval aid of Portugal as well aa of 
Castille ; king Fernando of Portugal [having engaged 
hlroeelf :{, by treaty, to furnish five galleys toward the 
succour with whidi Castillo had promised yeariy to 
assist the French. Upon the death of Fernando a 
change in the order of snccesaion took place ; and, 
among many moat import&nt consequences, led to thoae 
friendly relations between Portugal and England, which, 
with httle interruption, have subsbted from that time tJU 
the present. As soon as die Portuguese, after the mot 
heroic stnig^e in their eventful history, had succeeded 
in expelling their Castillian invaders, tiiey sent six gd- 
ieys to the king of England, " to aid him against hia 
adversaries:". . "the which," says the chronicler}, "were 
well received and highly made of by the Londoners and 
others; so thatthePortingaleshad no cause torepentof 
their coming hither." England had a neam ally in 

• HoUiuhHl, n. TK , t IbU. Tfi& 
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Flanden, where, after the fatal battle of Itooaebeke, and 
the death of the younger and greater Arteveld, the po- 
pular party had recovered sufficient strenglh to.raainbun 
« resolute war against the duke of Burgondy, FhiUp the 
Bcdd, to whom that province had fallen upon the death 
of count I/onis de Male. Philip waa powerfully asasted 
by his nephew the king of France; and no war was ever 
carried on with ciicumstances of more atrocious cruelty*, 
. . thoK on the duke's part setting an example wUch 
the commons were not slow in retaliating. The French 
king, Charles VI,, thought to prevent the English from 
taking any further part in these troubles, hy pursuing 
the old policy of stirring up hostilities on the side of ■*■ 
Scotland. With this object he sent the admiral Jean'^ 
de Vienne to that country, with considerable supplies of 
men and money : the Scotch, thus encouraged and 
sided, crossed the border, and began to rob and spoil ; 
for which severe vengeance was speedily taken by the 
Idng himself, at the head of an army. The result was, 
that T^en, after many cruelties and great mischief, 
both umies had retired into their respective countries, 
tfae Scotdi, imputing their losses to the ill conduct or 
ill counsel of their French allies, despoiled them of 
their goods, and sent them away, f The English wete 

. • " Fue, li !• hi»o iUDU ea FliDdn. itni j upsrloui la guem." — 
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Unu enabled to direct their attention towsrde Flanders; 
and, invading the Isle of Cadsant, which held the 
duke's part, thej laid it waste with fire and sword. A 
fleet of £asterlingg, with Boine ships of Holland and 
Zeelaud, coming from the north, being, b; stresB of 
weadier, driven to that coast, and ready,' as all ship* 
seem in those times to have been, for (my advenluK 
that promised profit or plunder, joined them ; ao 
that, with their allies from Ghent, above 100 sail 
were collected. Sluye wat then garrisoned for the 
doke by the French : they look one of the £sster- 
hng ships, and put to death die whole crew, . . in return 
for which sU the French on board were, in like manner, 
slain when the English recaptured the vessel. The 
fleet now separated; the English making for the French 
coast to make prise of ships which they heard were 
knuling at Abbeville and St. Valery ; the Gantese, with 
diirty Bail, to make an attempt upon Antwerp. They 
failed in it, and with considerable loss ; and, by orders 
of Guy de Tremouille, who seems to have been the 
French commandant there, the eyes of some of the pii- 
Boners were put out ; for which, cruelty as usual pro- 
voking cruelty, such French as happened to be prisouerB 
in Ghent were put to death. 

The English, after having succeeded fully in their 
expedition, returned to the Flemish coast ; and, having 
landed their succours at 8as de Gant, the Gantesc, with 
their aid, laid siege to Biervliet by sea and land. A 
force of Hollanders and Hainaulters compelled them to 
retire. On their retreat diey burnt Hugevliet, Isendyck, 
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OOBtbiugh, and wasted with lire and BWord most of the 
eulent part of that fertile district colled the Vrye, and 
did still greater hurt by breaiing down the dykes.* 
Fians Ackerman, one of the ablest demagogues of that 
age, but also one of the moat moderate and least cruel, 
commanded the forces of Ghent: he had recently failed in 
an attempt upon Aardenbui^, where he hoped to have 
taken thelordof Merlemont, Hans Van Jumont, a monster, 
who used either to put out the eyes or cut off the ears and 
noses of all the Gantese that fell into his hands, and 
whose name was, for many generations, deservedly exe- 
crated in thoie countries.t Ackerman had promised the 
people of Ghent not to return till he had taken eome 
town; and, having failed there, he turned bis thoughts 
towards a place of more importance. He learnt from 
his espials that Bt^er Van Ghiatelles, the governor of 
Damme, was gone from thence to Bruges: he approached 
Darame that same n^ht, succeeded in passing the ditch, 
and setting up his scaling ladders unperceived. Some of 
his people, *bo had to recover their reputation, were the 
first to enter: they opened the gates. The garrison 
was not strong : they who resisted were slain ; but do 
others were iiyured : and to this then rare instance of 
humanity Ackerman added an example of courtesy such 
as was more likely to have heen learnt in the camp of 
the Black Prince than in the war of the White Hoods. 
Seven of the principal ladies of the country had come 
thither to be with the wife of Boger Van Ghiatelles, who 
was about to he down in child-bed : Ackerman treated 
these ladies, not as captives, hut aa guests: he made. a 
banquet for them, and assured them, with an oath, that 
no wrong should be offered them ; for though he waged 
war with men, he knew hon to respect the virtue and 
the modesty of women. This assurance was faithfullj 

• 9ue}to (li. a) ucrikH thii to (he Eofllih ; Sudenu [il MS.) to the 
OuiUK, of whom be uy> t ireu put peciihed In Ute Inundation wblcb 
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kept; and he won tbereby the respect, and erea die 
good-will, of the party to which be wsi oppoHed.* 

He loit no time in demanding succoon from Ghebt, 
to keep a place, &r the recovery of which, ai bang die 
pMt of finigei, he knew that the ntmoct exerU<HU 
would be made. The bayley of Ghent waa immediateiT 
•ent thither with aome choeen men and a bodj of Engliih 
srchen. The duke of Burgundy might have found the 
leconqueit an achievement bejrond his strengdi, de- 
fended IS the place was Ukely to be by such men, and 
being within reach of English aid ; but he had great 
influence over the couniela of the young king of France, 
who waa, just at this time, in Amiens, celebrating Us 
marriage. There the newi reached him ; aqd a repre- 
aetttation from the duke, that the Ganteae, if they got 
poaaeanon of Slnys also, might probably put the English 
in poiKsaon of it for the sake of ruining the trade of 
Bruges, induced him to declare that he would never aee 
Paris again till he had laid aege to Damme. His orders 
were forthwith lent through all the land ; " men of war 
came to him from all parts:" the place had been 
taken on the 17th of July, and on the 1st of August be 
was before it with an army of 80,000 men, and these, 
ere loi^, were joined by 20,000 Pleminga. " So they 
laid a goodly ai^e about Damme ; and the Idng lay ao 
nev to it, that the gunshot pait over his head," . . for at 
dus uege cannon certainly were uaed. Frani Acker- 
man " bore himself valiantly," in a manner answerable 
to hia reputation : every day there was either BkirmiBh 
or aaaault, nnleta it were a truce. The Bruges men 
drained the fosa ; their post was on the north of the 
town. The French blocked up the canal, ao dut no 
■ncconia could reach the besieged firom the sea, and they 
hnke the water-courses, by which the place was supplied 
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vrith &esh water from Male, lo that the l«vn^en had 
none to drink but what was either stagnant or braDkidi. 
The heat of the weather rendered this worse ; and from 
this cause the besi^ed suffered greatly, and from the fa- 
tigue which they endured in repairing by night the 
damage done to the walls b; the French artillery by 

Guillaume, the heir of HainaiiH, served at this ei^ie, 
and was 'blighted hy the liing of France, before ode of 
the assaults. " That day," says Froisaart, "he reared 
itp his banner, and quitted himseif like a good knight : 
hut at that as&ault the Frenchmen last more than tiiey 
won, for the archers of Eng^nd, who were with Frans 
Ackerman, greatly grieved the assailants : and also he 
had great plenty of artillery, for when the town was 
won it was well furnished, and he had caused much lo 
he brought from Ghent, when he knew that siege would 
be laid to it."'!' He looked for aid from England; and 
if there had been that vigour in the government which 
always excites a correspondent spirit in the nation, aid 
wonld not have been withheld on so momentous an oc- 
casion. Almost erery day there was an assaultj and 
skirmishing at the gates and barriers. " The French- 
men could not well come to the walle, because the 
ditches were full of mire ; for if it had been rainy wea- 
ther, the host should have had much ado, and should 
have been fain to have dislodged, whether they would 
or not ; but for the space of a month that the siege 
endured it never rained, and they had victual enou^, 
Howbeit, because of the evil ur, and the stinking of 
dead beasts and horses, the air was so corrupt, that 
divers knights and squirts were thereby sore sick, so 
that divers weM to refresh them at Bruges, and other 

• ProliHrt, IL 168. Suerro, II. 9. t 
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{daces, io forsake the evil air. The king himsdf went 
and lay at Maries ; howbat his tents were still pight up 
in the field."* 

Ackeiman atill thought to bold out, till niceonn from 
England should come and raise the siege. But, instead 
of an English annament, there la; a French fleet in the 
harbour of Sluya, laden with proyiuone for the enemy. 
He had, however, another and nearer hope. Thete 
were few places in Flanders which were notidivided by 
factioDS : some of the principal persons in 81uy« were 
of th£ popular party; they were in correspondence with 
Ghent, and had engaged to set fire to the ships, and, 
on the same n^ht, to cut the dykes, which would have 
inundated the greater part of the French camp ; but the 
design was discovered, and all the persons concerned in 
it were immediately put to death. Ackerman then lost 
aQ hope ; his artillery also began to fail ; and, " lest 
the townsmen," he said, " should make a shrewd mer- 
chandise, and deliver him and his men to the enemy," 
be placed the women and helpless people in the 
diurches, under pretext that an assault was expected 
on the morrow ; then, sallying as if to beat up the 
enemy's quarters in the ni^t, he and his people ef- 
fected their escape to Ghent. When the men of 
. Damme knew that they were ibrsaken, they that could 
fled out oi the town ; and, in the pursuit that presently 
followed, some 500 of them were slaughtered. Mean- 
lime the town was entered without opposition. The 
French thought to have taken great riches there : . . 
" they found nothing but poor people, men, women, 
and children, and great plenty of good wine ; and so, 
for despite and displeasure, they set fire to the t«wn, 
BO ibat it was well nigh all burnt. The king and the 
duke of Burgundy were sore displeased, but they could 
not amend it ; howbeit, with much pain, the ladies and 
gentlemen were saved from hurt." The French then 
tamed their vengeance upon the tract of country called 
the Vier Ambadhten, or four bailiwicks, and laid it 
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-waste, putting to de&th, with execrsble tonnents, those 
wh<r fell into their hands, and destroying every thing 
that could be destroyed. * 

The French fleet suffered greatly when it departed 
fron Bluys. Eleven sail were wrecked on the coast near 
CaLus ; and 500 men, who escaped fiom the wreck, 
were made prisoners. The ships from Calais encoun- 
tered Beventy.two of the enemy's navy ; and " be- 
haved themselves so manfully," that they took ei^teen 
of them, "besides a great bark, in 'which threescore 
armed men were slain before it could be taken." Three 
days afterwards, they attacked a detachment of forty- 
five others, and " afler a six hours' fight obtained the 
victory, taking three of the most powerful vessels; 
whereof one, being a hulk of Eastland, had been hired by 
the Normans to guard the residue. The other two 
were of such mould, that they could not enter into the 
haven at Calais; and, therefore, were sent to Sandwich. 
One of these was a new ship, which the constable 
Olivier de Chsson, the butcher, hadboughtatSluysjand 
which was so tall, big, and large a vessel, that it is said 
to have been valued at 20,000 florins."+ The French 
suffered also great loss by shipwreck. But their ad- 
miral, Jean de Vienne, had returned from Scotland, 
with a poor opinion bodi of his Scotch friends and his 
English enemies ;. and he encouraged the young king, 
then flushed with his success at Damme, to thinit of 
invading and conquering England. " He had rather," 
he said, " be count of Savoy, or of Artois, than king 
of Soots ; and for England, he had seen its whole force 
brought into the field, which he estimated at 60,000 
archers and 6000 or 7000 men-at-arms: the Scotch 
had assured him, that was all the power of England, 
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and that there was ' none abiding behind.' " The king 
and hia council replied, that euch ■ force wu a great 
thing ; and Olivier de Clisson obterred, " they might 
wdl be as many aa that ; but yet," he added, " I would 
rather fight with them at home in their own marches, 
than wi& half the nmnber here ; and bo I heard my 
maater say oftentimes when 1 was young." . . " By my 
faith," quoth the admiral, " if you had been there with 
a great number of men, as I aupposed you would have 
been, I think we had famiahed all Scotland ! " The 
diacourae ended in possesung the duke of Burgundy 
with a strong desire of invading England ; and a de- 
termination of moving the French king to such an at- 
tempt.* He had little difficulty in this; " for," aaya 
Hobudied, " the Frenchmen never showed more vanity 
than they did this year, since the lineage of the Capets 
b^an first to role in France." 

The way was prepared for this by making terms 
with Ackerman and the other heads of the popular 
party, ihua terminatii^ one of the most destructive 
wars in the middle ages ; " which, dunng the last seven 
yeara of its condnuance, had cost the lives of more than 
200,000 men." The duke's nest otgectwas to obstruct 
that easy commniiication between Ghent and England, 
from which this formidable party might otherwise, upon 
any future occasion, have agaiii derived confidence and 
support ; and this could only be done by fortifying Sluys. 
The place belonged not to the dnke but to his kinsman 
Guillaume, eldest son of the count of Namnj ; who, 
upon the first proposal of an exchange, was mai- 
vellouidy displeased ; " for the town of Sluys," says 
Froissart, " with the appendants and profits <^ the sea, 
. was a fair and profitable heritage, and it was fallen to 
him by his ancestors, wherefore he loved it the better : '' 
however, he was so aore desired by the duke, and his 
conndl, that there was no remedy, and he was fiiin to 
eichange'h it for the lands of Betbune, " which ii a 
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ftir and a great heritage." The duke immediatel]' 
began to erect ft fortress there^ which he caUed the 
cutle of Burgundy ; his intention being " to lubdue all 
comers and goers, entering into the haTcn of Slnys, 
■nd to keep it with men of war ; so that none should 
enter by the sea into those marches without their 
danger : " and to make a tower so high " aa to com- 
mand sight of the sea for twenty leagues' distance."* 
For its further security, the king of France also, at the 
dlike's suggestion, erected another castle, to be garri- 
soned by Frenchmen ; not that it was the duke's intention 
to give the French this hold upon Flanders ; his policy 
■was to inflict what injury he could upon England by an 
invasion, as a sure means of confirming his own au- 
thority at home; and, at the same time, to engage 
France in designs which might give her full employ- 
ment, on which he depended more for his own safety 
than on consanguinity or treaties. 

Among the persons whose advice had most weight in 
determining the king to so great an undertaking as the 
invasion of England, were the admiral and Clisaon the 
bDtcher. In the former it was the project of a brave 
and enterprising enemy ; and the latter was not a man 
to feel that, -by the asylum which he had found in 
England after his father had been put to death, and by 
the education which he had then received there, he had 
contracted a moral relationship towards that country,' 
which made it a sin for him to bear arms against it, in 
any other cause than in defence of his native land. The 
count de St. Pol, also, heartily encouraged the design, 
though -he had married a uster of the English king. 
Bht the dnke was the chief mover in this weight; hun- 
ness. In addition to the obvious incitements of taking 
vengeance for so many calamitieB as the English had 
brought upon France, and of showing the superiority 

tlw l(nbnii« or Ihe tndalence of Iheli rwdsn, aHcru that Qhirl« VI. 
iDHJc ■pnKiii 10 tns dukE of fluigunflj of lliii pluce i " 'c rafllleur poii 
quE le Fniice tit liaii uc foctai,' n U 11 lud (m bf loii«eiI to Frute 
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of that kingdoro in men uid means, they urged tbe politic 
conadenitioD that great part of the strengdi of England 
was at this time absent, engaged under John of Gaunt, 
in an espeditioD to CaatiUe : England would, therefore, 
be taken, if not unprovided, yet without its beat Mldiera 
and its most experienced coniinand»«: it was for the 
interest, of France to e&ct thia powezfiil diveraion in 
favour of its ally, the king of Castille ; and for her ho- 
nour, alfio, ihus to return the service which the Spuiiarda 
bad rendered her in the destruction of the lEngliah fleet 
off Rochelle.* If ftrther encouragement were re- 
quired, it was to be found in the diasmsion that pre. 
Tailed unong the king of England'a couDseUors, and in 
the evils which had been brought upon that country bj 
the late popular rebellion. A young king, whose en- 
terpriaea had hitherto always been aacfessiiil, was ewly 
persuaded by such repreaentationa; and " the lords, and 
the most part of the chivalry of France, said, why should 
not we for onoe go to England to see the country and 
die people, and to learn the way thercj as they haTR 
learnt it in France?" 
A.I1. Accordingly, preparationa were made upon dte mott 
1 386. extensive scale; and, while the public feeling was la^a 
the escitcnient of eager expectadon and hope, " taxes 
and tall^^, such as had not beoi imposed in Fiance 
ibr 100 years before, were set and astized in th« 
cities and good towns, and in the plain country; they 
that were rich were taxed and rated to the tUrd aad 
finirth part of their goods for the aid of this voyage; 
and many people paid more than they were worth be- 
side to make np the payment for men of war." . . " All 
manner of ships that could do any service," says the 
contemporary chronicler, " were sent for to Holland, 
Zeeland, Middleburgh, Zierikteef, Dordrecht, Schoeo- 
hoven, Leyden, Harlaam {, Delft, the Brille, and all 
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•Act tewns npon the tea cout, ind upon ^e riven 
entering tnto the tea ; and alt, were brought to S1u;k 
Frofu Spain, and the port at Seville, to Pruce (m 
I^nsait was then called), there was no great ship on 
the sea that the French could lay their hands on, but 
was letdned for the king of France and his people.'' 
Bat the Hollsndeia and the Zeelanders said to those who 
tcUuned them, " If you would have our services you 
■nut |«y ua outright, or we wiU not go : so they wers 
pud," says Froissart, " before they would leave their 
bavens or their houaes, and in 1Mb they were wise." 
. . " I trow," he contiauet, " that unce God created 
die world, ttere were never seoi »o many great ships 
l^eliief as were that year at Sluys and at Blankenhui^; 
tap in die month, of September diere wete numbered 
1287 abips at Sluys: their masts ae«med, in the sea/ 
like a gceat wood." Th« report in France was, that 
vesKla enou^ for bridging* the channel were assem. 
bled. At Sli^s it was the kill's intention to lake sea, 
and BO to ^tter into England, and destroy that country. 
And till the month of September diey did nothing eJte 
but grind com and bake biacuit on the «ea>coast, and at 
Toarnay, Lide, Douay, Arras, Amiens, Bethune, St. 
Omers, and in all the towns about ^uys. No other sucb 
gicat enterprise WIS pn^eded agunst Ei^land from'tiut 
tinie of the Norman conquest until that of the Spanidi 
armada ; uid the full and lively account of the sdr of 
{ff^aration cannot, even at this day, be perused without 
interest; " It was a wonder," says Froissart, " to con* 
dder fttm whence all ench provision came, what by 
land and sea, into Flanders. Whoso had been diat 
•eason at Bruges, at Damme, or at Sluys, and seen the 
bnriDets there in charging of ships with hay, sacking of 
Uaenit, and lading in of onions, peas, beans, barley, 
candles, hoie, shoes, spurs, knives, daggers, battle^ie^; ' 
■x^es to hew withal, mattocks, nails, beds, couchfs, 
honeshoes, pots, pans, candlesticks, and all manner of 
necessaries for kitchen, buttery, and all other offices 

• JuTciu] da Uniiu, qiuKed bj P. Diuld. 
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and of every thing that could be thoi^ht of, aeceaarj 
to serve man and horae, foi all wa« had into ihipa in 
one thing or another ; . . whoueveT had Ken it, if he had 
been sick, 1 think he woald clean have forgotteo all pain. 
The, companions of France reckoned none otbemise 
amor^ themiclvei, when they ipake together, but that 
the realm of England shoidd have been atteily lost 
without recovery ; and all the men, women, aiid chil- 
dren therein slain, or taken, and carried into capdvitj 
in France." 

But it was not the French, and their Flemish allies 
alone who exulted in such expectations. Men of prey 
. , for that designation ought not to be confined to 
beaata and birds . . were attracted from far and near. 
" Lords, knighta, esquires, and men of war were in- 
vited to come and serve the long of France in this 
journey, out of Savoy, Germany, and from the going 
down of the sun to the land of the earl of Arm^;nac ; 
and these lords, thoi^h they were of far countries, and 
knew not what end this war should come to, yet they 
. came, and made their provisions so great and costly, 
that it waa great marvel to think thereof." . . " Such pre- 
paration as was mode was not had in remembrance of 
man, nor in writii^; never none like seen,"iaya the great 
chronicler, " nor heard of. Gold and silver waa no; 
more spared than though It had rained out of the clouds, 
or scummed out of the sea.* The great lords of 
France sent their servants to Sluys, to apparel and 
make ready their provisions and ships. . . The king 
himself, young as he was, had more will than any other 
to this journey, and that he always showed to the end 
thereof. Every man helped to make provision ft* 
other, and to garnish their ships, and to paint than 
wilh their arms. . . Painters had then a good seasm, 
for they had whatsoever they demanded, and yet there 
could not enough of them be got for mon^. They 
made banners, pennons, standards of ulk, so goodly, that 

• " Que I'll riuit dM nuM, ou qu-on it puluii en 1i ma." Lord Bcnnt 
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it WBB a inorret to behold them ; also they painted the 
niastBof their ships from the one end to the other, glitter, 
ing with gold, anddevices, and arms."* The paintings of 
the lord Guy de TremouiUe's ship coat more than 2000 
francs. Then comes the woeful truth, that " the pow 

' people of the realm paid for all ; for the tallages were 
tlien so great to furnish this voyage, that the richest 
sorrowed for it, and the poor fled for it." The force 
to be embarked here consisted of 60,000 men, of whom 
20,000 were men-of.arms, 20,000 arbalistere, and 
20,000 " other men of war," But preparations were 
carried on in the porta of Bretagne also, under the su- 
perintendence of the constable Olivier de Clisson ; and 
there, either at his suggestion, or at the admiral's (for 
it is imputed to both), a portable intrencbment was 
made, upm a huge scale, for securing the troops imme> 
diately upon their landing. This, which was liltened 
to the enclosure of a town, or wall of wood, is described 
as being of twenty feet in height, and containing ia 
length, or in compass, when it was set up, 3000 paces; 
and at every twelve paces was a turret, lai^ enough to 
receive ten men, and ten feet higher ihan the rest of 
the wdl. The whole was so constructed that it might 
be tklcen in pieces, and moved with the army; and 
" a great number of carpenters and others were engaged 
in wages to attend thereon." t The materials for. all 
this were is such abundance that, one writer says, it 

^seemed as if whole woods had been brought together 
for it. The camp, in fact, was to have had the form, 
and regularity, and security of a town within this fortifi- 
cation, which comprised towers, bastions, and bulwarks,, 
aod other defences of that age. i And the enemy did 

• " n* Ttmii," Myi Suejnn " iW irilli Mcb Mbet, u U tliej li«il 
been liXni to ■ cerMn tIcmit, or (o> wedftlng. In nich iriK<lld»ic;idD[n 
■ltd (lid tiiiirihipi : nn tod* MU flail H bull iln toier cuentK ton Didi, 
que H nil dude el ctdo d* lia miqulnii binuou." 
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not seem to feel, when tlieir means and tbeiT ingenuity 
were oalentatioQBly displftjed in this Temarkable device, 
fliat such anxious and costly preparadona fat defence, on 
the patt of an invading anny, were little in accord with 
that hopeful and adTentnrons spirit by which alone 
■uccesi could be obtained. 

Had there been a prince like Edward 111. upon ibe 
throne, oi his peerless son, the flower of the PlaD> 
tagenetfi, the French armament would have been attacked 
In the harbour, and a second battle of Slnys would have 
been recorded among our naval victories : bat with « 
young and dissolute king, whose good qnalities were 
corrupted by his station, and his evil ones inflamed by 
111 companions, . . with discontented nobles, some wf 
whom, perhaps, had already conceived those treasonable 
designs which brought upon their country so many years 
of misery and civil war ; . . and, with a people oppressed 
by imposts, and who had neither confidence in thdF 
lulers, nor respect far their masters, " it was no marvel," 
says Froissart, " that this great apparel somewhat, at 
the beginning, abashed the Englishmen." There was, 
however, some douht, notwithstanding the loud boast of 
the French, that they were about to take veTigeance npon 
England for all former wars, whether theae preparadon» 
were not intended against Calua ; " for the English 
well knew that, of all the towns in the world, diis was 
the one which the Frendi most desired to have. Great 
provision, therefore, was sent thither of grain, salt, fleab, 
fish, wine, beer, and other things," and several of tlt» 
most experienced captains, with 500 men.of.arms and 
£00 archers ; and the earl of Anindel and air Htaaj 
Spenser, were ordered to keep the sea with forty great 
ships, "well decked, and having on board SOO men-of. 
arms, and twice that number of archers. The king's 
uncles, earls of Cambridge and Buckin^umi, afterwarda 
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dulcea of York and Glouceater, would fain have recalled 
their brother John of Gaunt from hisCastiUian expedition 
to the defence of his own country ; but his schemes 
of ambition were with him paramount to every other 
consideration, and they and the French were equ^y dia. 
appointed by his persevering in hia expedition. Richard 
was then in the miircheH of Wales, with those favourilca 
by whose advice he was governed. But when "the lorda, 
and the prelates, and the people of the good towna and 
cities, and commons of the realm, were fully and credibly 
informed, how the French kin;; was ready to come 
into England to destroy it," they then drew together 
to counsel ; and the Iting was written to by his uncles, 
that he should come to London, for the people were " not 
content with him nor Mb advisers." He Ustened, on this 
occasion, to their representations, seeing that there was 
indeed a great and imminent danger. A council was held 
on his arrival, and the earl of Sahsbury, who was "a right 
valiant and prudent knight," addressed them in & speech 
which was well received. " It is no wonder," he said, 
" if our enemy the French king intends to come against 
UB ; f(H- since the death of the last king Edward of noble 
memory this kingdom hath been in great adventure to 
haTe been destroyed by the villains ; and it is also well 
known in France how we be not all of one accord ; and 
thence comelh the present trouble, which is not light: 
for he is but a fool that feareth not his enemy. As long 
as the kingdom of England was in unity, . . the king with 
his people, and they with him, . . we prospered, and reigned 
victoriously, and none was found to do us any great 
irrong. Wherefore it is now needful, and never before 
was so great need, that we bring otu^ves again into 
love and unity, if we think to come to any honour. ' 
This kingdom hath been a long time in flower ; and ye 
know that that which is in flower hath more need to be 
well kept than when it is turned to perfect tmit. For 
the last sixty years, the knights and squires who have 
gooe forth from hence have been more honoured for all 
feats of arms than any others of any nation whatsoever. 

AA 4 
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Let us then take eEpecial care that, as lonft as ne live, 
we may keep this honour." 

' Hii words were addre ssed to willing ears : llieie waa 
no want of spirit in the king or in the people. The 
first object was to guard the coast. Salisbury himself, 
" because, pert of his land bordered near upon the Isle 
of Wight, was set there with his men and the archera 
of that country. The earl of Devonshire was stationed 
at Southampton, with SOO men-of-arms and 600 archers, 
to keep the haven ; the earl of Cambridge at Dover, 
with 500 men-of-atms and 1200 archers; ihe earl rf 
Buckingham at Sandwich, with as many more ; the 
earla of Stafibrd and Pembroke at Orwell haven, with 
the same number ; sir Henry Percy at Yarmouth, with 
600 archers and 300 men^f-arms. All the havens and 
ports, from the Humber to the Land's End, in Cornwall, 
were defended with men>o£.anns aiid archers ; and on 
the heights along the sea-coast, opposite Flanders and 
France, " watchmen and watchers," says Froissart, 

' were set in diverse manners, I will tell you how : ". , 
Gascony pipes, emptied of wine and fillcxl with aaud,- 
were piled in columns one upon another ; and on the top 
of these pipes were platfonns, upon which men eat night 
and day, keeping watch and looking toward the set. 
Their orders were, if they saw the French fleet approach, 
to Ught torches there, that beacon-fires might incon- 
tinently be kindled along all the heights, to raise the 
country. The intended plan of operations was, that 
the enemy should he allowed to land without opposition, 
and mardi into the country some three or four days* 
journey ; that the EngUsh were then to gather toward* 
the point where they had landed, and to attack and 
destroy the ships if they could, 'intercept their supplies, 
and then follow the French, . . not at once to give them 
battle, but to harass them and keep them waking,, 
and prevent them from foraging, and cut off all thjtt 
were abroad in the country, and thereby famish them.". 

The French admiral had strangely deceived himself 
concerning the military strength of England. Not-. 



withetanding the force nhich John of Gaunt had led 
abroad, there were, at this time, 10,000 roen-of-arms, 
and ten (jmea that number of archers, arrayed for 'the 
defence of the country. " And whereas taxes and 
tallages were great in France on the men of the towns, 
in like manner they were great that season in England, 
to ibn the realm sorrowed it a great season after ; but 
now they were glad to pay the soldiers, to be by them 
defended: 'It is not against reason/ they said, ' that 
we are taxed now, to give of our goods to knights and 
squires, that they may defend their heritages and ours.'" 
At the instance of the Londoners, Rochester Bridge was 
broken. That religious feeling which induced Edward 
to require the prayers of his people when he led hia 
Armies into France was now manifested with more 
nnquestionabte fitness. Processions were made thrice 
a week in ever; good town and city, with great 
devotion of heart, and " with prayers and orisons 
to God, to deliver them from this peril. And yet," 
says Froissart, " there were 100,000 in England who 
heartily desired that the enemy might land : such light 
companions, in comforting themselves and them that 
were abashed, would say, ' Let these Frenchmen come ! 
not a cuUion of them shall return again to France !'" 
This was the language of those who were arrayed for 
the service of their country, . , of brave but not hoastfui 
men, who had heard from their fathers the noble deeds 
which, in their days, had been done at Creasy and at 
Foictiers. £ut the excellent chronicler* tells us bIso, 
that " such persons aa were in debt, and had no 
tisonghts or no means of payment, rejoiced at the in- 
tended invasion, and would say to their creditors who 
pressed them, ' Be easy : they are coining, in France, 
new florins, wherewith you shall he paid !' Upon the 
stiength of this, they lived and spent hugely, credit 
not being refused them ; for if there were any demur, 
they used to say, ' What would you have ? Is it not 
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better that we should spend freely the goods of this 
land, than that they should be kept for the French to 
find and take them?' By such means/' he says, 
" there was spent in outrage in England to the amount 
rf lOOOt aterUng."* The great lords and the people 
of the good towns, who had much to lose, appre- 
hended the danger, and " were in great doubt ; but die 
commons and poor companions cared nothing, neither 
did poor knights and squires : they wished for the in- 
vasion, either to win or lose all. ' God,' Aey said, 
* hath sept a fine time for as, ainee the king of France 
will come into this kingdom : there has not been sncb 
a king in France for the«e hundred years ; he will 
make good soldiers of his people. Blessed may he be, 
•Ince he will come to visit us ; for we shall now either 
die or be rich ; it cannot be otherwise.' "t 

Meantime the preparations in Flanders were continued 
with unremitting activity during three months ; " the 
apparel of ships, galleys, and Tessels of every kind 
collected there for passing being so great and sumptuote 
that the oldest man ti;en Uving never saw nor heard of 
Hie like." . . " Now let ns go against these cursed En- 
glishmen, who have done bo many evils and perEecntionB 
■ to France," was the language of the French knights and 
iquires|, when they went to join the host : " now shall 
we be revei^^ for our fathers, brothers, and kinsm», 
Mom they have discomfited and slain ! " In the middle 
Of Ai^^ust^ the king of France, to show his own eagN- 
ness for the expedition, and to hasten the movements of 
Mhers, took leave of his queen, beard mass in the church 
of Ndtre Dame, and declared that it was his intentioa 
not to return to PariE till he had heed in England : 
this all the cities and good towns in France well believed, 
and this, no doubt, he fully intended. The duke <^ 
Burgundy also took leave of his wife and children; 
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tbe; met at Anss. " Daily there came people from 
all parts in such great niimben, that the land nag eaten 
i)p. Nothing was left abroad in the country, but it 
waa taken witboat paying any thing; the poor people 
who had gathered in their cotd bad nothing left tbein 
but Btraw : their waters were fished, their houses pulled 
down for fire-wood ; and, if they ventured to complain, 
they were beaten or killed. If the English had arrifed 
there, they could not, nor would not, have made auch 
deatruction as the French themselres did. ' We hafe 
no money now,' tbey said; ' but we aball have enough 
when we return, and then you shall be paid in full.* 
But the people," aaya Froiasart, " when they aaw tlidr 
goods thus taken, and that tbey dared say nothing aloud, 
cursed between their t^th, and said, ' Go to England, 
or to the Devil, and never return again ! ' " The espe- 
dition waa so far well ordered, that care was taken not 
to encumber it with any inefficient persons. " It was 
the constable's intention that no man should enter Eng- 
land unless be were a chosen man-ofi-armi ; and he en- 
joined the admiral not to let the ships be chained witb 
varleta and boys, who would be of more damage than 
profit. This wise precaution was bo rigorously oh. 
served, that, if two or three knights hired ships at their 
own cost, unless they were great lords, they were 
allowed but one additional horae and one varlet. The 
preparations, indeed, were bo complete, and the arrange- 
ments in all respects such, that many were of opinion, 
and Froissart Mmself ^reed with theni, that if tbey 
could effect their landing, as they intended, in the 
Orwell, " they should sow abash the country." That 
they would effict a landing, indeed, no doubt was en- 
tertained in England, for there waa no naval force to 
prevent it ; and when the whole coast was threatened, 
it was impossible that any part could be guarded in suf- 
ficient strength against bo powerful an armament. Sir 
Simon Bnrley, the governor of Dover Castle, thot^ht 
ibat Dover and Sandwich were the likeUeit points of 
attack ; and he advised the monks of Canterbury to 
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deposit Becket'i shrine in hie csstle, which was w 
strong R place, that he said it would be io safety there 
though all Eagiand 'nere lost. The monks, however, 
whether owing to their trust iu Becket, or their distrust 
nf Burley, would not coDsent to be deprived of such ft 
treasure : they took his advice in great despite : " If 
ye be aftaid," they said, " make yourself sute ; for 
though you shut yourself up wiihin the castle of Dover 
Sot fear, yet the Frenchmen will not be so hardy as to 
come hither." Angry words ensued; and Burley, by 
his well^intended proposal, drew upon himself a degree 
of unpopularity which contributed to his destruction. * 

A singular personage at diis time took upon himself 
die office of mediator between the two countries : this 
was king Leon of Armenia, who had been driven from 
his kingdom by the Turks, and was then residing ia 
France, where the king had assigned him a pension of 
6000 francs. The mediation was Toluntary,butnot alto- 
getber disinterested. He set out from his residence at St. 
Audoin, near St, Denis, with only his own company, and 
so great apparel; took ship at Boulogne, and sailed for 
Dover, where he had good cheer, because he was a 
ttranger ; and so he came to the king's uncles there, who 
received him courteously, as they well knew how to do, 
and at convenient season asked of him whence be came, 
and whither he would. He replied, that in hope of 
good he was come thither to see the king of England 
and his council, and to treat for peace between France 
and England, the war between them bdng unmeet : by 
reason of its long endurance, the Turks had wased 
proud, there beingnone to wage war against them, and 
by occasion hereof, said he, '* I have lost my kingdom, 
and am not like to recover it, unless there were firm 
peace throughout Christendom.'" This, as amatter con- 
cerning all ChrisUsn people, he wished to represent to the 
king. He admitted thathehadnocommissionfrom the 
French Icing, but had come on his own motion. They 
represented to him, that if he were conveyed to the royal 

• Frr^But, lU. 41. 
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ooiincil, aceording to his desire, and in the ineantiine 
the French Bhould land, hii penon might be in great 
jeopardy. To thiB he made onewer, that he had re- 
quested the French Idng not to depart from Sluya till he 
should have Ken the king of England; "and 1 repntehim," 
■aid he, " so noble and so well adviied, that he will grant 
iny desire, and not put to sea till I come to him ;" be 
prcMed them, therefore, either to forward him to London, 
or answer him themielves, if they had authority. Tbeir 
instructions, thejr replied, were to keep and defend 
tliBt passage and the adjacent frontier : farther authority 
they had none, and were not of the king's council ; hat 
to London they forwarded him, under a good escort, 
for fear of danger. The LondimerH were fortifying the 
dty when he arrived : be, however, in riding throi:^, 
was well regarded, because he was a stranger, and had 
good cheer made him, and was brought before the king. 
Four days after the first interview (during which time 
Richard had communicated with his nudes to know 
their opinion), the Armenian king was sent for to the 
palace at Westminster, a seat beside the king was given 
him, and there, before the council, he declared his busU 
neaa. " All Christendom," he said, " was sore de- 
cayed and feebiisbed by occasion of the wars between 
England and France : the knights and sqoires of both 
countriea were wholly engaged on one side or the 
other, who before were wont to adventure themselves . 
against the misbelievers : for this cause, the empire of 
Constantinople had lost ranch, and was like to Lose 
more, . . and he himself had lost his kingdom of Armenia; 
wherefore he desired, for God'a sake, that some treaty 
of peace might be made between these realms." The 
arcbbishoii of Canterbury was the person charged to 
answer him ; and the answer evinced the wisdom and 
proper spirit of those who advised it. " Sir, king of 
Armenia," said the primate, " it is not the manner, 
nor hath it ever been, between two auch enemies as the 
king of England and the king of France, that peace 
Aoold be proposed to the king of England with an 



wmed hand, in his own country. We will telt you what 
may be done, if it please you. You may return to the 
French king, and can«e him and all hii puifisance to 
return into dieir own couDtriea ; and when every man 
ia at home ^;ain, then, if it please you, you may tetum 
hitlier, and we will willingly attend to your treaty." 
This was all the answer he conid obtun ; bnt he dined 
trith the king that day, and had "as great honour as could 
be devised;" and ttichaid o^ed him great gifts of 
gold and silver, none of which he would take, " dioi^ 
he had need thereof," accepting only, for courtesy, a 
ring of the value of 100 francs.* 

A parliament met at WeBtminster on the 1 st of Ocj 
tober, and the chancellor, Midiael de la Pole, earl of 
Suffolk, told the houses that the principal cause for 
which they had been called together at that time was 
to acquaint them with the resolution of the council, tint 
ibe kiug should pass the seas in person, with a royal 
■rmy,bedagmoved thereunto by these four causes;., that 
be might at less expense attack the enemy abroad, than 
wait to defend the country against them at home ; . . 
that he might take off the reproach blazed abroad as 
how he durst not go over In person ; . . that he mi^t 
aM«rt his right to the crown of France, and thereby ac- 
quire both renown and honour ; . . and, lastly, because 
die French themselvea were daily threatening an inva. 
nott. Richard's sincerity is not to be suspected in a 
resolution so conformable to the temper, of a young 
king, and the spirit of a Plantagenet ; ^t of his coun- 
cil may : it would have been sound policy to have aait 
a fleet against the enemy's ahipa at Sluys, if a Stet 
could have been provided ; but to withdraw a royal 
army from the country when an invasion was, in fact, 
daily to be looked for, would have been to leave Eng- 
land at the mercy of the invaders. The commons seem 
to have regarded the communication in this light ; and, 
instead of taking it into consideration, they proceeded 
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to inipeftcb the eul of Suffolk ; upon which the king 
withdiew from parlismeat to Eltham, that he might 
not seem to countenance that measure. Both houses 
dteu addressed s message to him, requiring that the 
chancellor and the treasurer might be removed from 
their offices, nhich the; occupied not to the advantage 
of him or his kingdom : he returned an imperious anewer, 
conunanding them not to make mention of any such 
thing for the future, but forthwith proceed to the busi- 
ness foi which they were sumtnotted. It lias loo often 
been seen, in the troubled times of historyj that peers 
and princes have been active in exJiq>eiating differences, 
which, if they duly understood their own inlereat.as well 
•I their duty, they would diligently endeavour to compose. 
The king's uncle, Glouceeter, and the bishop of Ely, 
were now deputed to deliver the sense of both houses 
to bim ; and the duke's character renders it certain that 
he was nothing loth to be so deputed. With most 
humlJe submission, and wishes that he might he suc- 
cessful in the course of honour, and invincible against 
fais enemies, and united to his subjects by the most firm 
bands of peace and hearty love, as well aa for his own 
adrantsge and the salvation of his soul as for the 
unapeAkable comfort of the people whom he governed, 
. . they intimaled, on behalf of that people, how one old 
■tatute and laudable custom was approved, which no 
man could deny, that the king, once in the year, might 
lawiiilly summon his high court of parhament, and call 
the lords and c<»nmona thereunto, at to the highest court 
of bis realm, in which coiut all right and equity ought 
to shine, as the noonday sun, whereof poor and rich 
-may take refreshing. There, also, reformation ought 
to he had of all oppressions, wrongs, extortions, and 
enormities within the realm, and there the king ou^t 
to take counsel with the wise vmsi of his realm for the 
maintenance of his estate, and conservation of the same ; 
and if it might be known that any person witliin the 
realm or without intended the contrary, there also must 
be devised how audi evil weeds may be destroyed. 
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There, also, must be studied and foreseen, if any clui^ 
do come upon the king and realm, how it may be 
honouTsbly bome and discharged. Further, they de- 
clared that his Bubjects had lovingly demeaned tjiem- 
•elves, in aiding liim with tiieir sutwt&nce lo the best 
of their power, and that their desire was to understand 
how those supplies were spent. And, farther, they bad 
this to declare, how by an old ordinance it was enacted, 
that if the king, not being sick, should absent himself 
forty days, and refuse to come to the parhament, with- 
out regard to the charges of his people, and their great 
' pains, then they may lawi\iUy retnm home lo iheir 
houses ; wherefore, seeing he had been absent a long 
time, and still refused to come among them, it was 
greatly to their discomfort. 

It is related that Richard made this reply ; . . " Now 
we do plainly perceive that our people and the commons 
go about to rise against us ; and in such case nothing 
seems better for us than to ael^ aid of our cousin the 
king of France, and rather submit ourselves to him than 
to our own Eul^ects." With Richard's clear knowledge 
of the character of his uncles, and his reasonable sus. 
picion of their designs, and with the horrors of a popular 
rebellion fresh in remembrance, it is very probable that 
such a thought passed across 'his mind, hut most unlikel]t 
that he should haTe given it utterance ; and as amoi^ 
the accusations which afterwards were heaped upon him 
this was never laid to his charge, we may fairly regard 
it as disproved.* The lords, however, are said to have 
repHed, that this would be no wise course, for the 
French king was his old enemy, who, if he might onee 
set foot in England, would rather despoil him of his 
kingdom ttian lend a helping hand to support him. 
They proceeded to speak of the great burden which had 
been laid upon the necks of the people for the support- 



•tioa of the wars : by reason whereof ihey were brought 
so low that they could not pay their rents, and by such 
means was his power decayed, his lords brought behind 
hand, and all his people sore impoverished. And u 
diat king cannot be poor that hath rich people, so can- 
not he be rich that hath poor commons ; and as he took 
hurt by snch inconveniences chancing through evil coun- 
sellors, BO the lords auatained no lese, and each one after 
his estate and calling. And ir remedy were not in time 
provided, the realm must fall to ruin, and the cause 
would be imputed to him and to hia evil counsellors. 
This remedy consisted in their eettlng-to their helping 
hands. They are aaid to have proceeded thua : . . " There 
is yet one ^art more of our messaj^e remaining, to be 
ddivered on the part of your people, and it is this ; 
we have an ancient constitution, and it was not many 
a^ since experimented (it grieves us that we must 
mention it), that if the king, through any evil counsel; 
or weak oWtinacy, or contempt of his people, or out of a 
perverse and frowaid wilfulness, or by any other irregular 
courses, shall estrange himself from his people, and refuse 
togovemby the laws andstatutea of the realm, .. hut will 
throw himself headlong into wild designs, and stuh- 
boraly exercise his own single arbitrary will, that from 
that time it shall he lawful for his people, by their full 
and tree consent, to depose that king from his throne, 
and eEtabliEh upon the same some other of the my^d 
race m his stesd." In fact, a member had been en- 
couraged to call for the record containing the parlia. 
mentary deposition of Edward II. Richard submitted 
now, because he was unable to resist ; he only obtained 
a respite for his other ministers, by stipulating that they 
should content themselves with carrying through their 
impeachment against Sufiblk; and on that condition he 
returned to the parhament.* 

Unsuccessful be the king of Armenia's mediation had 
pi^ored, there had been nothing in his reception to mor- 
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tUy him ; he had received all the respect and attentiaa 
due to his good meaning and to his rank. Bnt when 
he arrived at Slays, " the French long and hie uncles 
look no i^ard to his saying, but &ent him back again 
into France; for their full intention was to invade 
England as soon aa they might have wind and weather." 
There waa, however, eometbing more than wind and 
weather to be waited for. The king was now at Sluys ; 
and every day's report throughout Flanders and Artoia 
was, that the expedition would sail on the morrow, or on 
the next day after ; but one of Charles's uncles, the duke 
of Berry, waa not yet arrived ; he moved " but fair and 
■oftly, for he had no great appetite for the adventure; 
and his long tarrying was displeasant to the king, and &e 
duke of Burgundy, and the other great lords : they would 
gladly he had been come." They who were not great 
lorda had far more cause to be impatient at his delay : 
the great were duly paid their appointments ; hut other 
poor companions, says Ftoisaart's translator, " bought 
the bargain." The treasurer of the war, and the clerka 
of the chamber of accounts, said to them, " Wait till the 
next week, sirs, and then ye shall be paid;" and they 
had the same answer when the next week came ; " and 
if any payment were made them, it was but for eight 
days, when as many weeks were due." Men began to 
suspect that the expedition would alb^ther fail, or 
perhaps had never been sincerely intended ; but. diat 
when the taxes, which had been imposed upon this pre^ 
text, were collected, some excuse would then be found 
for breaking it up. The suspldon, as it afifected the 
king and his advisers, was ii^urious; their hearts were 
set upon the enterprise, and their honour pledged to it : 
but every day rendered the expectation more reasonable ; 
and the chronicler says, that they were wise who cast 
such doubts, and provided for themselves accordingly. 
But the poor kmghta and companions that were retained 
by the great lords spent all they bad ; " every thing 
was so dear, that hard it waa to get either bread or 
drink;" and if Uiey would sell their payor their 
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armoiiT, none would purchase, unless they took fhem kt 
tbeir own iniquitoua tender ; whereas for all that thejr 
had to buy exorbitant prices were requiredi When 
the lords, who lodged at Brugea, sent to the king t6 
ask when they should depart, the onawer always wu, 
within thiee or four days, or when the duke of Berry li 
GOme, and the wind may serre." So ever the time 
past, and the days shortened, and the nights grew Itmg, 
and the weather began to be foul and cold. >' The duke ' 
of Berry, nieantirae, had heard masa at Notre Dame, 
preparatory to his solemn departure from Paris, and had 
declared, like the king his nephew, that he would never 
ento' thu capital ^aiu till he had been in England. He 
set out for Flandera ; and all the way as he came be 
had lettere irom the king aitd from the duke of Bur- 
gundy to hasten hiiu, certifyiDg him that they tarried 
for nothing but hia coming. So he rode always forward ; 
but it was by small joutnies." 

The conatable, meantime, sailed from Treguier to 
join the armament with a fleet of seventy-two shipa ; 
the wind became " fierce and great:" when they were 
off the mouth of ibe Thames the fleet was dispersed; 
and the English cruiaera were upon the alert to profit 
by every opportunity of fortune. Seven of his veasels, 
having the proviuon on board, were driven to Zeeland, 
and there captured. The lord WiUiam of Beauchamp, 
^ptain of Calais, made two prizes, one of which was 
laden with " divers great guns and enginea to beat down 
walla withal ;" and there was on board a great quantity 
of powder " that was more worth than all the rest." The 
other was laden with a part of tlie great enclosure or 
wooden wall; and in her the master carpenter of that 
extraordinary work was taken, b»ng an Englishman who 
had been banished his country for some oflenc«. Three 
other ships, likewise, fell into tbeir bands, carrying 
parts of the same enclosure. These, becanae of dieir 
lading, were brought to London, "whereof the king had 
great joy, and so had all the Londoners ;" and when 
tbeir cnrioaity had been satisfied, aa there was enough 
B B 8 
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of thii tUTKtted palisade to be rendered useful, it 

WM «ent to be let up round the town of Winchelsea.* 

The coUBtable thought hliDBelf fortunate in Teaching 
Shiys with the remainder of his fleet. Upon hia arriTsI 
the king wu eamett with him, that they should speedily 
■et forth, saying, " the duke of Berry would arrive 
in one or two dsya." But the constable replied, " We 
ouinot depart, air, till the wind serves; for it is so sore 
•gainst UB, and so ' strainable,' that the sailors say It 
has not been so unfaTonrable for a great while as now." 
. , " CwiataUe," said the king, " I have been in ray sbip, 
and the Mr (tf the sea pleaith me greatly : I bdiew 
I shall he a good sailor, for the sea did me no hnrt.". . 
"' In God's name, sir ! " the constable replied, " it hadi 
done hurt to me ; for we were in great peril by fortune 
of the sea and of the winds that rose against us off the 
Elfish coast ; and we have lost of our ships, wheieof 
I am right sorry, if that might amend it ; but it ii 
without remedy for this time." The wind came rotmd 
before the duke of Berry arrived : his delay had now 
exhausted the king's patience ; and it was deemed better 
that he should be left to follow them, dian that the e^ 
cution of this mighty enterprise should be deferred 
longer. Accordingly, on the even of All Saints, tbe 
fleet weighed anchor, and launched &om the haven of 
Sluys ; but they had not proceeded above twenty miln 
upon their course before it veered again to its old ptiint, 
and drove them back with such force, ^st several of 
them were disabled before they came again to anchor.t 
Thus "always the time past, and the winter ap- 
proached, and the lords lay there in great cdd and 
peril." And yet they were not so eager to be gone am 
the Flemings were desirous to be relieved from die 
bnrden of such saijoumers. The people of the country 
asked, in language more characteristic than iev»ent or 
complimentary, " why the French king tarried thae bo 
long, instead of crosnng over to England ; and if tltey 

* HoliniliBl, 11 773. TiT. FnlMit, UL U. 
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nere not poor enough already that the French' miiit 
make them poorer?",." They will not croBS ^s year/' 
aaid they, " for the realin of Englantl is not so eadly 
lt> he won. What would they do in England ? En- 
^■hmen are not of the condition of Frenchmen. When 
die English were in France and over-rode their country, 
they hid themselyea in their fortieiises, and fled hefore 
dietn as the lark before the hawk ! " There was great 
danger that this temper m^ht show itself in something 
more than murmurs ; for the remembrance of the batde 
of RooBebeke was rankling in the minds of the common 
people, whose fatlierB, brethren, and friends had thete 
been slaughtered. A quarrel b^an at Bruges, through 
die insolence of some of the French lackeys ; and if tile 
lord of Ghistelles had n0t happened to be there, and 
exerted himself with the help of the better citizens in 
time, it is sdd that not a lord, knight, nor squire of 
France in that city, where so many of them weK 
hidged, would have escaped uoslain ; w> hitter was the 
resentment of that yet recent wrong, and the hdignation 
i^dh the French liad excited hy their conduct tonardi 
the women. Ghistelles, by his exertions and hia pel- 
suasionB, for he spoke to the people in their own tongue, 
not only saved a great part of the French from being 
massacred that day, but that beautiful dty also from 
the destruction with which such an oDt.burst of popular 
feeling would have been revenged.* 

At laiglh the duke of Berry arrived, havii^ pur- 
posely protracted the time, that, by the excuse of 
winter f, he might cause the expedition to be put off. 
" Ah, iair uncle," said the king, " how greatly have I 
desired to see you ! Why have you tarried so loi^ ? 
We had been now in England, and should have fought 
with our enemies if ye had been come." . . " The doke," 
■ays Froissart,. " began to snule, and to excuse hini- 

• sueno, IL 18. Fiiriiurt, ans. 

t " WtiRdn," HTi HollniJitd, " he tbowed more Tit than an Ihs ami. 
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dADger of bit pcnop, aoi loH ot bli peopLe." 
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■elf, and did not ahow at once what lay in his heart,- 
November being far advanced, he trusted that the 
weather would aid his advice, and waited only a fa- 
vourable opportunity for giving it." Every day, it 
waa said, that die fleet would sail on the monow, and 
when the morrow came, the wind still continDed as 
contrary as this dnke wished it. Many of the ships 
were rrady to weigh anchor upon the first signal, and 
not a few of the diief personlH had embarked, emnlons 
who should be the first to land in the enemy's country; 
but when the duke had been a week at Sluys, and De- 
cember had begun, and even the most adventurous 
could not but acknowledge that " it was no good se*.' 
son for BO many noUe men to take the sea," the king'a 
council assembled to deliberate whether they should 
proceed with the expedition, .. the very otgect of their 
meeting disclosii^ a desire that it mi^t be giv^i 
up. " The duke of Berry, then," says Froissart, 
" brake all, and showed so many reasonatje reasons"," 
that they who had most eagerness to go were all put 
out of heart. He said it wa* a folly, and a great wrong 
to council the French king, who was yet but a youth, 
to put to sea at such a time of year, and to make war 
upon people in a country where no one knew the ways, 
and wbidi was a poor country, and a fiill evil one to 
make war in. " Suppose that we were all arrived there, 
and had landed, they would not fight with na till they, 
listed ; and we should not dare leave our provision be- 
hind OS, for if we did, it would all be lost. They who 
would make such a voyage, and to such a country (for 
the way from France to England is not so long), ot^iht 
not to begin it in the heart of winter, but in the heart 
of summer. Call together all the mariners that are here, 
and they will tell you that my words are good ; and that 
great as our power is now, diough we have at preaent 
1500 vessels assembled, there would not be 300 in 
company when we arrived there : behold, then, the peril 
we should put ourselves ini I say diis by way of 
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CDonael, and not tlilt I would excuse mjaelf from the 
enterpriEe ; and since the greater part of the IdDgdom 
of Fiance inclines in this to my wa; of thinkjng, I 
would that you and 1 should go, fair brother of Bur- 
gundjj but I would not have the king go, for If any 
ill should befall bim it would be !ud to us."* 

The jouiig king, who was present, listened to this 
with no good pleasure ; and when his uncle had ceased, 
he replied, " In God's name ! if none else go, I will." 
Upon which the lords began to smile, and eaj, " the king 
is of a brave will ! " They agreed, however, to defer the 
expedition dll April or Mayt; and that such stores as 
were not perishable should be reserved till that time. 
Accordingly, orders were given that every man should 
return to his borne, and there be ready at the king's com- 
mandment early in the spring. " Then might have 
been seen lords and knights sore displeased, especially 
such as came from distant parts, and had travailed their 
bodies, and spent their money in trust to have had a 
good season." The counts of Savoy and Armagnac, 
end the dauphin of Auvergne, and many other great 
lords, departed in ill will, because ihey had not been 
in England. This dauphin told Froissart that the 
provision for the expedition which he left at Sluys, and 
all of which he lost, had cost him 10,000 franbs ; be 
did not consider how Ukely it waB,..how'aU but cer- 
tain,., that if he had landed on the desired shore, such 
an allotment of Enghsh ground as Harold Hardrada'i 
would have been his portion there .' So the army broke 
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ttp, some with light hearts and some with angry ones. 
The officers reniaiDed behind to dispose of what stores 
they could for their maslers' profit, ihough the; knew 
not to whom ; and well were they if the; could obCaio 
ten franlcB for what had cost an hundred ; Tcry many 
lost every thing which they could not carry with than. 
Sach was the pitjful result of an armament which coat 
the kingdom of France, in FroissaK's words, 100,000 
franks thirty times told. When this was known in 
Ei^land, some were " right joyful and glad thereof, 
thinking they had escaped a great peril ; and others 
were angry and displeased therewith, which were audi 
as thought to have had some promotion and profit by the 
oiemies' coming ; and divers of them said that they 
would never set by the Frenchmen more."* Men whow 
fathera had fought at Cress; and at Poictiers might 
rightly feel this confidence whenever they met the 
Frendi in battle ; but the; oi^ht to have remembered 
now that their own courage had not, in this instance, 
beoi the means of their deliverance, neither had the 
wisdom of their rulers contributed to it ; but that it was 
orer^-mling Providence abne which had abated the 
pride of the enemy, and confounded their devices. At 
the very time when the danger appeared most imminent 
and inevitable, parliament, or, more truly, the great 
noUes by whom it was directed, were m^ng team 
with the king ; nor did they grant the supplies which 
were necessary for the defence of the country, till by 
•n act preluded with the lying assertion that it waa 
framed for the reverence of God, to nourish peace, unity, 
and good accord within the realm, and spedally for the 
common profit and ease of the people, and whidi the 
Idng was compelled to adcnowledge as of his own free 
wiD, and to swear to, . . they had transferred the S0Ter^;n 
power from him to a council of fourteen, who were all 
of his uncle Gloucester's faction. " dear country \" 
Bays fipeed, " hadst thou not then been apparoilly in 

■ Frolaut, UL «. Sucini, IL 18. 
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. God'a prolMtioti, (for the French having staid for a 
wind till Hdlowtide, and then having it half w&j, were 
beat«n back, and the voyage made ulterlj void,) cer_ 
tainly th; ruin had then been certain 1 God, indeed, 
turned from lu the mercilesB point of the French aword i 
hat here b^an the seeds of innumerable other worae 
mlBerieflj never to be remembered without sigbs and 

The seeds of those fearful caJamitieB were indeed, 
as the same honest wiiter has remarked, then sown ; 
but the people were not without some present taste of 
the evils which ire always brought upon them when^ 
ever the government falls into the hands of a recUeaa 
faction. A great force had been assembled ronnd the 
metropdis, that they night be ready to march agaiort 
the enemy wherever a laoding should be effected : all 
the towns and villages for twenty miles round about 
were foil of men-of-arms and archers, " lying as it had 
been in camp ;" and wanting both victuals and money, 
for they received no pay, but were left to live aa tbey 
coidd, " they were driven to spoU, and to take by 
violence what they could get. And when at length 
they were licensed to depart home, many of them were 
constrained through necesuty to sell their horses and 
armour, and some to rob aa diey went homeward-''-^ 
When at length, upon (he earnest suit of some of those 
great lords who had the service of the country at heart, 
a scanty supply was granted, the earl of Arundd, 
being lord admiral, was appnnted to receive it, and Bt 
out therewith a fleet. To this use it was fdthfiilly 

*Sfiti,eOl, "Whit.'-a;) OiebaiKildiranlclcr, "ibiiUwethtnkot 
ByorcbatepAfiubrlordi^bT this RSnlle king Hmied, to bii own Ihdb, n[th 
power ADd grtatneu, who, under tlie apecEoiu preteit or reforrnlnfl Atnin^ 
did HtkilV tbeir enrr uid Inbnd lat^tmjf The king Ullt Ibem thit 
Eii|lud El « the; u». In murilM duiH', ud pnn their •uccour la 
nuner- VHiulitlMiiHtrr ThitlbsDacaritdaud Ibrnawthemu. 
maUtt Dublin wsi nude >diik«),indHlchulMlbe Pol* (•other Kom. 
AiIIt aUcd tbe call at SoBUk), ud gtben, nnut be remind. TUnii u* 
tMdiT onM U home, hj the^, end ther old perhipa Uiilj ; but when 
wunawibtanoToiireouiiIiTr Stnnge cohiun, Air nibleclt to u^lulali 
with tlielr kin*. Dpoq glwiog their )olnl ildi uiliiit the coDUMD enranr, 
BOW rendr wltn one dntnicUon u oiecwlidin tnem *1I." 
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appropriated ; the lord admiral knew that bis meri 
would be isBpected, for the prevention of such sinuea 
, aa bad been too common in the navy * r be waa carefol 
^.i^ therefore to procure good men, and went to sea aa wdl 
1387. trimmed and appoialed as was poasitde. The number 
of hia ships is not stated, but according to Froiesart 
there were 500 men-of-amia on board, and 1000 
archcra. The carta of Devonshire and Nottingham weie 
in his company, and the bishop of Norwich, .. a prelate 
of moat martial propensities, who may have been S 
good sailor, though he must needs have been a bad 
Ushopj and had shown himself to be no better as a 
general. Another and more remarkable person em- 
barked as a volunteer in this fleet, Pieter Vanden 
Bosch, one of the most distinguished, intrepid, and 
remorseless of the demagf^ues of Ghent. When that 
city submitted to Che duke of Burgundy, be deemed it 
prudent to withdraw to England, where, by John of 
Gannt's means, he had a pension of 100 marks assigned 
him from die duties pdd on the exportation of woiA 
by foreign merchants. He was an expert seaman, and 
reposet seems Dot to have suited one who had so long 
been accustomed to the strong excitement of revoln- 
tionary struggles. They lay off the mouth of the 
Thames, " abiding their advenmre" in the beginning of 
March, and looking for the return of tiie Flemish fleet 
from Rochelle, The merchants of that place, of 
Flanders, Hainatilt, Holland, and other countriea, 
standing in fear of the English, consorted together he- 

• " He ipirid for nD c«tm" Kiyi HoHmhed {778.), " to hare tbc moM 
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ii»e they mled from Flanders ; and the duke had ap- 
pcHDted them a convoy of six galleons under his admiral 
Hans Buyck, one of the best sea capttuns in those eeas. 
They bad engird to keep company out and home, and 
ctand by each other ; and trhen they had taken in their 
lading at Rochelle, they were joined for security by 
certain French and Spanish Bhipg consigned to mer- 
chants at Bruges, When they came oppoeite the 
mouth of the Thames, having gone so far without 
danger, they descried the Fnglish fleet; and " they in 
the tall ships said to their company, ' Sirs, advise ys 
well ; we ahall be rdet by the English army : they have 
perceived us ; they will take the advantage of the wind 
and tide, and we shall have battle ere it be night,' " 
" The tidings," says Froissart, " were not pleasing to 
Eorae, and specially to the merchants who had their 
merchandise aboard ; they would gladly have beeii 
thence if they could. Howheit, sith tbey saw that 
fight they must, and could not pass without it, they 
arrayed themselves thereto ; there were there, arhalis- 
teiH and others all armed and defenceahle, more than 
700 men. And Hans Buyck, who was right sage and 
hardy in arms, and had done great damage on the sea 
to the English, he set every thing in good order, and 
decked his ships well and wisely, as he could right well 
do, and said, ' Sirs, be not abashed : we are men 
enough to light with the English army, and the wind 
will serve us, so that even while we be fighting we 
shall coast Flanders, and approach nearer and nearer to 
Sluys.' Some took good comfort with these words, and 
some not ; ao they put themselves in good order and 
defence, and made ready their cross-bows and th^ 
guns." • 

It was on a Sunday, and the eve of Lady-day (for 
war keepa neither holiday nor Sabbath), that the 
Flemish fleet had been descried far off from the mast 
of one of the English ships ; and the earl of Arundel, 

• Holinibed, li. 778. Fioiuut, IIL S& SiMint, I. SJ,ilL 
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" greatly rejoidog at the newB," immediately pat to lea. 
The Flemings are deacijbed, when they approached, 
as making ehow of s detenninatioD to engage them, and 
the Eogliah u feigning to retire in aeeming mistrust 
of being able to match diese adreraaritM, who, covedng 
a lafe passage rather than battle, passed by ; but by this 
moncEuvre the English " got the wind fit for their par. 
P<ne." Their galleys came foremoat with stress of 
t»a, and the archers, with whom they were well manned, 
began to shoot fiercely, and lost much of their shot; 
for the Flemings kept under their decks, and would not 
^pose tbemselvea to the arrows, but drove along with 
the wind ; and some of their croas-bowmen, who w^e 
out of the archers' reach, discharged their quarrels at 
advantage, so that the galleys lost many men, and woe 
distresaed ; but then came up Arundel with his com- 
pany, and the hishop of Norwich with his, and ibe 
main fleet. The enemy, howeTer, inferior as ihey were 
in force, defended themselvea bravely, and with right 
good will, Hans Buyck demeaning himself with equal 
■kill and courage. He was in a great strong ship, and 
had three cannon, which discharged such great and 
heavy shot*, " that^herever they lighted they did great 
damage ; and ever as they fought they drew by little 
and little toward Flanders ; and iBere were some of the 
merchant ships which took the coast and the shoal 
water, and saved themselves, where the great ships conld 
not follow them." But the engagement was continued 
with great eagerness on one side, and great resolution 
on the other, and there were " ships broken and sunk 
on both parts ;" for out of the tops they cast down great 
bars of iron, whicb where they fell carried every thing 
before them down to the bottom. This was a hani 
hattle and well fought, for it lasted three or four hours, 
and when day fkiled they drew apart and cast anchtv. 
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aod rested a]1 night, and dreat their wounded men ; 
&nd when the tide came they disanchoied, and drew 
' np sail, and returned fiercely and resolutely to tbe 
battle. Vanden BoEch, who had a cominand there of 
archers as well as seameu, is said to have " given the 
Flemings much to do that day, being sore displeased 
that they and the merchants should have resisted ao 
long." No men, indeed, could bare behaved better 
against sucb odds, but the stronger side prevailed more 
and more ; and when they came between Blankenberg 
and Sluye, nearCadsant, " there was the discomfiture; 
where the Flemings, now close to their port, might-. 
have looted for syccour, they found none, for there 
were no men-of-arms at Sluys, neither in ships nor in 
the town. Only the bailey of the place, Amulf by 
name, got into a good bark of his own, with a few bold 
men of the place and twenty arbalisters, and rowed till 
he came to the fleets, just as tbe victory was completed. 
When he perceived this, he made his men disdiarge 
thdr cross-bows thrice in bravado, and was dien chased 
into the haven with little danger to himself, his vessel 
being able to keep nearer the land than the English 
could follow him,"* 

Some of the Flemings got into Blankenbei^, and some 
into Sluys ; others, which were cut ofi* from either place, 
Amndel pureued for two days, till he captured them ; 
BO that what in the battle and in the chase about 100 
ships were taken. Buyck was made prisoner ; and it ts 
more honourable to him than to the English govem- 
nient, that they would consent neither to ransom nor 
exchange this brave and enterprising seaman. He was 
detained in London, as a prisoner at large, with all cour- 
tesy, under no other restriction than that of always 
sleeping in the city ; and there, after three years, 
he died. This would not have been done in the days 
of the Black Prince. Vanden Basch, whose old fed- 
ings seem to have recovered all their streogthj would 

• Frolunt, UL SS. 
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have liad Arundel follow np bis gacceu, itnd make sft 
attack upon Slvja ; and Froissart saya ^t if he had 
done BO he would have won it, for the people of the - 
town were greatly dismayed at the losi of the fleet, and 
doubted whether they should abandon the place, or go 
an board the ships, and defend the haven : but tbe 
English chiefs were of opinion that this would be a rash 
enterprise*; for if they entered Slays and got posEe»; 
lion of it, the people of Bruges, of DamiBe,«iid of Har- 
denburg would besiege them there, and they might low 
all that they had won. They kept off the harbour, and 
attempted to bum tbe ships that were lying there ; for 
this purpose they took the worst of their prizes, payed 
them well both within and without, and set them on 
fire, and so let them drive with tvind and tide into tbe 
port, not caring to what nation the vessels belonged 
which might be consumed. But the attempt altt^edier 
tUled. They remained some days off the coast, land- 
ing every day, and foraging on foot for want of horses, 
and burning towns and villages along the coast, and 
sometimes entering into tbe country ; and when they 
were tired of this sort of warfare, in which there was 
little danger and no glory, they sailed for England with 
their prizes. 

The booty taken in the fleet is estimated by Froissart 
at 200,000 franks. The quantity of wine is variously 
stated at 9OOO tons or at 39,000, " whereby," it is the 
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good chronicler'a remart, " wine was the dearer all the 
year after in Fknders, Holland, and Brabant, and the 
better cheap in England, as it was reason : 8Urh are tbe 
adventures of diis world ; if one hath damage another 
hath profit." Before the eail of Arundel left the 
Flemish coast, the citizens of Middleborg came to him, 
" and requested that thej might bnj these wines of 
him, and pay for the same after the rate of 1 00 ehilliDgs 
the tun, ailing how they were the king's friends, and 
stood in need of winea. But the earl, thinking it," 
aays Holinshed, " more reason that those which had 
home the chaiges of the journey, to wit, the commons 
of the realm of England, Ehould hare the commodity 
thereof than any other, he denied their suit ; but yet 
to show them some pleasure as his friends, he gave 
them twenty tuns to make merry with." The mer- 
chants of Zierickieewere more fortunate: they claimed 
part of the wines as heing their property ; their 
claim, it appears, was vaUd, and they had it restored. 
" Good cause there was," says Froissart, " why the 
English should deal courteously by them ; for they of 
Zierickzee never would agree with the French to go 
against England, but roundly declared that they should 
tske neither ships nor barges of theirs, whereby they 
came greatly into love and favour with the English." , .' 
" As for that which fell to the earl's own share, he used," 
we are told, " such bountifulness in bestowing it among 
his friends, that he left not to himself so much as one 
tun. He won, therefore, no small praise, that, forbear, 
ing his own commodity, which he might have reaped in 
seUing those wines to strangers, he had more regard to 
the profit of the commons, whereby they might under- 
stand, that that which they had laid forth towards the 
setting forward of his journey was not sltogethar lost, 
nor cast away. By these means, besides the commend- 
ation which he drew to himself, he also won the hearts 
and good will of the people, whose friendship is pur- 
chased by gifts and good deeds, since they make profit 
the mete-rod of amity, and bound in benevolence with 
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received benefita."* lUcher c^tures hsve been bm^ht 
home, but none, perhaps, ever before or since, that so 
literally gUddeoed the hearts of the people ; for the rich 
wines of Poictou and Xaintonge, which they thou^l to 
have drank that year in Flanders, in Hainault, ia Bra. 
haut, in Liege, and in many paiEs of Ficardy, wen 
■old in London and in other parts of EnglanJd : Uld 
being uttered abroad there, made it ao plentiful drat, 
according to our own chroniclers, it was sold for a niadc 
the tun, and the choicest for twenty ehillinga.f 

While the invasion had been apprehended, Henry 
Percy, • ■ erei to-he Inown by the appellation of Hotspur, 
giren him by the Scotch, but fixed upon him by Shak- 
apeare,. .was stationed at Calais, for tbe defence of that 
then most important place. "And, indeed," sajs Speed J, 
" his nature did answer his by-name, for he made such 
ridings into, the quarters about Calais, that they could 
never wish a worse neighbour." Afterward, when it 
was well understood that this fortress would not be at- 
tacked, he who WiU justly described as the pattern of 
all virtue and martial prowess, returned home, " to be 
present where the greatest danger was expected," If 
the king's favourites are not calumniated in this (as 
certainly they have been in other points), his zeal lot 
the service of the country was but ill requited : they 
are charged with sending him to sea " to beat back tbe 
attempts of the enemy," but slenderly appointed to 
achieve any great enterprise ; and this they are accused 
of having done " of some envious purpose, because be 
had got a name among the common people to be a very 
hardy and robust gentleman, as well among Englishmen 
■s Scots." Whatever was the olgect of his expedition, 
or of those who sent him on it, he, " either ignorant of 
what had been devised agunst him, or disregarding it, 
boldly and valiantly executed the business enjoined 
him; and having remained abroad during the whole 
time of his appointed service, returned safely home."§ 
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. When the armuneDt at SlafB was broken up, it nu 
ordained, " to show courage and good will," lest it 
might be said that the French were recreant to under- 
take this voyage, that early in Msy, when the sea should 
be fair and pleasant, an invasion should be effected. 
For this purpose the constable was to sssemble 4000 
meo-at-amts and 3000 arbalieters at Treguier, where 
the chief preparations were to be made ; every man was to 
take with him a horse, for without horses it was thought 
that they could not enter the country so as to carry on a 
successful wsr ; and stores were provided for four or five 
months' consumption, the constable well knowing that 
the English, as soon as they knew of the coming of a 
host against them, would destroy every thing in the plain 
coDUtry, rather than that the enemy shoold profit by it. 
While one fleet was collected there, the admiral was to 
embark an equal force on board another at Harfleur for 
the same destination. These preparations were serious ; 
yet in England they seem to have been little r^arded, 
either because the last year's show of invadon had ended 
so pitifully, or because it was believed that the real 
purpose of the French was to withdraw John of Gaunt > 
from his enterprise upon Castille, . . or, which is more 
probable, because those whose duty it waa to attend to 
the cares of slate were wholly occupied in factious com- 
Unations and commotions. Of this the French were 
well informed, and they expected to profit accordingly.* 
They intended to land in two bodies, one at Dover, the 
other in the Orwell ; every thing was on board ; the 
day for the departure of the expedition was fixed, and 
close at hand ; and the men had received fifteen days' 
wages in advance, when the whole scheme was frus- 
trated by one of those sudden strokes f of poUcy or 
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pftsgion Ttuch we read of only in the history of barba- 
rouB times. Daring the siege of Calais, Charles de 
Blois and hia two sona had been taken priBonere before 
Soche-darian by sir Thomas Dagworth, and sent 
to Gnglaad. At tbe interceuion of his conan, queen 
Philippe, and against the opinion of the council, he 
was, after four years, set at lib*rty, upon ei^ag^g to 
pay a ransom of 200,000 nobles, for which he left both 
his sons as hostages. The smn, though lai^, was not 
deemed excessive for one who claimed the duchy of 
Bretagne, and, if be had won the dukedom, it would have 
been willingly raised by the people, among whom he 
was deservedly popular. In this pursuit, however, be 
failed ; and when, twelve years after bis deUverance, be 
fdl in the battle of Aoray, his ransom was still unpaid, 
and his sons were still detained accordingly. Theirs 
was a hard lot : the one died, and the odier, Jean de 
&etagne, thoi^h held in such easy and honourable ens- 
tody as befitted his rank, looked upon his condition, 
after five-and-thirty years, as desperate. At this time, 
however, when utter hopelessness and a deep resentment 
a£ the indifference wi^ which his relations regarded 
his &te, had made him weary of life, the duke of 
Bretagne, Jean de Montfort, made peace with the French, 
and did homage to the king of France. 

The very circumstance which thus seemed to leave 
Jean de Bretagne no chance for deUverance, brougb^ 
it shout Montfort had solidled and obtained English 
nd just before he came to these terms with the French. 
The promises which he had made to tbe Engliih, and in 
rdiance upon which they had marched into the country, 
were, of course, broken ; but instead of endeavoaring, 
hf his personal conduct, to convince them that, thou^ 
thb had become necessary for him, his amicable and 
grateful feelings towards England had undei^ne no 
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change, be let them sufier the utmost priTations; their 
horses perished for want, and the men were reduced 10 
gather thistles in the fields and pound them in nortata 
for food, and to bniiae their corn in the same manner. 
This treatment excited great indignation in England ; 
insomuch that the government ofiered to put Jean de 
Bretagne in poBGession of the duchy to which he had 
inherited his Other's claims, and to give him John of 
Ganut'a daughter, Philippa, in marriage, if he would 
consent to hold that duchy from the king of England. 
The noUe hostage refused to do any thing injurious to 
ibe crown of France : but he declared his willingness to 
many the lady Philippa, and his desire to be set free 
as a consequence of diat marriage. Here this negoti- 
ation ended : the lady Philippa was reserved to become, 
lilie the queen her grandmotiier, whose fortunate name 
she bore, the wife of an illustrious king, and the mother 
of an illuEtrious prc^ny. Another personage had at 
this time turned his thoughts toward the deliverance 
of Jean de BreCagne, and with intentions which were, 
perhaps, not less inimical to dube Jean de Montfort. 
This was die constable OHvier de Clisson. When the 
duke made his peace with Prance, one of the conditions 
was, that he should ransom Jean de BreCagne, a charge 
properly belonging to the duchy, and more especially 
now to him, as a point of honour and just feeling 
towards the son of his brave competitor and his own 
near kinsman. No steps, however, had been taken 
towards this ; and Clisson, who was then on such 
terms of familiarity with flie duke, at their fellowship 
in the English court had occasioned, and as seemed 
to imply friendship, ventured to tell him^ that the per- 
formance of his engagement was looked for, and that 
the people liked him the less for delaying it. The 
duke asked where he was to find money for such a 
ransom ; and Chason made answer, that the people of 
Bretagne would make little ol^jection to a tallage or a 
hearth-tax for such a purpose. " Measire Olivier," re- 
plied the duke, " my country shall not 1*e so taxeil. 
00 2 .„.ook- 
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Mj cousin has great princes of his lineage, . . the king of 
Fiance and the duke of Anjou, . . they onght to aid him 
for the; supported liis cause in the war against mine; 
and when I swore that I would use iiijr endeavouts 
for his deliTersnce, my intention was that the king or 
his other relationa should pay the money, and that I would 
aid with my words." • 

If there were any latent enmity t between these two 
petBonS] such a representation on the one part, and such 
an avowal on the o&er, were sure to quicken it. The 
constable, who was well informed of the stale at afiairs 
in England, believed that he could make an easy com- 
poaition for the prisoner, and raise his own family by 
so doing ; accordingly he sent an agent over to com- 
municate with Jean de Bretagne, and ask him whether 
if the constable procured his deliverance he would en- 
gage to many his daughter ? To this a consent was 
given as leadily as to the proposed mani^^ wit3i the 
lady Philippa, and no doubt the more willingly, because 
the proposal waa dogged with no conditions. The more 
ddicate part of the transacdon was eaaly managed hy 
means of the king of England's favourite, Robert de 
Vere, whom he had successively created earl of Oxford {, 
marquis of Dublin, and duke of Ireland. The con- 
stable oSbred him 30,000 marks ; and, at the king's 
earnest instance, parliament authorised the bargain, and 
made a formal grant of this sum to the favourite, on 
condition that, being furnished with this money, he 
should pass over into Ireland before the next Easter, 
there to recover such lands as the king had given him. 
For as well the lords as the commons were so deairooB 
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to Dave him gone, that they wished the reslm rather to 
spaie so much treasure than to have his presence about 
the king." Here, then, was what, in modem langu^e, 
is called a joh, which had the rare fortune that it pleased 
the public as well as all the other parties concerned ; 
the nobles who were discontented with Richard's go- 
vernment bad the satisfaction of sending his favourite 
into a sort of exile; the nation thought itself well 
rid of an unpopular minion j Richard was gratified 
by obtaining such a grant for his friend ; the duke of 
Ireland had the money which he wanted ; Jean de Bre. 
tagne obtained his liberty after five-and-thirty years' 
captivity in a foreign land ; and the constable effected 
for his daughter an ambitiouB marriage, after his own 
heart's desire, . . however it may have accorded with 

A more important consequence, which no one bad 
anticipated resulted. This transaction averted from Eng- 
land an invasion, which, though prepared upon no great 
scale, would certainly have inflicted great evil, and might 
possibly, in die disordered state of the country, have 
obtained sufficient success to have drawn after it more 
formidable forces. The duke of Bretagne had hoped 
that his kinsman might die a prisoner, and that the claims 
of Charles de Blois would die with him : he saw him now 
mlai^ed, and connected hymarri^e with the most power- - 
fill person in that duchy, and indeed, so far as personal 
abihty and reputation constituted power, in France ; 
and if the BngUsh should take up his cause, for which 
he was conscious that he had given diem sufficient pro- 
vocation, he apprehended the greatest danger to himself.* 
He cast about, therefore, how to prevent this danger, 
and at the same time render such a service to England 
as should make amends for his late conduct. " He 
knew well," says Froissart, " that the man in the world 
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whom Engluhraen most hsted was sir Olivier de CHi- 
MU, constable of France; for, indeed, air Olivier de 
ClisBon ever studied night and day bow he might do 
diipleuure to the English." This armament had been 
bj him planned ; be had directed die preparations, and 
by him it was to be commanded. The duke considered, 
therefore, that nothing could so certainly gratify the 
Eogliab, and recover for him iheir good will, and show 
at die same time that he made no great account of die 
love and favour of the French, as to break up the ex- 
pedition ; and this he might do, not by prohibiting the 
Bretons to take part in it, but more surely and safely, 
by seizing the conetftble, or slaying him. " In this pur- 
pose he settled liimself, and rested." * 

To efibct this treacherous intent he Bummoned his 
council to meet bim at Vannes, and the constable anicHig 
them, especially requiring him in his letters not to 
fail in hiB attendance, and saying, " he should gladlier 
tee bim than any odier." He came accordingly : the 
council met, and debated at length upon many affiiiti, 
only the armament was not touched on ; that being an 
affair of which the duke, as sdll in alliance with Eng- 
land, was supposed to lake no ci^^isauce. The duke 
entertained them that day at dinner, and " fed them 
afterwards with &ir loving irords till it was near night." 
The constable then invited the knights and squires c£ 
Bretagne to dine with him on the morrow : some did 
so, and some departed to their own homee, to take leave of 
their wives and parenta ; for his Intention was, as soon as 
he depsited from Vannes, to go straight t« the fleet uid 
embark forthwith. Most of the lords of the country 
were at this dinner : unexpectedly the duke joined 
them. Upon his entrance, " every man," says the chn>- 
nider, "rose, as reason was, and sweetly received him, as 
they ought to do their lord ; and he demeaned hlmaelf 
right courteously, and took his seat with them, and ate 
and drank for good company, and showed them greater 
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semblance of love than he had ever done before. And 
he said to them, ' Fair sirs, ni7 friends and companion!, 
God send jou well to go, and irell to return, and |^ve 
7OU joj, and that joa may do such deeds of arms as 
may please yourselv™, and be honourable to you alL' 
Greatly vece they pleased that he had come thus afikbly 
to visit them, and take leave of them at their depar- 

Tbe duke had built a castle called Ermine, near Van- 
nea : it was neatly finished at Ihia time ^ and he invited 
the constable, widi his brother-in-law, the sire de Laval, 
tiX9 dre de Beaumaninr, and others, to come widi him 
and see it, . . what he had done there, and what be de- 
signed to do. Most of them mounted their horseB and 
rode Aither with him. When they arrived at the caa. 
tie, the duke led them from chamber to chamber, and 
from building to building, and made them drink in th« 
cellar. At last he brought them to the keep, leading the 
constable hy the hand; and stopping at the entrance of 
the door, he said w him, " 6ii Olivier, there ia no 
man on this aide the sea that understandfi works of ma- 
sonry better than you j 1 pray you, fair sir, go up, and 
tell me what you think of the building of thia towei. 
If it likes you, I riiall be satisfied ; if an; thing he 
aniisB,it shailbereformed." The const^le, who thought 
no ill, replied, " I will go willingly sir ; please you to 
lead the way." . ." No," said the duke, " g;o by yourself 
and I will talk here the while with the sire de LavaL" 
The constable then went up the stairs : when he had 
gone past the first story, armed men, who had been con- 
cealed in a chamber, appeared from it; some of them 
went down and bolted the door below ; others seized 
him, led him into an apartment on. the upper story, and 
there fettered him with three chains, . . and then asked 
pardon for what they had done, saying, "they must 
needs obey the orders of iheir kird the duke." 

When the sire de Laval, being beneath at the stair- 
foot, aaw the door dosed, and heard it bolted, his blood 
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began to tremble, and looking at the duke, who " waxed 
p^ and green as a leaf," he knew that the matter went 
■ntisB. "Ah, wr," he cried, "mercy for God'a sake! 
take no evil will ^aiast my brother-in-law the coa- 
Btablel" — " 8ire de Laval," was the reply, " take yonr 
borae and depart ; you may go if you will ; I know 
wdl what I have to do." — " Sir," replied Laval, " I 
will never go hence without my brother-in-law." At 
these words, the sire de Beaumanoir came up, and he also 
asked for the capstable. The dnke, who had a hatred 
towards him also, drew his dagger, and said to him, 
" Beailmanoir, wilt thou be in die same point as thy 
master?" — "Sir," he replied, " I tjust mymaslerisiii 
good case!" — " I demand of thee," the duke answered, 
" if thou cbooiest to be in the like case ? "— " Aye, ear," 
Bud Beaumanoir ; . . upon which the duke taking his 
dagger by the point, said, " If ibis be thy choice, it he- 
boveth thee then to put out one of thine eyes ! " Beau, 
msnoir then seeing how " green he looked," knelt on one 
knee Co him, and said, " Sir, 1 hold there is ao much good., 
neaa and nobleness in yon, that if it please God, yon will 
do UB nothing but right. We are come here at your Ind- 
ding; do not diahonour yourself to accomplish any ill 
will agunst us, if such you have, for that would be too 
strange a thing." — " Go to," replied the duke, " tbou 
Aalt fare neither better nor worse than he ! " ao he was 
taken into another chamber which had been assigned 
for that purpose, and diere fettered with three dmins. 
" If he were then ihsmayed, it was not without suffi- 
cient cause ; for he perceived wdl that the dnke loved 
him but little, and the conslaUe as ill." 

Anon tidings spread through the castle, and through 
the town, that the constable and the sires de Bean- 
manoir and Laval were taken prisoners, but that Laval 
might depart at his will, for the duke bad no quand 
against him : touching the other two, the opinion was 
thst the duke would put both to death, he hated them 
ao mortally. " Tben was the duke greatly blamed of 
all knights and squires that heard thereof: they said 



" there wu aever a greater defamation on any prince 
than there was now on the dule of Bretagne. He in- 
vited the constable to dine with him, and the constable 
weikt ; aAer this he went to rieit him at his lodging, and 
drank of his wine, and asked him to go with him 
and look at his building, and then he seized him there. 
Never was such a thing heard of; he was entirely in- 
famed ; and never was man more dishonoured. No 
man will ever again put Dust in any great f rince, see- 
ing that the duke has by such crooked and deceitful 
ways entrapped these brave men. What will the king 
of France say, when he shall hear the news, and that 
his expedition is broken up ? Now hath the duke 
shown openly that he is English, and will hold the 
king of England's part, when he hath thus broken up 
the army that should have gone against England. What 
ought the knights and squires of this duchy ti> do 
when they shall hear this? what, but incontinent to 
leave their houses, and lay «iege to the castle of Ermine, 
and there beleaguer the duke till they take turn alire or 
dead, and then carry him bke a false prince and a dis- 
loyal to &e king of France, and deliver him into bis 
handa ? " Thia was the language of knights and squires 
in the market-place of Vannet, and of the lords who 
had attended the duke's parliament. Most of them 
Terily thought that the prisoners woidd be put to death ; 
odiers said that the sire de Laval would prevent it ; for 
he wai so wise a man, and so prudent, that he would 
dissuade the duke from such wrong. 

Laval, indeed, gave good proof of his wisdom in re- 
muning with the duke : three times in the course of 
that n^t the constable was unfettered and brought 
forth to be put to death ; once the duke was for behead- 
ing him, and twice for having him drowned ; and to one 
of these deaths he would have been pat, if Laval had 
not knelt before the dnke, weeping and witli uplifted 
hands, at once entreating and reasoning with him. " Ah, 
nr," he taid, " for God's sake mercy ! advise yoursdf, 
and use no inch otielty upon my brother-in-law ; be can 
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in no iray bave deBerved death. Of your grace I be- 
seech fou to lell what it is that moves you to be so grier- 
oiEiy inceneed against him ! I swear to 7011, that for any 
misdeed which be haih done toward you he shall malK 
«uch amends with his body and goods, or 1 For him, or 
both of us together, as you yourself ahall detennine and 
think sufficient. Remember, sir, for the love of God. 
how in your youth you were brought up together m tne 
duke of Lancaster's house, that loyal and gentle prinoe. 
Mercy, sir. For God's soke i Call to mind how futh_ 
fiilly he served you before he made bis peace with the 
Idng of France ! and how he aided you to lecov^ yota' 
heritage, and how you ever found in him good 8UM><^ 
and good counsel. Though you be now moved agunst 
him he hath not deserved deadi." — "Sire de Laval," the 
duke repUed, " let me d 
diapleased me, and it i: 
him my displeasure : go you your way ; I ask uothii^ 
of you, and let me show my cruelty, for I will that he 
sbijl die." The diligence of the great chronicler of 
those times in collecting information was such, and hia 
opportunities so good, that he may not unlikely bave 
reported here the substance oF the words which really 
were usedj but even tF the dialogue be as fictitious 
as chat of a drama, it faithfully represents the cha- 
racter and feeling of the age, and of the individuals ; 
for Froissart passed his life in the society which he ao 
admirably describes.* " Ah, sir," the aire de Laval made 
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answer, " for God's sake haye mercy ; refrain youTBelf ; 
moderate a little your courage, and regard reason ! If 
you put faim to death, never waa prince so dishonoured 
as you irill be. There will be in firetagne neither knight 
nor esquire, city nor caitle, nor good town, nor any man 
whatsoever, that will iiot hate you to the death, and do 
their utmost to disherit you. The king of England and 
his council will give you no thanks. Will you thus lose 
yourself for die sake of taking away the life of one man ? 
For God's sake take some better imagination : it is too 
gr^t dishonour to put to death so great a liaran and 
so geotle a knight as die sire de Clisson ; it would be a 
treason and a reproach here, and before God, and throu^ 
the whole world. He came here at your bidding, be 
drank of your wine, and he did whatever you asked him 
to do. Was this great love shown him that you might 
put him to death ? Never bo great reproach canle upon 
any lord as will be brought upon you, if you do this 
thing. All the world will reproach you, and hate yon, 
and war up<»i you. I will tell you what you ehall do, 
once you hate him so much. You shall put him to 
ransom for a great sum of florina ; this you may well 
do. And if he hold any town or castle that should ba 
yours, demand ^em of him, and you shall have them. 
Whatever covenant you make with him, I will he pledge 
for it on his part." 

Laval never left the duke daring the whole night, 
but still kept close to him ; and when he made this pro. 
posal, it wrought upon the duke; and made him some- 
what refrain his evil will. At last he said, " Sire ds 
Laval, you have been a good mean for hiiti, and I 
would have you know that the aire de Clisson is tha 
roan in the world whom I most hate, and if you had 
not been here he should not have escaped death this 
night : your words have saved him. Go to him, and 
demand if he will pay me 100,000 &anks, incontinently. 
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I will neither have you nor any other to pledge, Init the 
ready money ; and Aen if he nill moreover put me in 
powession of CastleB Biot, JosBelin, and Le Blanc, 
■nd the town of Jugon, that done, I will deliver 
him to you." Laval thanked the duke for thus yielding 
to his entreatiei, and readily undertook that his brother- 
in-law should consent to these terms ; Clisson consented 
to them before he knew what they were, and asked Laval 
to go and raise the money, end see that the places wet« 
given up. " That will I not do," replied Laval, " nor 
ever depart from this castle till 1 take you with me ; 
for the duke is right cruel, and if I were absent be 
might repent of what he has agreed to, upon some 
vain thought or information that he may have against 
you, and then all would be broken." They agreed that 
Beaumanoir should go, who was released accordingly 
from his chains, and was despatched with letters from 
the constable authorising what was to be done. The 
whole country was by this in commotion ; and if they 
had not now been assured by Beaumanoir that the 
constable's life waa safe, the knights and squires of 
Bretagne, assembled as they were for the expedition 
•gainst Engluid, . . all thought of which was at once 
abandoned, . . would presently have beiieged the doke in 
bis castle. The armament at Treguier dispersed without 
waiting for orders ; that at Harfleur was kept together 
only for a few days, till it should be seen whether it would 
be necessary to march against the duke. The places were 
given up, ^e money paid ; Clisson was then set at li- 
berty ; and, going with all speed to Paris, he made hia 
complaint to the king, teUing him how greatly this 
wrong affected his royal majesty, and how it had entirely 
broken up the expedition on which he had been ordered. 
"Your father," sud he, "whom God pardon, made 
me constable of France, which office 1 have to my 
power well and truly exercised ; and if Aere be any, 
your grace and my lords your uncles alone excepted, who 
wiQ say that I have not acquitted myself truly, or have 
done any thing contrary to the crown of France, 1 am 
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here ready to throw down my gage in that quairel. But 
this wrong having been done me, when I was in the exer- 
cdse of my office, I here yield it up: provide, sirs, another 
constable, such as ehall please you. I will no longer bear 
the charge thereof; I should have no honour in bearing 
it I" The king raised him up, assured bim that the peers 
of France should immedialelybe assembled upon this mat- 
ter, and that justice should be done him : " Constahle," 
he added, " we will not that you depart from your 
office in this manner, but that ye use it till we take 
farther counsel." The constable knelt down again, and 
replied, " Sir, this matter toucheth me so near, Jiat I 
cannot use it : the ofSce is great ; for 1 must speak with 
and answer every man, and I am so troubled, that I can 
answer no man : wherefore I request your grace to pro- 
vide another for a season, and 1 shall always be ready at 
yoni command." 

The king had manifested towards hira the generous 
feeling of & young and noble mind ; but when the con- 
stable went to prefer bis complaint before the dukes of 
Berry and Burgundy, as governors of the realm, he per- 
ceived that their feelings were not so soon moved j 
they appeared less disposed to resent the wrong which he 
had received, than to censure him for havirg gone to 
Vannes upon the duke's summons. He replied it was 
a summons from which he could not excuse himself ; 
hut to this the duke of Burgundy properly made answer, 
that he might have done so, because bis fleet was ready, 
and the expedition waiting for him. " Moreover," he 
said, " when ihe parliament was over, and you had 
dined wilh him, and returned to your own hotel, and 
all had gone well, what business had you to make any 
longer tarriance, or to go to his castle of TErmine i " — 
" Monseigneur," repUed Clisson, " he showed me such 
fair semblances that I durst not re&se him." — " Con- 
stable," said the duke, " in fur semblances are great 
deceptions. 1 thought you more subtle than you are. 
But go your way : the matter shall be well settled : we 
will look to it at leisure." This treatment was so much 
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"harder and ruder "than what he had Diet with from the 
king, that Clisaon thought they were ill disposed towards 
faim ; and, under that persuasion, he retired to his own 
lands, to abide the iiaue, the important office of constable 
remaining void. Their conduct, however, proceeded 
from a different motive. France had just received a 
declaration of war, couched in the haughtiest terms, 
from the duke of Gelderiand, who found it foe his 
interest, at that time, to enter into alliance with, and 
receive a subsidy from, England. No doubt was en- 
tertained that the hoatihtieH thus unexpectedly an- 
nounced were designed to favour an invasion by the 
Enghsh ; and such a pnqect the French statesmen knew 
would accord equally with the interest of the English 
government and the indination of the people. The 
state of society in that age was such, that no country, 
unless it were eng^ed in foreign war, could hope to be 
free from domestic troubles ; and this was pecuharly 
the case with England, which, when it carried the war 
into an enemy's country, was, by reason of its insular 
situation, safe. Richard II. was not so weak a prince 
but that he saw this was the best means of employing 
men who would otherwise endanger his throne : it ac- 
cordt-d with the feelings in which his ambitious uncles 
had been trained up ; and the threatened invasion from 
Sluys had called forth a cry in the nation, in wliich, 
thoi^h it has been ascribed to " such as loved evil 
rule rather than good," there can be no doubt that 
many a brave Enghth spirit generously united. "Where 
be now," it was said, " those great enterprises, and those 
valiant men of England, that were in the days of king 
Edward, and of the prince his son > Then we were 
wont to enter France in such guise, that none duret 
inaj<e battle with us, or if they did, they were soon di»_ 
ccnufited. Oh, what a deed was that when that noUe 
king Edward discomfited king Philip and all the power 
rf France at Creasy ; and when the Black Prince took 
the French king John, and discomfited his puissance, at 
Polctiers, with a handful of people, against the numbers 
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tiM kii^ John had with him ! In thoBe days, England 
•was feared every where, and we were spoken of, through 
all the world, for the flower of chivalry ; but now no man 
speaketh of this. The king in France is but a boy, and 
yet be hatb done more agiunst us than any of hia pro. 
decessors, and hath shown great courage to have come 
intoEngland: and thelet thereof wasnotbytum. The 
time hath been that, if such an apparel of ahipg had been 
made at Slnys, they should have been foughtwithal in the 
haven ; and now the noble men of England are joyAil, 
if they may sit at rest ! The trnte hatii been when 
great conqueEts have been made in France, and the 
riches gained there were spread abroad in this realm. 
But it appeareth weQ that we in England are feebled of 
wits : we were wont to know every thing that the 
French intended three or four months beforehand, 
whereby we had time to provide accordingly ; but now 
our coimaelB are known by them, not theirs by us." • 
This was the language, not of the common people only, 
Ijat of knights and squires ; of those aUke who thirsted 
fi»r honourable employment, or who were greedy for 
plunder; and the feding became dangerous, because 
there -went with it an ignorant persuasion, that the 
glorious wars of the preceding reign had been carried 
on without any extraordinary imposts upon the people, 
and a belief that they au^red by the peculation of 
the Idng'a ministers, and tlte king himself by theti 
treachery. 

Knowing the state of affura in England, the French 
mlers gave the English government credit for a policy 
which, under bke circumstancea, they would have 
pursued. They knew also that the duke of Bretagne 
had apphed to England for support, and was storing all 
bis strong places, and levying troops. For these reasons, 
they deemed it necessary to dissemble their deep le- 
it of the outrage committed upon the constable^ ; 
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and, in the wisdom of this course, the admiral snd tbe 
«ire de Coucy, though thej warmly toolc up the con- 
stable's cause, agreed. They sent, therefore, his kina. 
man, the count d'Estampes ; who, under pretest of 
nuking the duke a friendly visit, was to assure him,- that 
the Icing and hia uncles were in the best disposilioii 
towards him j that it would be much for his honour to 
restore the constable's places, which he had taken witb 
such light cause; and that the king would give him, in 
exchange for them, others as good, at his own choice, 
in any part of die kingdom. The count watched his 
time, and insinuated the matter of his embassy with 
the desired address ; but the only reply he could obtain 
was, that the duke would think about it: and that he had 
not yet sufficiently considered it. After a fortnight's 
tarriance, in vain expectation of a favourable answer, 
the count took his leave ; but, to show that he had been 
no unwelcome ambassador, the duke presented him at 
his departure with a jewel worth 1000 francs, and a 
white palfrey, with trappings fit for a king.* The 
duke of Bretsgue had shown no want of courage or of 
decision in his conduct, till he acted dishonourably : 
that crime brought with it, if not condign punishment, 
secret shame, and miserable irresolution. He was now 
sensible that neither France nor England could ever 
again place confidence in him ; that if France were 
inclined to deal leniently towards him respecting his 
late outrage, it was only because present drcumstancea 
rendered it useful to conciliate him ; and that, on 
the otherhand, though England was ready to asaist him, 
none of that feeling would be called forth in English 
hearts which had manifested itself so gloriously in his 
mother's cause and in his own, while he was without 
reproach. From France he had much to fear ; and Irom 
England much to hope, in case those feara should be 
verified. While, therefore, he let his kinsman return 
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to Paris, with an impreBsion that he might be induced to 
obey the kill's will, he continued his preparations for de- 
fence, and brought over roost of the great towns to his 
party, though the noblee of the province manifested a re- 
sentment of his conduct which he was not likely to over- 
come. He procured a promise of aid from the young 
king of Navarre, engaging to assist him in recovering 
the family possessions in Normandy, which France had 
conquered from his father ; and, distracted with factions 
as England at that time was, his representations there 
were deemed of such weight, that the earl of Arundel 
was sent, with 1000 men-at-arms and 3000 archers, to 
hover off the coast, and land whenever opportunity 
should be ripe for them.* 

The English were too early with this aid : it had the 
effect, not of determining the duke to resist the king of 
France's authority, but of confirmii^ the French princes 
in their purpose of temporising with him, strengthening 
the opinion of those who dissuaded the king from 
marching against the duke of Gelderland, and drawing 
attention to the coast. Measures were taken for the 
defence of Normandy ; and Clisson, acting with his 
wonted decision, placed garrisons in St. Malo and 
St. Matthieu, in the king's name. These important 
places, on which the duke had counted, were thus secured 
against him ; and his hope of co-operation from the king 
of Navarre was also frustrated, because that project 
had depended upon the support to be derived f^m 
John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, then in Spain : 
but this could no longer be expected, because that ara. 
bitiouB prince was openly treating for the marriage of 
his daughter with the duke of Berry. Taking advantage 
of this, the French rulers sent the sire de Coucy, the sire 
de la Riviere, and the admiral Jehan de Vienne, to require 
restitution from the duke. TrouUed at the report of 
their coming, and at the aspect of his affairs, he con- 
voked his council, and they gave him such advice as 
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wag to be expected from upright ineii who cmdemned 
his conduct The projected morriftge of the duke of 
Beny was likely, in its immediate consequences, to lead 
to a peace with England, or &t leut a long truce. It 
was evident, by the choice of the ambassadore, that the 
king of France considered this business a weighty one ; 
and the army which was then raising, as if for Gelder- 
laud, might be directed againat him. Wbat in that 
case could he dof His aid from Navarre must fail 
with the .change in the duke of Lancaster's views. The 
English had enough to do at home, and would only 
serve him, when by so doing they could serve themselves: 
this he oi^ht to know, for he had experienced it before, 
and had been fared among them. Moreover, the better 
part of tlie prelates, barons, knights, dties, and good 
towns of the country, were sJl against him in this matter. 
" We tell you," said they, " since you ask our advice, 
that it is more than ever time for you to bethink 
yourself; and takemeans forpreservingth^tinherilance 
nhich has coat you so much blood, and labwr, and pain, 
and to abate a little the edge of your hatred. We know 
that you hold mesaire Olivier de Clisson in great hatred, 
• and that be has often grievously offended you, as you 
have him, albeit he is not your peer. But, seeing that 
the king of France and the king's uncles. And the barona 
of France, take up his cause, it is not our advice, nor 
would it be that of any man who loves you, that yoti 
should engage in war agunst the French. What, then, 
is to be done vrith those caatles that you have taken 
from him ? They would cost you more, even in peace, to 
keep them, in three years, than you couM profit from 
them in twelve. If you restore them now, simply, and 
while it is known . . (for nothing can be done but what is 
known) . . that you do it amicably, and without con- 
straint, you will overcome the angry wiU of many ; and 
the duke of fiu^^dy will render you all the service he 
can, for the sake of my lady of Burgundy, your good 
Mend and cousin, their children being tliose who, at 
present, are nearest to you. Think well of it, therefore. 
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and do not alienate jouraelf from those towards whom 
you onght to draw ; for this would be folly, and you 
would be littJe pitied for the coniequencea." 

When the duke had heard them represent, thus rea- 
sonably, the peril in which he stood, he was greatly 
abashnl, and remained for sometime in silence, leaning 
npon a window that looked into the court. At length he 
turned to them and said, " Sirs, 1 believe that you have 
cminselled me to the beat of your power : and there is 
nothing hut good counsel tliat I need. But how may 
perfect love be nourished where there is nothing but 
hatred? How can I love Olivier de Clisson, who hath 
doDe me so many displesauiea ? The thing in the world 
of which I most repent me is, that I did not pnt him 
to death when I had him in my castle of I'Ermine." 
Upon the propriety of such an set, or of such repentance, 
they offered no opinion. " He ought not to have ran- 
somed him," they said, " nor to have taken his castles. 
The constable hath entered his quarrel jmd plea against 
you in the parliament of Paris ; sentence will be given 
against you there, for there is none to answer for you : 
then be and his heirs will have just cause to make war 
upon you in his owl) right; and if the king, with others' 
of yonr own country, will aid him, ye will need lo have 
more power for defending yourself than you are lilce to 
' have. Wherefore, while the plea is depending, it is 
better for you to deliver up the castles than abide the 
sentence. Agree, sir, as well as you can, for such da- 
mage as you have done ; so will you put away the 
scandal of the people, which ought greatly to be feared 
because of the dishonour ; and so will you bring your- 
self again into a state of peace and love, such as beseema 
you, with the king of pSrance, your sovereign and na- 
tural lord, and with my lord of Burgundy, and your 
cousini his children," — " Well," rephed the duke, "Isee 
plainly, that since I have asked counsel it behoveth me 
to take it. I will do as ye have advised." * 

The places were given up accordingly without delay 
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to the consUble'B people ; but the duhe'a humiliation 
was Dot yet complete. Bestitulion of the monef which 
be had exacted was yet to be made ; and it was deter- 
mined tliat he muat present liimBelf before the king and 
die peers of France at PariB, to make his excuse before 
them, and there abide such sentence of amends aa they, 
after due dehberation in council, might think proper to 
deUver. Some art, however, was to be used for efiecting 
this, lest they should provoke liim to a resistance which 
might be the more dangerous after be had so far made 
amends, and tlietebj set himself right in the opinion of 
bis people. The three barons, therefore, who were on 
ihdr way, were instructed to perfniade him tliat it would 
be sufficient if he went (o Blois, where, being half way 
to Paris, the dukes of Berry and fiui^ndy would meet 
him. He was not easily induced lo consent ; and when 
at length he yielded to their Joint opinion, and more 
especially to the artful management of the sire de Coucy, 
it was with a declared determination that he would go 
no farther ; and the sire de Coucy said they desired no- 
thing more. But the royal dukes met him there with 
a full intention that he should proceed to Paris, whetiher 
*he liked it or not. He came with no greater train 
than his rank required, . . some 300 horse, . . not ap- 
prehending that any violence would be offered him ; 
after what his own conduct had been, he could reproach 
no one for entrapping him : hut their purpose went no 
fertber than that of compelling bim to make full res- 
titution, and the moat public submission to the lung. 
The meeting was courteous ; they made him good cheer, 
and thanked him for having taken the trouble of coming 
so far ; he on his part, making the most of the fatigue, 
and saying that, to show his love for them, he had per- 
formed a journey which nothing else could, in his stale of 
health, have induced him to undertake. They soon let 
hint know that, since be bad come so far, and was there, 
it was doing nothing unless he went on to Paris to pay 
his respects to the kii^, who was most desirous of seeing 
bim. From tbis be would foil fain have excuaed him- 
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self. "He wBS too unwell,", he said, " for such a jour- 
ney ; neither was he, in other respects, prepared for it, 
baring left Bretagne with so small a train, and with the 
intentioB of immediately returning thither." They, on 
the other hand, more courteously than agreeably, replied, 
that, " saving his pleasure, too large a train would nut 
have been becoming when he was going to the presence 
of his sovereign lord ; that if he was not well enough 
to perform the journey on hoiseback, they were provided 
with chair* or litter, in which he might travel more 
easily ; and that he was bound to do homage, and had 
not yet performed it." Slill he would have declined. 
" When the king should be of age," he said, " and have 
taken upon himself the government, then he would go 
to Paris, or whithersoever else the king might please 
to summon him, and perform homage as he ought." An 
untenable ailment ever weakens the cause which it is 
meant to support. The royal dukes disposed of this by 
replying, " that the king was of sufficient age and judg- 
ment to receive homage ; that all the other lords of the 
I^alm who held under him had done their homage, and 
made relief, and that the king was in the twenty-fint 
year of his age." 

Thus pressed, and finding that no excuse would be 
admitted, the hmnbled duke said, " Well, sirs, if 1 go 
to Paris it will be greatly against my wiU, and to my 
prqudice ; for messire Olivier de Ciisson either is there, 
or will come there, and I neither love him nor ever 
■hall, nor he me ; and he will assail me with unpleasant 
and impetuous words : see, now, what great mischiefa 
may ensue ! " — " Nay, nay, fwr cousin," they made 
answer, " make you no difficulty on that score ! we will 
swear to you, solemnly and veritably, that you shall 
neither see nor speak with the constable, nor Jehan de 
Qretagne, unless you wish it ; hut see the king, who is 
desirous of seeing you, and the barons and knights of 
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France, vho will make you good cheer : and when fan 
have done that for which you go thither, you shall re- 
turn without peril and without hurt." In reliance upon 
their word and oath, which were sincerely pledged, he 
consented to what he plainly felt he had no power of 
refusing. To Parw accordingly he proceeded ; and 
having slept the preceding night at Bourg-la^Royne, 
entered it in full state the following morning at ten 
o'clock. It was Sunday, so that every body was at 
leisure to behold an entrance which had occasioned much 
talk and much expectation ; every one being degirons of 
seeing the person who had seized and put in danger so 
great a personage as the constable of France. He rode 
to the Louvre, and there alighted, having been duly 
instructed as to the ceremony which he was to perform. 
The great lords who were of his kin, or of his council, 
accompanied him : there was a great press to see him ; 
and the hall into which he was introduced, and in 
which the tables were spread for the king's dinner, is 
described as being but small. The king was standing 
before the table, and his uncles of Berry, Burgundy, and 
Bourbon, beside him. As soon as the duke entered, the 
way was opened for him, every man on one side or the 
other making place, that nothing might intercept their 
view of each other. First, the duke knelt on one knee, 
then rose ; passed on some ten or twelve paces, then 
knelt a second time ; arose i^n, and advanced till he 
came before the king, when he knelt for the third dme, 
bare-headed, and saluted the king, saying, " Sire, I 
am corae to see you ; God maintain your prosperity ! " — 
"Graniercy," the king replied, " we have a great dedre 
to see you, and we will see and speak with you at lei- 
sure." So saying he took htm by the arm and made him 
rise. The duke then inclined himself to all the priniieB 
who were present, one after another, and then remained 
standing before the king, and in silence, the king looking 
on him steadily. A sign was then made that the maitre- 
d'hotel should bring the water, and the duke put his 
hand to the basin and towel while the king washed: 
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thia done, he was re-conducted to the court, where his 
hones stood, and bo went to his lodging. 

In the interviewa which he afterwsrdH bad with the 
Idng and his uncles, all passed off well : the promiBe 
which had heen made to him concerning the constable 
and Jehan de Bretagne was faithfully kept. As long as 
he was in Paria they knew that nodiii^ serious would 
be atteropted by the English ; and in Paris they were 
determined to keep him as long as they thought fit, not 
by imposing any forcible restraint upon him, but by the 
forms of law attendant upon the process that was in- 
stituted against him, and which might be indefinitely 
prolonged.* While, therefore, he was treated with all 
marks of respect, he had this mortificadon to endure. 
How long he was thus detained is not stated ; but when 
all purposes of policy had been answered, and it was 
thoi^ht that he had been aalficiently humiliated, the 
Idng sent for him to Monterean sur Yonne, where he 
was received with the same courtesy, and &e final ad- 
justment was made. The sum which he had extorted 
from the constable, had been expended in scoring and 
garrisoning his strong places, and in rusing foreign 
troops for designs which had now been frustrated. Pre- 
sent payment was not in his power ; it was agreed, 
dierefore, that be should repay it by instalments of a 
rinh part annually for five years. This having been 
settled, he was well entertained, and dismissed with 
presents of jewels by the king; after which, having dis- 
chaiged his heavy costs at Paris, he returned into his 
own country, there to chew the bitter cud, . . not of le- 
pentance, which had been wholesome, but of humiliatioi) 
and of h«tred.+ 
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Arundel, meantiine, with the English fleet *, kept 
hoTering off the coasts of Normandy and Bretagoe, in 
expectation of advice from the duke when and where to 
land. When the Beasou advanced, and they deemed it 
certain that their summons could not long be delayed, 
they came to anchor off an island on the Breton coast ; 
and when they had lain there more than a month, ob- 
tained intelligence at last that the duke had gone to 
confer with the king's uncles at Blols ; and ihaX, in con- 
sequence of what had passed with them, he had pro- 
ceeded to Paris, He had frustrated the proposed in- 
vasion of^ England; and it was evident now that the 
English armament, which had been sent out at his sdi- 
dtation, was to be rendered equally vain by his change 
of purpose. Ui^ent as the motives might be which 
induced him to act thus, and necessary as it was to brook 
such treatment, Arundel deemed it unbecoming to k~ 
turn from a bootless expedition : he held a council of 
war, and it waa resolved that they should approach 
Rochelle, and land in die Rochellois ; seeing that, al- 
though they had no strong place to support them, they 
were enough to meet in the field the whole power of 
Xainctonge and Poictou- They hired, therefore, a truaty 
messenger, who was to make his way into the Lemosiu, 
and direct Perrot le Beamois, who held a command 
there for the English, to collect what force he conld 
there and in Anvergne, and make such movements in 
• those provinces as dionld prevent any force from being 
despatched from thence against them. There was little 
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reison to doubt the speed of their agent, who wm a 
Breton, perfectly conveisant in the French, English, and 
Spuiish languages, as well as in his own tongue, and who 
carried with him nothing by which his errand could 
possibly be discovered. This done, they weighed anchor 
and made towards Rochelle full sail, " at the will," 
says Froisaart, " of God and the wind. They had the 
weather and the tide with them ; for it was so fair and 
serene, and the wind so to a point for them, that it was 
a goodly sight to behold these ships upon the sea. One 
and another they were about sixscore, with banners 
and streamers • waving in the wind, richly emblazoned 
with the anoB of the lords, which glittered against the 
sun. Thus they want on sailing over the fair and fa- 
vouring sea, that seemed as if it had great delight in 
wafting them. And as a horse, well-rested and well- 
fed, when he comes out of the stable, neighs in the 
feehi^ of his strength, so the sea, with the aid of the 
wind, which was at their wish, seemed to move onward, 
and might, by a figure, be thoi^ht to say, merrily 
and boldly, ' I am for you ; I will bring you safely to 
haibonr.' " + 

They anchored in the harbour of Rochelle opposite 
Marant. Some 300 adventurers, without waiting for 
high water, got into their boats as soon as the tide served, 
and BO entered that tovrn. The watcif from the castle 
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Beeing the fleet arrive, and the boats makiDg for the 
river, blew the alarm, and the inhabitants lost do time 
in removing their best effects into the castle ; " and 
weU for them," ssys the chronicler, " that the^ did so, 
otherwise thej would have lost all. When they saw 
the English at their heels, they left the rest, and thought 
only of saving themaelve*. The invaders immediately 
fell t« pillage, as for pillage they were come; and 
little they found there except la^e empty chests : but 
of com, bacon, and other provisions, they found gobd 
store, and more than 400 pipes of wine, in guard of 
which seasonable supply Ihey determined to remain there 
that night. On the morrow the main force landed, 
leaving the great ships, which could not approach the 
shore, at anchor, with 100 men-at-arms, and 300 
trcbers, to protect them. They encamped between Ma- 
luit and Rochelle, which was four short leagues distant. 
The news soon spread ; and not the open country only, 
but the towns and castles were alarmed, and kept good 
watch ; and the villagers began to take flight and remove 
their goods into the woods, or wherever they could, with 
all speed. 

If the English had been provided with horses, they 
might have over.run the country, for it was altogether 
unprepared for defence. Though an enemy's fleet had 
so long been lying off the coast, there wss no com- 
mander in the province, Tlie seneschals were not in 
their respective districts; the barons and knights, who 
might have brought together a sufficient force to have 
encountered these invaders, looked only each to the pre- 
servation of his own ; Ihe people followed their ex- , 
ample, hastening only- to gather in the harvest, and 
secure it where they could ; and if there were any who 
were disposed to take the lead for tiie defence of the 
land, they were distracted between the alarm of the 
debarkment and that which Perrot le Beamois excited 
by his incursions. The seneschal of Rochelle was em- 
ployed by the duke of Berry at a distance; but there 
were two brave knights in the town, by name mesnrc 
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Pierre de Jouy and measire Taillepi^, whom the sene- 
schal had left to perform his functions during his aW 
sence. ' Rochelle was a populous place ; these knights 
called together the mayor and the principal inhabitants, 
and said to them, " Sirs, we must go look at these 
Englishmen in their lodging, and give them a welcome; 
for which they nhall either pay he, or we will pay 
them ! We shall be blamed if we let them remain there 
at their ease. And there is one point which is right 
good for «s ; they have no horses ; they are men of the 
sea, and we are well mounted. We will send our ar- 
balisters before, to wake them with their quarrels, and, 
when they have done this, to return. The Enghsh 
will issue out against them on foot : we will let the ar- 
balislers pass into the town, and receive the enemy at 
the Bpear's point ; and, being on horseback, we shall 
have them at such vantage tliat we may do them great 
hurt." The proposal was thought good, anr!, beforc 
daybreak on the morrow, some 1 SOO arbalisters and [all 
men sallied itom Rochelle ; while the horsemen, 300 in 
number, made ready to follow and support them. The 
plan was not so well laid but that the English, if they 
bad had any intimation or suspicion thereof, might hare 
laid an ambush and cut off the whole party. There was a 
want of dne vigihince in the English camp: strict watch 
was kept there during llie nigbt; hut no sooner had the 
BunriBen(and this was at the beginning of August), than, 
as if all danger of a sudden attack were over, the sentinels 
went to their quarters, where the army lay upon straw, 
in huts constructed of green boughs. They were roused 
there by a shower of virelons from the cross-bows : 
six discharges the enemy made, which rattled through 
the boughs, and wounded many, before the English 
knew that the enemy were upon diem. They were pre- 
sently upon their feet ; the arbalisters retreated as they 
had been initructed, and more than apace when they 
saw with what alacrity the men whom they had thus 
roused came out against them, , . for they feared the 
English arrows. The horsemen coveied the retreat. 
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falling bacl tx taat u the; could, nhile naldng bead 
against an eager enemy. Arundel, himBelf, was fore- 
most in the pursnll, with about 400 men-at- arras, each 
having "his spear in hand, or on his neck;" the 
two knights, at whose advice the sallf had been 
made, did their devoir in presenting theroselves to 
the brunt of the danger, and both narrowly escaped 
death, just as they reached the barrier*. Pierre Ae 
•Tony had his horae killed under him there, and was 
with great difficolty drawn in by his people. Taill^i^ 
was pierced through the thigh with a spear, and 
wounded with an arrow through his bacinet, and the 
hcffse which bore him into the town fell there dead 
under him. About forty were slain or wounded there ; 
but the townsmen " got above the gate, and, by the 
alonea which they cast down, and by their guns, pre- 
vented the Ei^llidi from pursuing their advantage bi- 
ther."» 

The men of Rochelle did not repeat an adventure 
which had succeeded so ill, and in which both their 
captains had been wounded; and the invaders made three 
or four incursions into the Rochellois towards Bresvire, 
and into the land of Thouars, to the great damage as 
well as dismay of the country. It was well for the 
French that they came without horses and found none; 
and well, perhaps, for themselves also, . . or the little re- 
sistance which they met with might have tempted them 
to proceed so far diat.they might have found it difficult 
to retreat. Arundel, however, conducted himself with 
great prudence. He stored himaelf plentifully with wine 
and fresh provisions; and, contenting himself with this, 
and with having done enough by this debarkation to 
■how that no discredit could be attached to biro for the 
failure of the expedition, hut that ^e English had per- 
formed their part, and were ready and able to have done 
much more, had the support wtuch had been promised 
been given them, . . he re-embarked, after a fortnight's 
I shore, and continued to cruise, as if to 

• Frdiwt, i». 117. 
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make it tppeai that be had been sent out rather to keep ' 
the seas than with any more amous riews. Peirot is 
Beamois, meantime, had peribrmed his instructions 
well. Taking the field with 400 speare, and as many 
more attoidanta, who were denominated by the more 
significant than honourable sppellation of Fillers, be 
past through the Lemosin, entered Berry, and came 
into the town of Le Blanc, on fair day, with his un- 
expected and u^y customers, who carried off not 
only the goods but the merchants also. " There," 
says Froisaart, " they had great profit and good pri- 
soners." The whole country, as far as tbe Loire, and 
beyond tbat river, was sore dismayed ; and the counties 
of Blois and Touiaine partook in the alarm, appre- 
hending that ibia force would form a junction with that 
which had landed at Marant, and that some great en- 
terprise was designed. Before tbey were roused to 
exert themselves in their own defence, Perrot had 
plundered the land; and when he and bis comrades 
were satisfied widi their booty, they retired with it, in 
safety, to tileir own strongbolds." • 

Such was war dm-ing the age of chivalry : except 
when royal armies took the field in strength, it was 
carried on in the spirit of privateering by sea and by 
land, and by tbe same persons ; to all whom it seems 
to have been indifi^rent in which service they engaged, 
and, to most of them, in whose. Courage was carried 
to its height, and, in some better natures, the principle 
of honour also ; but these unhappily were few ; and 
fewer still were they in whom it was always connected 
with humanity; there were loo many who, like the old 
vikingr, seemed to think that it .became the brave to be 
merciless ; but those who were the most bonourable 
were generally the most compassionate. One who, in 
those ages, abould have asserted that om: natural state 
is a state of warfare would have been home out in that 
philosophy, if men were to be regarded only as they 
then were. There was no other occupation for restlesa 
•-Fnflmrt, ilL ill, 
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ipiritB, no other education than what directly related to 
it, for the great and the well-born ; no other field far 
ambition except that of the church,., into which ambition 
never ought to enter. Goierntnent was nowhere strong 
enough to maintain order at home, when this outlet for 
the turboknt and the lawless was closed ; and, there- 
fore, every country was sore to be disturbed by factions, 
or convuiaed by civil wars, when it was at peace with 
its neighbours, and had no foreign enemies to contend 

Of this the history of the Plantsgenets supplies abun- 
dant proof. If the duke of Bretagne had been firm of 
purpose Uke his mother, and continued steady to his en- 
gagements with England, Richard IJ., instead of being 
igoominiousty deposed and barbarously murdered, tnig^t 
have ended his days as a victorious and popular king. 
His inchnatioua were for peace, and in this his uncle, 
*.D, John of Gaunt, concurred with him ; but when that 
13S3. prince was sent W confer with the duies of Berry and 
Bui^undy, and " conclude a perfect peace, both by aea 
and land, between France and England and all their 
allies," his brother Gloucester was sent with him, " for 
he rather desired to have had war than any peace, ex- 
cept such ft one as should be greatly to the advantage 
and honour of the realm of England ; and, therefore, 
the commons of England, understanding his disposition, 
agreed that he should be sent, rather than any other. 
For where, in tiroes past," says Holinahed, " the 
Englishmen had greatly gdned by the wars of Ftsnce, 
as well the commons as the knights and esquires, who 
had, by the same, maintained their estate, they could not 
give their willing consents to have any peace at all with 
the Frenchmen, in hope by reason of the wara to profit 
Aemselves as in times past they had done." The firat 
demand which the French made was, that Calau should 
be rased: they did not require that it should be given up, 
but that the place should be utterly demoUshed, so " as 
there should never be any habitation there after that 
time." But Calais was all that remained of Edward's 
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conqaegts : it was not in the opiaion of the English 
abne, but alw) of foreign powers, a possession of the 
greatest importance, as commanding the narroir seas; 
and the French . princes were told, that, if they wished 
to proceed with the treaty, such a proposat most be 
spoken of no more. * A truce for four years was con- 
cluded : during that interval Richard lost his " good 
queen Anne" of Bohemia, and contracted a second 
marriage with the king of France's danghter, Isabelle, 
a child not past eight years of age; upon which 
occasion the Iruce was extended to thirty years. Better 
had it been for both countries to have continued at 
war, than that this ample scope should have been 
given to the factions by which both were soon to be 
afflicted. 

The seas, however, were not safe, though this truce j,,,,. 
was faithfully observed on both eides. Tlie Danes are 1395. 
■aid by out chroniclers (o hare done " much hurt to 
the English merchants ; and, when the haven towns 
along the coast of Norfolk made forth a number of 
ships, and ventured to fight with those pirates, they 
were vanquished by them, so that many were slain, and 
many takes prisoners, which were constrained to pay 
great randoms. The enemies also found, in ransacking 
the English ships, 20,000/., which the English mer- 
chants had on board to buy wares with in the places 
whither they were bound."t The aSUrs of the Baldc 
bad so little relation to those of .England or Prance at 
this time, that it is not surprising to find our chro- 
luclers altogether unacquainted with them, and takii^ 
it, as it were, for granted, that any pirates who came 
from that quarter must be Danes. But there can be 
no doubt diat these piracies were committed by the 
Vitalians:^, under which dignified appellation northern 
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hiBtorianB have rendered either the homely name '«f 
measmBtea, at assoioed by the aea-roTera themaelves, 
or of vietnallers, as given them by the people upon 
whom they foraged, and perhaps because they professed 
at first to seize food for the purpose of victualling 
Stockholm, which was, at that time, besieged fay the 
Danes. These are die only pirates siDCe the days of 
the vikingT, who were openly encouraged, and indeed 
^raised by a regular government. The duke of Meck- 
lenburg caused it to be proclaimed at Rostock, that all 
who chose to fit oot ships and make war by sea and 
by land upon Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians, sub- 
jects of the great queen Margaret, should have the use 
of his ports, and find there a free market for their 
plunder. Upon this nefarious invitation, one Bart«l 
Voet offered himself as a captain : outlaws and desperate 
adventurers from all the llsltic shores joined him in 
great numbers : they were soon strong enough to take 
possession of the Isle of Gothland, and making that 
dieir station, from thence infested the seas with their 
cruisers, and " taking a hand's breadth where only a 
finger's had been given them," they made prize of 
whatever they met, unless the ships belol^^ eidier to 
Rostock or Wismar, those places being their marts ; 
and this had nearly broken up the union between Meck- 
lenburg and its idlies. Their depredations became so 
iii^uriouB, and the devastation which they made in their 
dments was so great, that all parties, and especially 
queen Margaret, who was far the most powerfiil, were 
induced to make peace, more for the sake of clearii^ th^ 
seas from these pirates than for any other motive. The 
Vitalians no sooner apprehended their danger than they 
fcH^ook Gothland, sailed for the coast of Norway, and 
entering Bergen by force, would have made that place 
another Jomsburg, if time had been allowed them. But 
from thence the Danes drove them, and having captured 
one of their ships with eighty men on board, put them all 
to death. The loss of that station caused them to dia- 
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pene ; lonie of them dliected their courw tonaide the 
then undiscovered puts of the sorlh and eastward) 
from whence very few retunied ; a larger part got into 
the Frisian porti, and fram thence, ae if emukttng thee 
ancestors, began to infest not only Belgium, England, 
and France, but Spain also with tlieir piracies. Thus 
thef existed ten yean, to the great hurt as well as re- 
proach of the states wbich had at first encouraged them^ 
and to the great injury of oUier nations, till at length 
Hamburgh tent a squadron to pursue them in what the 
people of the Baltic call the Western Sea, and bring 
home ibr execution, according to the laws enacted 
against them, all whom they did not sink, bum, «- 
otherwise destroy. Their tnoat notorious captain, Klaas 
Stortebekker, and another by name Wichmann, wei« 
then off the mouth of the Elbe, waiting to intercept 
the English and other ships: the Hamburgese ome 
down the river in company with swne merchantmen, 
taking GBi« to keep out of sight every thing that 
could make t^ pirates apprehend they were prepared 
for action ; and in this they succeeded so well, that the 
fireebootera attacked them, expecting to find an easy 
prey. Forty of the Vitslians fell in the desperate ac* 
tion that ensued ; seventy, including the two captains, 
were brought [oisoners to Hamburg and there esei. 
cuted, and their heads set upon poles ahu^ the banks of 
the Elbe. Two other captains, Weichbold and Gotke 
Hichad, took vengeance for their deaths upon such as 
fell into their hands. The former was a master of 
arts,, .an outcast, therefore, dr renegade from some cleri- 
cal state ; he retained, however, his superstition when 
he had dispensed with his rehgion, and Crusted for secu- 
rity to a relic of St. Vincent the Martyr. These men, 
who were noted for their depredations upon the Bn- 
gUsh, were met with off Heligoland, captured, and with 
d>eir lurviving crews, to the number of fourscore, he- 
headed, their heads also being e^wsed upon the shore. 
After the h>si of dieir leaders the Vitalians no longer 
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ndated u a body, Imt the name long oondmied, in diiMe 
puts, to be ijiionyiniMU with pirates.* 

The inclination to pincy could seldom be wanting 
■moug ssilon of that age; and it is probable that manj 
acta of this kind ascribed to these freebooters were cmn- 
mitted by men who passed with the reputation of fur 
traders. Ambassadors came to Richard II. fitnn Conrad 
TOD Zohier, the twentieth grand maater of the Teutonic 
order, complaining of varions wrongs and ontrages in- 
flicted upon hia aul^ects, notwithatanding Ae old amity 
between the kings of England and the masters of that 
order, and the assistance which they had receired from the 
barons, knights, aad other nobles of this realm in their 
conquest of the infidels. His subjects and merchanla, 
he said, had " sostained sundry damages and ablations 
by divers inhabitants of Engluid, and that very often, 
and both by sea and land." Some of these injuries 
were in king Edward's time : they had since become more 
frequent; and having been duly put down in regislcrs, 
tad recorded in Us cities in the land of Pnigsia, the 
■ufierers had obtained his letters both to the late king, 
and sundry times to Richard also, praying for restita> 
tion, " whereby, however, they nothing at all prevailed, 
but heaping loss upon loss, mis-spent their time and 
their charges. He had, therefore, repeatedly been soli- 
cited to afford these his sulgects such restitution as was 
in bis power, seeii^ diat so much wealth of the En- 
glish merchants was every year to be found in Prussia, 
as if it were seized might affbrd them some reasonable 

* PonluiUi fi9>— 6^ Holbcrg, 1 5D3L 505.515. Bern. ILicotmu, Oen«- 
ilucliiontcDn MegapoliUniin, mud Watpliilln, I>. SSO. 3S9, 930. Idmb. 
Alar^It«No[dal>ei»t»,ilif i. 18K lUd-llL PneTSS. 'nisrctione 
writer in Ws>^hiilln'tiBliiiblecatl«tl«wluiik>Mt(mrtli« oii^n nt thnc 
^^>t(^■rKllIeep•autof(l■bltb■»mlUld«ortllaIfai■totT. ThisliCi 
KiuuftHrtliu, la hij iroTk De Bdiui Hi " " 
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utiBfactJon. But he snd his predeceaun h&d klwayi 
deferred this, out of " mere and principftl reepect to dte 
special courteBies and faTOura" vhich they had received 
from the kings of England ; nor had there ;et in 
retaliation for these injuries been any manner of of- 
fence or molestation ofFered to any of the king's 
subject, noble or ignoble. He complained especially 
of an outrage committed the preceding Eummer upon 
six Prussian vessels in the Zwiju, a^ravated by circuni. 
stances of great treachery and insult. The Enghsh ships 
anchored beside these Prusuan merchantmen as friends, 
" protesting unto them that the; should in no sort be 
molested or damnified by any of their company, but 
that they would faithfiilly defend them, as if they were 
their own people, from the hands of their adversaries," 
meaning, no doubt, the Vilalians. Under this pretext, 
and " for their further security and trust," they sent 
some of their own men on board ; after which, they 
first took from them " all kind of armours, wherewith 
they were to protect themselves againat pirates, plun. 
dered them' of money, jewels, garments, and all the 
goods and merchandises they could find, burnt one of 
the ships, and carried two of the captains away with 
them to Sandwich." These captains were not permitted 
to land there ; and when released, were made to swear 
that they would make no complaint to the king of 
England, his council, or his chancellor. " Gro your 
ways home,"it was said to them: "in your own country of 
Prussia there are English merchants and goods sufiicient: 
recover your losses upon them, and take two for one !" 
The solicitations of these men, and of other sufierers, 
were such, that, " full sore against his will," the grand 
master had found it necessary to arrest the English goods 
and merchants in his cities of Elburg and Dantzic, and 
detain them in sure places, till the whole premises 
could be Ifud before the king of England. There were 
some Englishmen, who, " not seeking for peace," had 
falsely informed the king and his council that these 
merchants were " barbarously entreated, cast into 



loathsome prisona, where diey were drenched in mire 
ftnd water, fed like doge, and reatruned from all con. 
ference and company of men;" and, in consequence of 
this slanderoiu representation, certain merchants of 
Prussia and of other regions of Germany had been sp- 
pehended as malefactors in London, and imprisoned 
there, till the broth had been made known. This eeema 
to have been done by some former ambassadors; and 
wilh these, for not entering England till they had ob- 
tained a Etde.conduct, the grand master said he was ex. 
ceedingly oS^ded, " because there is no need of safe- 
conduct between special friends." He now prayed 
that such enemies of truth and concord as had ^us 
slanderously devlBcd concerning him and his peopk 
might be chaalised in ench manner that they might be 
an eumple to othera ; and he prayed also t|iat mutual 
restitution might be made, and all wrongs redressed. 
), Ambassadors* accordingly were sent to Prussia to 
8. accommodate these diSerencei, and an ^reement was 
then concluded,. ." forasmuch," the preamble staled, 
" as die Author of peace will have peacemakers to be 
the sons of blessedness, and the execrable enemy of peace 
to be expelled out of the dominions of Cluistians." 
By this agreement, all arrests, reprisals, and impignora- 
tions were to be rdeased, all demands in consequence of 
them declared void, and aiil actions arising therefrom " ex- 
tinct and of none eSect:" — a provision which left the 
injured parties widi their loss. Pmsdan claimants upco) 
England for injuries sustained in the Zw^n or elsewhere, 
were to repur to England, or send their procurators, and 
there propound their complaints to the king, who was 
bound to do his endeavour that they should have resUtu- 
don of their goods, or " at least complete j osdce and 
jn^ment without delay." EngUsh claimants were in 
like manner to have recourse to the grand master. Bo, 
. too, where any criminal complaint was to be propounded, 
as that a brother, or other kinsman, had been dun, 

H Um, W*HtT 
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wounded, or maimed ; in such caati, the ambassadors, 
after full enquiry, were authorised to ordun " a friendly 
reconciliation,orhone8treconipense between the parties;" 
and if the principal offender should be dead, the com- 
plainants were to have their remedy against the goods 
or heirs of the offender. Tbis agreement was not carried 
into effect when the grand master died ; and as the 
Frussiaa merchants, at the end of ten years, were stiU 
aggrieved in England, his successor, Conrad von Jun- ^ ^_ 
gingen, in consequence of renewed complaints, and, iggg. 
perhaps, also finding it adTisable to commence his admi- 
nistration by a measure that should render him poptdar 
with the mercantile part of his subjects, refused to slAnd 
bound by the engagement, and by hia letters to the 
king of England declared it void " from henceforth, 
and for the time heretofore also." This, however, was 
done in no hostile temper : a year from the date of such 
renunciation was allowed for the English to remove 
their goods, provided the Prussians were allowed the 
same ; " and in any affairs whatsoever," said the grand 
master, " both ourselves and our whole order are right 
willing devoutly to submit ourselves unto yonr high- 
ness's pleasure and command ; and also to benefit and 
promote your subjects, we will endeaTour to the utmoat 
of our ability." Matters remained in this state, when 
Richard ll.'a rdgn was broi^ht to its* disastrous 
termination. 

• HikluTt, 1. lt»-tM, 
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Bkhard I. in Cypna, p. 166- 
This part of Coeur de Lion's history is Ihjs curiously re. 
Isted in Robert Barret's Sacred War, a Poem Epike, conlain- 
ing between 50,000 and 60,0O0 lines, which the patient writei 
intended for publication in the year 1613, and of which what 
is, no doubt, tbe only existing manuscript is in my possefisioUi 
Some former specimens of it, which were inserted in the notes K 
Roderick, haie had tbe rare fortune of being translated int( 
Dutch terse, by*tfae masterly hand of one who could Iraosfusi 
the peculiarity of ila unique style. 

It aeem'd them good to stay king Richard's coming ; 
Who later had sails hoisted from Messine, 
Having with Tancred ended quarrels humming. 
Bringing along with him his spoused queen, 
Berengar, daughter to Barcelon'a duke, 
And Joan bis sister, late Sicilia's queen, 
Out launched on seas, nought fearing the rebuke 
Of blusterers' king, and king of liquid amn. 
When lo, unlocked for, in a lime serene 
The blusterers' king, up stirrings bengle tine,, 
Caused the king of green waves greenish rejgn ■ 
To swell, and awelUng blanch his brinish crines. 
Puffbth fiiU-cheeked ^ol ; Neptune poutSi 
Poffinff and pouting, ships tempested are. 
TTie pilots call, the malelots run about. 
And erery one surcharged is with care; 
With storms increase, increaseth care and toil. 
And care and toil surtoileth marine crew. 
One ship triremes, two fail in this coil. 
And ftiUng, sink under sea's mantle blue. 
In fine, don Mo\ husht, and Neptune calm, 
Deacryed ia tlie isle of loiers' queen. 

I. ".ooglc 



He fleet r^stbered with ■joyful palm, 

Hieir dane-waTe prows bead towmnl Cyprus green. 

Accosted uear the ibore, iborists unkind 

T.tnding deny to Lion-hearted ^ing- 

King iion-like gurleth and teeth doth grind, 

Thrnfmng rexnge with a Rbamnuaian atiug, 

Sliore re-attempteth, and shore entcnth on ; 

Shore seized, seiietb inlaiul lictOT-Kke. 

Id Mavora' teen tetteth iilanden on, 

Some sUughtering, slaving some, rerenger-likc, 

And BO by Maton' sword he masteriieth 

Isle ugnioriied by Isaac Conuneu, 

Who in Bjamtine's name isle Cyranniieth ; 

Which Isaac tails in hands of Albion's men, 

Enlarged, yields up scepterage't awsy, 

To the swayer of Ihe ocean-clipped isle ; 

80 Albion'a crowneit bearecb crown away, 

Of Cyprus' crown and entereth royal file ; 

And so that iile, otice entiead-crowneted 

Falls under shelter of Tourlion's shield. 

Ituc released and by king fatoured, 

Befalls to' 9 lomit, 'stutbing Cyprus Geld, 

But soon regorged is by Albion great. 

And brought unto the swinge of Albion's lure. 

nia done, there hymcniielh BerengareC, 

And king becomes of Great Paphista's ure. 

The Paphian diadem resettled thus, 

Richard retaking seas, aniTea at camp. 

Refilling camp with joys of joyful use. 

His rays dechaang fogs of foeman's damp. 

Damme, p. IBS 
Tbe work troai which this town derived its name was 1 
sidered of such importance in that sge, that Dante has ir 
duced it for a simile in his Inferno. 

3' parte I'un de' duri margini, 
no Jelms ' " ' " 

Si, che dal fiioco 

Quale i Fiammingni tta uuiiiante e itruggia 
Temendo '1 fiott, che in ver lor a'avventa, 
Fsnno lo schermo, perchi '1 mar si fuggia 
E quale i Padovan, lungo la Brenla, 
Per difender lor ville e lor castelli, 
Anii che ChiarenCsna il caldo senta ; 
A tale imagine eran fatd quelli, 
Tutlo che ni si alii, ot el grossi, 
Qual che si fosse, lo maestro felli. CInitiiiT.T 



Cadsaiit is the place which, mendoK et typographe forte tncurtf , 
Ludovico Gukciordini saja Dante bag called Ouiizuite. And 
thii hai misled Mr. Cary in his admi"'-'- — --'-^- 



One of the solid mvgins bean us now 

Enveloped in tlie Diiil, that from the ilream 

Arising hoveiB o'er, aad nves thiin fire 

Both piers and vater. As the Flemings roar 

Their mound, 'twiit Ghent aod Bruges, to chase back 

The ocean, fearing his lumultuous lide 

That drives taward them ; or the Poduana theirs 

Along the Brenla, to defend their towns 

Aod castles, ere the general varmth be felt 

On Chiarenlana's top ; such were the mounds 

So framed, though not in height or bulk to these 

Made equal, by the master, whosoe'er 

He was, that raised them here. 



Sluyi, p. 245. 

As late as the siiteenlb and levenleenlb c 
called the Port of Flandeis, as being so much more frequented 
than any other, that it needed no other distinction. 

" Cumenim Elandris litlus duIHs, Aumitium ostiisadocea- 
num nobile sit, portus nullos, eitra sinus quojdam maris, ac- 
cipiendis claswbus idoneos habet, qui et jpsi refluo tequore naves 
plemmqueinsiccumdestituunt. Solumillud Slusa aquagium, 
dupltd fossa contrariie indolis, et EI re nominis, oliio, ut et 
hodie, optimam navigantibus sMtionem priebuisse videtur." — 
Eyndiui, quoted by Sandena, Flsndria ISuttraia, ii. 314. 

The people hei« related aa a miracle that, in the year 1441, 
when a slight doty was imposed upoD the muscle fishery, tbe 
muscles disappeared, but became as abundant aa before, when 
the duty was taken oft. Sunt enira inopibus obvium alimen- 
tum. Marchantius affirms this, and Saitdertu after him. That 
the duty should have stopt the GsherT is very likely, and that 
being repealed, it should be resumed with as much success as 
before is not at all surprising. 

Fisb can ru> otherwise be affected by fiscal regulations than 
as the market is thereby . affected. But naval war, since 
the introduction of gunpowder, has affected the lobsters; aiUr 
■ great uaval action the fishermen say that those on the adja- 
cent coast are found to have cast their daws, and for a while 
they forsake thoie parts. 
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And now the two incensed kings ire met ; 
And Iheir great cause on one dsf'i tarUl set, 
(As all believe) all eipectatians near 
Are drawn, nor hate ihej time to hope or fear. 
The armies both stand ranged in fair array ; 
And fierce Ballona proud of such a day, 
(As if it lay not in the power of chance 
Tfae storm to scatter) shakes her dreadful lance; 
For like two high-soob seas on either side, 
Whose meeting rage no isthmus did divide. 
But winds, that from contrary quarters blow, 
Together drive, the two battalions show. 
But that eternal God, who from on high 
Surveys all hosts, disposes victory, 
(Called thence the Lord of Hosta) and seta the times 
Of war or peace, as sinful nations' crimes 
Provoke his Justice, did not think it good 
That cloud should yet dissolve in showers of blood ; 
But pleased to respite for a time the woes 
Of wretched France ; and for this purpose chose 
Ad instrument whose weakness might make known 
The power that reconciled them was his own. 
A veiled nun alone could interpose 
And stay the fury of these armed foes : 
Jane de Valois, a princely lady, near 
To one in blood, as by alliance dear 
To t'other ; mother to great Edward's queen 
And Philip's sister ; who of late had been. 
Since Hairuuilt'a death, at Fontenellea vow'd 
A holy nun. She, wakened with the loud 
Alarms of this so great, to feared a blow. 
Her quiet cirasler bad roreoken now. 
Amidbi their armed troops her way she took. 
And through the rudest breast a reverence atrook. 
Well did the fame of her chaste life before 
Become the sacred habit that ^e wore. 
Pure innocence her anow-whiie veil profest, 
Her black n sorrow silently eipresL 
Grave was her comely face ; devotion 
On beau»'a ruins with more beaut; shone. 
• Rrfumrri (Ae 1 
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JVovoI OnmcU in Edwtrfl Ill.'i Seign, A. D. 1341, p. f59. 

The plai:es from which deputies were to be sent tn Ihia 
couadl, and the number of represeutatifes, are Btaled u 
follavs ; — 

Magns Jeroemutb, de duobus liominibus. 

GoBeTord de duobus. 

Lenn' de duobus. 

Geppewics de uno. 

Wincbelse de duobus. 

DoTorr' de una. 

Rye de uno. 

H«£tiiiges de uno. 

Suthainpton de duobus. 

Plymouth de duolnis. 

Dertmouih de duobus. 

Weymouth de uuo. 

Biistoll ae duobus. 

De Sancto Botulpbo de uno. 

Kingeston super Hull de duobus. 

De Villa Novi Csstre super Tynam de duobiu. 

Falmuth de uuo. 



Hoke de UQO. 
Pole de uno. 
Eimulh de uno. 

TeDgemuth de uno. 

Ravemere de una. 
Pnrv» Jeraemuth de ui 



Rifmer, a. p, 3. 1150. 



NmiU CouncS, A.D. 1344, p 
The additional ports trom which deputi 



ColceBtr* de uno. 
Herewico de uno, 
Orford de uno. 
Maldon de uno. 
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Sandewico de duobiw. 
Wa;ntlet de una. 

Qcestr' de duobiu. 
Foneamutb de uno. • 
SuictB Elena in Insula VieU de uno. 
Melcombe de uoo. 
Rameneje de una 
Eion' de duobu^. 
Sidemuth de uno. 
Bamastaple de una 
Londoni« de quatuor. 
BJokeneje de tino- 
llie ports omiUed in (his list, but included in the earlier one, 
are ibe two Yannouthi, Hokp, TeignDuratb, and Fowe;. 

TKe Queition it w/iai that Pouider mat, p. S95. nole. 
Mr. Bree finds mention among the Mores for the garrison iu 
Guernsey Castle (A. D. 1 339,) " treats tonneauli de pomadre, 
dnquante quintals de fer, deui quintals d'tcier." He thought 
from the eonteit that the word pomadrt might mean gun- 
powder; but he had found the word nowhere else, except in a 
M 8. record, " rwKtiilg letters of pardon to Bevera] persons for 
BrrearageB of debt due to the king, where, iu one granted to 
Thomas de Brockball, pur treuteet deux tonnemli de pomadre, 
dea queui il e« charge de son account, di terns que il estoit 
aasigne de faire divers purveyances ad opus le roi, en conte de 
Kent." (pp.136, 137.) 

This, perhaps, is the record la which Bame* refers ; but the 
signification of the word is altogether doubtful j and in this 
aecond inatance there is nothing hi the context that can guide 
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